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Kali C- Bahl 



HINDI RITI TRADITION AND THE RASIKAPRIYA OF ICESIIAVADASA- 

AN INTRODUCTORY REVIEW 



. c^^^'J" Present jwork* is an English translation of the Rasikapriya 

I °! ^^shavadasa published in the UIJESCO Collection of Representative Works - 

^^^rr■n^^T^.J5^ f f''?'^^''' "^""^ completed by its author in Sawat 
^48 (roughly 1593 A.D.), i$ a work of conriderable importance in the rlU 
(a term used as a collective designation for a variety of trends concerning 
poetic theory) school of the Hindi literary tradition. 1 Besides the trans- 
lation of the ori^ginal text, this book cont^in^ a note .on ^'What Che Book 
f f °"t and , rather lengthy "Introductioi?" In his^ note ol"Whafthe 
teras•^ ""^^ translator describes the Rasikapviyd ±xx'the following- 

"^Keshavadasa ^ote RastkapHya to provide entertainment to ' 
such readers as were interested irf the poetry of love. 
Love was considered^t^ojie a primary* emotion , not only by 
the poets of Keshah/a's time- but also by those who Had 
preceded him. Rasikapriya deals, with love in all its 
varied aspects. The/lover, portrayed in Keshava-'s book 
IS Krisna and the biloyed is Radha. In poetic language '"'^ , 

they are often cabled nayaka--sw3~nmf£ka. ' J ' 

The book describes the different kinds of nayakas and 
nqytkas — their lovemakxng, their moods, sentimentfs and 
emotipns, and illustrates these by vivid accounts of the 
lovers in various situations. 

• ' ' , 

This- note ends with the observation that '/The RasikapHya is a panegyric 
ojK-love and a mine of entertainment. Above all, it is a book of pleasure," - 



The above-noted description of the coritents of the RahikpHya 
as well as the translator's concluding femarks about it, are character- 
istic of his viewpoirfTl^ut-this work,And are grossly misleading. 
The Rastkaprtya is ^^ithe^ designed to "provide entertainment"' nor meant 
to be a book of pl^sure^" It "is a work on poetic -theory written in the 
style of the laksana-grantha genre of the Hindi r>lH schodl-J^^^ 

It seems to me that the translator, though he has nef^omed a Very 
valuable service bvjnaking a somewhat inaccessible wotlTavailable in 
English translati<rtr for the first timsTTi'as also^d to the c/)nfusion 
wbich alf eadyi^xists in the histo/ies of ^,e id^ literary tradition 
regardW^e rttt school in general m^^RasikapHpa in particular. 
IrT o ^^r^^^ aspects^trd^of all it Is necessary to bear 

^irwfiind that the Rastkaprtya is a t^«f>i .poetic theory of the rasika 
genre of. love poetry, a. developing peculiar to the Hindi area of Ndrthern 
India during the New Indo^^^^period.^.. The rasi/ca^ genre of love poetry, 

/ *The RasikapHya- o}^.KeshcnJ(£sa, tr. K. P. Bahadur. Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1972, V, cxi>,-^48 pp; with color plates.^. 45. 
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both in its spiritual as well as mundane , aspects , developed otit of 
devotional po^\ry of the NeV; Indo-Aryan periods This devotipnal poetry 
was in turn basfed on the North Indian oral tradition of love legends as 
reflected in a Variety of narratives written during the period. There-' 
fore, for a proper appreciation of the contents of the Rasikapriy^j it 
is necessary for to scan through various trends within the North Indian, 
oral tradition of jLove legends', devotional poetry of the New Indo-Aryan 
period, and finally^ the poetry of the msika genre i'fself . As far a's I 
know, the scholars ot the Hindi literary tradition have tiever followed 
through these interrogated historicar''d^elopments,\aW the resuit that 
so little IS known abaut^them Sec(/nd, tVie work itself is written in the 
style of the laksaKa-gr^ntha genre, V^^-tyle characteristic of the works 
of the scholar-poets of the period. The historians of .the Hindi literary 
^radition^ as weil as other scholars who have done^ individual studies 
of the scholar poets of the vivi school or those who have^dealt with 
this/ school as a literary Vrend, have consistently flailed -to appreciate 
th^ scholarly traditions and academic practices^ involved in the WorH^^^\ 
belonging to the W<3ana-'gAntlia genre of theHti school. These scholais 
also believe chat the Hindi Hi^i school was merely a duplication of V^he,^'^ - 
tradition of the Sanskrit i^oetic theory in the regional languages, and 
thjrg have also failed to generate intei;est in the study of the poetic 
^^eories of the Hindi vtvi s.ch6iol as related to the diverse literary - - 
developments during the New Inda-Aryan ^riodr Nevertheless, these 
historians and scholars h^ve a point of view v/hich needs to be properly 
evaluated before the contents of tlie Rasikapviya can be appreciated in 
the' manner they were intended ^by ^shavadasa. 

The other major segment of the book is its long "Introduction" 
which deals with;" (i ) influences, (i\) life, (iii) works and fcom](nentator^,* 
(iv) nSz/a?ca and yiZiyvk'^j (v) emotionSyV (vi) the kinds of poetry, (vii) 
Radha and Krisna (viii) Keshava, tha artist, and (ix) conclusrons: 
Keshava's achievement It is written in the traditional veinWd fails 
to* provide any answers to the profel^m^'^ V have mentioned abov.e. \ln view of 
this sojt; of situation, it is jiecesaa'ry Vo sort out the various aspects 
of the confusion regarding the yyit^ sc\\oa^ ot the Hindi literary traditiorf 
and put the Raaikap^iya of Keshay&dasa in \its proper literary and historical 
context. • f ^ ^^ . mrn ^ 

1.-2. Due to^these ^considerations, I belV^ve that the presetit work, 
which is a first translation of an important >Hindi" riri work of any kind, 
and is likely to remain the only source of knoirledge about tfie tradition 
of which it it a part for quite some time, desarves a rather comprehensive 
review Therefore, in the''- following pages, 1 wkll start with a discussion 
of the traditional view of the lakaana^frmnthd g<$nre ot the rZti school 
(section 2), explain some of jny misgivings regarding the translator's vie\7 
of the cdntents of the Rasikavriya (seci:ion^ 3) > describes soke of the 
characteristics of the , tradition of love narratives "^of the New Indo- 
Aryan period x>7hich gave rise to the rasiliq. genre of "love poetry (section 
4), deveJLop the contents of section'.(4) x^jith a view to characterize the 
rasika genre of love poetry |^ the context of various trends of devotional 
poetry of the Hindi area of Northern India as presupposed by the Rasika-^ 
priya (sec.tiqn 5), and then go bn with an exposition of the contents of 



the Raszkayvzya as -well as its character as a laksma-grantha text on v 
the theory of poetry of the rize-^ka genre (section*'6) . ' I will conclude 
this review with an evaluation of the .translation and a brief discussion 
of some, other related matters (section 7).' 

2.1. The prevailing view of the lak?aria-grdntha works of the rZti 
school of the Hindi literary tradition js that they merely duplicate or ' . 
restate, the tradition of poetic theory in Sanskrit in the regional lang-^ 
uages such as Braja and Rajasthani, etc.^ Tbe scholars who 'hold suc4rl' 
view also maintain that the poets of the rlH school, unlike the Molars 
of Sanskrit poetic theory, did not go into^any^ systematic^iginal dis- 
cussion or development of the theory. 5 ifiese ^cholafs"^also believe that 
the scholar-poets (i.e., the aearj/a-WsV.a designation' applied to-the « 
poets who wrote in the tradition of the lak^ana-grantha gente of the 
rttt school)-, followed a model which essentially consisted of: (i) the ■ 
basic conceptual framework of the Sanskrit poetic theory; (ii) the render- 
ing df the basic conceptual framework into regional languages be settine 
up definitions of the key concepts by translating or restating -the Sanskrit 
originals; and finSlly (iii) illustrating the various elements of the ° 
poeti^heory _such^s sabda-sakti/ dhvani, rasa, nayaka-nayika hheda, 
a.ankam, rttz- and guna-dosa, e/c. , by means of exemplary verses composed 
specifically for^this purpose^. The works which follow tliis moderare ~ 
categori^d according to the/icope of their coverage as follows- 




(iX Compendious work^' dealing with various, concepts of th"e 
poetic theory excluding the topics dealt with in works ' 
in categories /(ii) and (iii) below. ^ 

(^i) Works containing description of heroes and Heroines with- 
in the conjlfext of srng.ara raba onl'y.^ 

^ (iii) Works oent^ininf^d^^iptibn of heroes ai\~d^ heroines iif 
• the context of all the vaias. but usuall^positing 
srmgam asN;he supreme rasa.^ 

This categorization of the laksana-grar/ha works leaves oUFa iigni- 
f leant body of works which are.a'o integraKpar t of this tradition. 
For example, there are: {iv) ^ohanda-sasim works dealing with metrics-''-^ • 
(v) vcmadka works consisting of .compendious inventories of. terms referring 
to all aspects of life and culture syst^atically arranged into topics;ll 
and (yi) namcmala, "garland of namesr" works which list poly-semantia and 
synonj^mous works in Braja and Rajasthani. 12 The works in categories (iv) ■ " 
to (vi) served as accessories to the works in categories (i) and (iii) 
and were written for ]the same purpose as their primar^ counterparts 
The total nuhber of wVrks in all the six categories as\ listed above and 
firaja and- Rajasthani is sufficiently large, som? of which have been published 
but a. great many still re/maiii buried in manuscript form in various libraries 

India. J The number, And diversity of tfiese works signifies the fact 
that Ine study of poetiof theory in all its aspects formed an important' 
scholarly as well as ac/ademic discipline all over Northern India and the * 
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laksana-gTantha tradition of the Hindi rn.ti schooi, which 'was designed 

to fill this timely need, was not merely a ^up!J.ication or restatement 

of Sanskrit poetic theory in the spoken languages of the New Indo- 
Aryan period^ . . , » 

If we take a fresjh look at soi^e well kn6wn texts of vZti poetic«s 
as well "as those which are not as accessible (including those 'invcate- 
gories (iv) to (vi) which are usually nat discussed^ by the histo'riai)s 
of the Hindi literary tradition), ve cam easily see tHat the scljolar- ^ " ^ 
poets of the vZlii school do "not seem to follow any one parti'Cular scholar'^ 
or work on Sanskrit poetics. For example, if we just superficially 
compare the" contents of Sahi'tya-darpana c^f Visvanatha Kavir^ja (a very 
popular standard text on Sanskrit poetics*) with that of Kavipx*iya of 

/Keshavadasa, we fiad that there are some significant differences as well^ 
as similarities- be-tween these texts. For instancy,, both ^the texts discuss 
the topic o'f ataf^karaf "f igures-of-speech in dfetail, thougH the scheme 
followed , by Keshavadasa is significantly ^different from; 'the t>ne followed 
1}%;. ^Visv0fliatha\Kaviraja. ' Keshava deals with the topic of alamkaraxn 

*its broadest possible ^ense, which has no tknowQ. pa^'rallel in Sanskrit 
poetic theory. 15 Visvanatha Kav^r^a describesj only -those figures of ' - 

'sp'eech which, are treated by KeshavadasaNas viH-^ta atamkaras. Even the 
order and definitions of visista alamkartus'^ as ^ven' by Keshavadasa are 

*6ignif icantly "different. from the ones given ii>' the Sahi'tya-dai*pam of 
Visvanatha Kaviraja. Also both- the authors -deal witft heroes and heroines 
as an integral part^^ioi^he vibhava aspect (^f the rasa theory, but the 
significant - difference b^tsfi^n Visvanatha Kaviraja on the one hand and^ 
Keshavadasa oh the other is that the laj:j:..ex_describ^s this "t-opic ,in a 
s^pa'rate and^ independent work, i.e.^TThe Rasikaprn.y&^ 

t-^s also truevthat all the scHolar-poets^of the rZti school t;reat 
the subject matter of the rZti poetics in^^j^h^ir tuksar^a-grantha-^-wovks'^ 
not as unifomrly as one would expect. Orie^ could perhaps^also conjecture 
that tt^e scholar-poets *of^ the rZt% sefiool do not seem to build upon each 
ather' s ^formulations, etc\ , in manner of /Sanskrit^poetic theore- 
ticians. In the absence of iHfy inVffiisigation of fhese problems,, it is 
not corrept to assume t^a^t^he ' laksona^ranma works of the scholar- 
poets of the rZti sdjjat^lf are in at^y waylleVs orijginal^ tjian theiir counter- 
part in Sanskrit^ Jin other word^y, wit^hpuy going in^to any further de^^ls 
of comparison^^^b^ween works on '^Sanskrit poetic theory and Hindi rZpi 
poetics," ^5^**can safely assume^ that the scholar-poets of the rtti^ school 
did n9i: ^ly differ from their coub>terjp^nt;s in Sanskrit' in the treatment 
of^tfie subject-matter, but also a"dop5^d/ anT^llependent approach to it, 
'1\ e*. , they systematically left/ out "certain tobies, gave an entirely new 
interpret^ation to others and elaborately expanded still others which were 
not so extensively treated, by the Sanskri^£ ^poetic theoreticians. There- 
fore, it makes some sense wi\en we "ate tol4^ that the scholar-p6ets^cof the 
Hln4i ^^^i poetics were' f atniliar wim the canons 6l\the .Sanskrit poetic 
theory""^7hich influenced their works/in many \^ya, but it nj§kes no 'sense 
whatsoever when we are led to believe that.tnese poets-^merely duplicated 
or rest^kt4d the Sanskrit poetic theory in tlie spok^'^n idiom of^^their period 
'Without >Qny regard for the literary developments in the New Indo-Aryan 
languages, and in doin^^so they had very little contribution of^theiy 
/own to/ make. ' ^^"^"^--^ ' / • *' 
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' 2.2 Another point which almost all the writers of the histories of 
" the Hindi literary tradition seem to ignore is that the scholacVets 
of the r^tt school wei^e themselves t^ell-vef^ed in the Sanskrit language ' 
and its s'cholarly -traditions .but they still chose to write in Brajk 
. RajWh^ni, and so on- ^f-is a well known -fact that the rise of theXNew 
, Indo-Uryan languages was accompanied be a steady decline of Sanskrit \ 
in Injian scholarly and academic life. If we keep this fact in mind ai^^ 
can s^ aside the sd-called assumed superiority of Sanskrit poetic theoryN 
over thp rttz poetics,^ it becomes relatively easy to see that the riti \ 
^ poetics',.reflec^s certain >schol4rly and academic needs, as well as tradition^ 

of thfe New Indo-Aryan^ period as they existed in Northern India. If we' 
^ adopt this point of view, we -begin to see tha/the approach involved in the/ 
study of the la<saria-granpia works , by compar/ng them with works on Sanskrit/ 
poetic theory (an approach which has never /permitted these scholars to 
relate the rtti wofks to the enormous , amount of literature written in the 
New Indo-Aryan languages) only on* points which are comi^^on 'to Sanskrit 
poetio theory on the one hand and the 2;^/t;' poetic^ on the other, is" not 
the onl^,and^most fruitful way these w^rks can be studied as most scholars 



of tTie Hindi literary tradition have/done. 
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■ It IS, therefore, only appropriate to say that the scholar-poets 
of the rtU school charted their own independent course in tHe developraerit 
of the poetic^ theorf and made some very valuable contributions^, in the ' 
form of laksaha-grantha , works Such contributions ar^ deeplv embedded ' 
m the manner in which 'they presented their own system^^izationsXof the 
unprecedented literary developments of their period. As I haye^ied 
earlier, almost all the scholar-poet§ of t|ie rttt. school, introduce . various 
concepts of the poetic theory and illustra'te them by means of exemplW^' " 
verses of their own. In this respect the/ are archetypal poets ^ho 
alohg with their discussion of poetic theory, also 
a practice which became a poetic convent/ion ir^ thi 
th^ these scholar-poets are als6 archetypal poets 
literax^coriventions of their period" sjlould not 
tUie originalit^y of their works lies or{ly in thei 
typal veyses (some of ' which are good Poetry, oth 
yetsea h'4ve certain important functibns in these wu 

they safve to characterize the content of the concep&T which they exe-mplif 
In othfer words, without a proper ui^derstanding of -the relationship between 
a^.giv'en poetic concept and the archetypal verges -"wbich illustrate that 
concept. It may not ba entirely jiossible to develop an. aoDr4ciation of t 
manner in which these laksanci-pAntha works present their" systematiz^tl'ons 
of the diverse literary developments in th^-Mew Indo-Aryan peribd allover 
Northern India. These literary^evelopmepts took different ' turns in different ^ 
parts of the coxintry^ a fact which h^s never been fuHy apprecikted i'n the 
history 'Of the Hindi' literary tradition. W . • ' ^ "^"^ 

It, therefore, bears repeating that the scholar-poet^ 'of tile Ati ■ 
school did- notJiisJ^_dup44^at£_i±£_^ of -Sanskrit poetic theory. It 

^ 3ng to assume that the originality of their works" lies solely 
^ leir ability to wrirte archetypal veiTses- ' On the contrary, these sc'-olar- 
poets wrot^^manuals ,Grf instructions on poetic theory in a style Vhich 
suited the academic 3nd scholarly needs of -their period. Therefore 
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in, order to appreciate fully the contributit)n of the rlti school to the 
Indian poetic theory in general, it is absolutely necessary that we take 
.ac fresh look ajt these works anS develop a methodology consistent with the 
scholarly traditions involved, in the laksana-grantha genre. -* • 

3,1., As I have said earlier, the translator of the RasikapriyS^eems^ 
to be advoca^oung a point ~of view of his own about, its contents. Obviously 
he is labbring under the impression that this work is a poetic adap^l^atibn of 
the kama^s^strd tradition and thus belongs to the erotica category of works. 
l-Zh^tHer the\translator ^clearly intended such an interpretation of the 
contents of the Rasikapriya is not clear from the discussion in the 
"Introduction." ''However, the Conclusion is obvious, and is worth going 
into#here for the reasons I have explained earlier in ^the review. ^ For 
instanc^e, in his intrx)ductory comments ±h chapter (15) of the book he 
states as follows: i ' ■ ^ 

This chapter, and the one following it, ark somewhat 
. different- from the general trend of the bddk b.ecaus^ 
they describe the art of poetry instead of .the art of 
love* This* subject has been^dealt with in greater detail ' ^ 

in the poet's Kavipriya, °. . J^y 

This statement is perhaps the only. one in the whole book where the translate 
commits himself in rather unambiguous terms. It is, therefore, appropriate 
to say that this puts the translator of the Rasikapriya in a category by 
^fimself as one whose views also need some clarification in order to prevent 
^^y misunderstanding that "might arise from his translation. . 

The translator's use of expressions and phrases like the Rasikapriya 
^ deals with^ love in all its varied aspects," it is a "panegy^ric on love, 
and a mine of entertainment," "a book of pleasure" and so on in the para- 
graphs I have quot^ed from the book section (1) of the review, wh^n 
read in conjunction with the concluding remark? in the first section of the 
"introduction," would lead one to interpret the term "love" throughout 
the translation in a very specific way. In the first section of the ' ' ■ ^ 
"Introd^jction," the translator discusses at length (he social and historical 
factors which underlay Keshavadas^a's poetry and 'conclude^ as follows: 

Thus not only the Mughal durbar, but the durbars of the, 
Hindu jagiradars and rulers as \^jell% were imbued with ' < 

ap. atmosphere of gaiety and merriment* S,ong, dance, 
drinking, love and poetry — these received royal* support ^ 
and encouragement* The poets wro'te of beauty, 
a'dbrnment, love-making, and pleasures. It was thes^^ ^ • 
influences which moulded Keshavadasa ' s poetry and iiiade 
him t^rite about women and their amours in the / 
^ ' Ras i kapriya, ' ^ ' ' ^ J 

P^rsoaally, I,t^ink that is is 'an overstatement, but 1 do not want to ' 
argue with the itranslator on this point because I think a statement such as 
the above involves a gross misrepresentation of the laksana^-grantha character 



of thiTwork. _9bvicfusly the translator, through his-.mi.sidentif ication of 
the RiistKapvziia as a pontic adaptation of the l<fima-§astra tradition, feels ' 
no obligation whatsoever to discuss the Indian notion of "love" from the 
point, of view of its traditional, (in the sense of literary theme)' as well 
as technical conceptualizations. In the absence" of any such discussion, /ne 
xs left with no choice but to assign only one reading to the term "love'/ ' " 
as it occurs in the paragraphs. I have quoted earlier, as well as throughout 
the translation, i.e.,^>love in its carnal aspect. 

As^^ave just said, there are some very definite traditional as well 
as technical conceptualizations of the' notion of ."love" in India. 18 xhe 0 
traditional conceptualizati,bn of this notion underlies " the vast body of 
love narratives written during the New Indo-Aryan period in. the fo^m of a 
Ixterary or po^etic theipe. In its technical aspect, the notion of "love"/ " 
x's, conceptualized in three different ways in three categories of techni/al 

. Ixterature in India., 'In thp .kama-s as tr a tradition it is called kama, / .' 
•a natural desire"; in poetic "theory (i.e., the kavya-sastra tradition/ ■ 
.xb is known by the t^xm simgava msa, 'San esthetic experience"; and f/nally v 
xn the devotional literature (i.e., the bhakti-sastra tradition) it ih ' / 

referred to by the term vrema, "spiritual exp*^rience. ", In the absencZ 

t of ^ny discussion df tfhe^e conceptualizations, the reader' c^f this translation*'* 

• who xs certainly not expdctedl to be famiHar with them, woiild. be eafeily / ' 
led to believe that tlje Rasika^Hya of Keshavadasa is- merely a poetic / 
.versxon or adaptation of the kama-sastva tradition (which*unfortuna\ely^is ' 

'rather well known •'and misunderstood is the West). ' ' ' \' ' 

_3.2 Disregarding 'fior the motnent that Keshavadasa used the ?term / 
svngava rasa to. refer to .the 'notion of "Ibve" from an esthetic ^int of View 
throughout his wor4i which he intended to b§ a technical' manual,/on the theory 
of poetry of the ri^svka genre, it woulcH?e interesting to assume that the , 
RasT,kaprzya is, jin fact, such a poetic' adaptation , of the kma-sastra tradi^on 
and to see what is s^o entertaining about the so-called "poetry of love", 
»as claimed by the translator: I reproduce beloW several verses describlhe 
hidden" love" -from chapter (1) of the book: ' ^ 

Once in the woods xvhen Krisna did sport^ 
.With Hadha, seeking plea&ure^swe^l: , , ^ ' 
And shouts of joy did issue forth ^ \ 

As oft when lustful lovers -meet, \ 
When she did take the active jcole " • 

Her necklace studded with gents ^ . ^ iX . 

.Did wildly shake thus to and fro, 
Says Keshava, as it\were the sun " 
Had taken Saturn bn his- lap , ^ 
And joyfully him hp had, swayed ' 
In swing of black silk — so did flash '/ 
.Those dark gems with each'^ move she made. / 

Frankly the above-qoted description of ""hidden-lov^^. involving •4:he woma/- 
superior position of the coital posture is neither good poetry nor an 
adequate description of this particular posture. As a matter of fact it 
is completely devoid of any display of the artistic talent characteristic 




of 'Aeshavadasa; the poem does *not even impart a satisfactory account of 
^ this position with which I. have no reason to believe this greatest among 
the scholar-poets of the rttt's.chool was unfamiliar. Also the woman- 
superior position is the only Coital posture described by Keshavadasa, 
a'problem nowhere even touched upon by th6 translator, - 

l^ile claiming that the archetypal po^ems of the Rasikapriya are % 
npt "poetry of love" in the usual sense of the term, I do^not mea^i to deny 
' tils' ii)£^luence of the^ biological notion of kama and the spir itual^^tion' of 
pr*ena x>n Keshavadasa' s conceptualization of the esthetic notion of 3mgSra 
'pcisa. But to ignore the laksar^an-gTccntha character o£ the Rasihxppiyn 
and call* it a "book of pleasure" and so fo^.th amounts to distorting the 
contents of thi^ im/ortant work. It se ^ms-that the tra nslator of this 
text has not quite grasped the . signif icaAt'e 'Of thji Letai ■$'if*n§C02Q^^Tasa 
(as well ^as several others which I will 'disctfss in the last sectd^orT^f this 
review) with the result that he has completely ignored the laksana^gvanthci 
character of thg,work, and thus confuse^d the archetypal poems in the text * 
with, the real poetry of, the rasifca: .genre. , 

4.1. In this section I propose to deal with the traditional aspect of 
the notion of "loVe" as, it has been employed in the form* of a literary 
theme In a Wide variety of love narratives all over Northern India written 
during the New.Indo-Aryan peribd. The total number of these love narratives 
^ is anybody '-s . guess, but, the Actual number is fairly larg'e. They are written 
in a 'Variety of. languages such as Brarja, Avadhi, Rajasthan;L, Panjabi, and 
so on. 19 Some origiAa^ted in a specific area and spread all over Northern 
India, thUis ^giving r*ise to many regional- and linguistic variant ions. 20 
Quite a few bear the n^m^s of their particular poetic genres, such as- ^ 
Dhota maru ra duha or Kxn.Bana'-rukc^ani rZ belZy where the ten\s iuTzSj 
"couplet," and belZ^ "vine, creep.ei"', " signify the poetic genres of these 
works'. 21 The SGj love narratives are in prose as well ^sverse, ^nd their 
plptTs are taken f rom m^^olCogy, \history, and other sour^e^r^uctL..jasj f oik 
origin^and the .imagination of the^poet as well,^^ Ne\N7 Indo-Aryan!, love ^ 

narrative tradition differ^s f rpm' ics^ounterpart in Sanskrit' in one important 
respect, i.e%, it deals with love whibh^s at once intense^ spontane<?us and 
human, in contrast to* the rfental^ induceoN^d sophisticated love depicted 
in Sanskrit poetry, ^3 iihis intense, spontaneous and human love 'of the New 
IndS-Aryan period, being a product of the c^al ttadition.of Northern Ind^^ 
has its mundane as well as spiritual* aspects which are oft'en indistingtlish- 
able from each other. Therefore^ when we" speak o& the mundane love poetry 
as b.eing distinct from the splxiiniarr^love^oetry of the' period and try to ^ 
justify the eslistence of Sanskrit doctrinaire influences over thp latter, 25 ^ 
we should also keep' In mind that both mundane as well as spiritual *love 
narratives follow certain age-old underlying , legendary patterns common^J^ 
both, and with the exception of a few clear- cut cases, it may be rafej^rtr* 
difficult to distinguish one from the other. In other words , all love 
narratives, vhether mundane or spiritual\ have certaia^underlying similar- 
ities as well as surface 'differences, which^ irrespective of the philo- ^ 
sophical doctrinaire, interptetations of the latter by the post-'Sankara 
V:^lsr}ava ac^lryas aS well as Sufi poets, are deeply rooted in the orai ti;4diti 
f the Indo-Ar/an culture. That is to say, both the vaisnava and'^ufi 
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philosophical doctrinaire interpr^ations of th^e spiritual' .^love nar^atlives 
gain validity solely because they cWorm to the Wndary-'pat terns of" tihe . 
oral tradition ^nd not vice versa. 26 \it is, theref^ore^^necessary that we 
first Investigate briefly these legendary patterns-^s known to the oral' ■ ' ' 
tradition of the Indo*-Aryan culture. v ' 
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4.2. The oral tradition of the Indo-Aryan culWe rememliers .its 
legendary lovers>.s655riin^uistically spe^TTf^le way s^^- -^category « " 

■ of lovers is j:eiitembered by juxtaposing .tjie name of the'female partner aftej:- 
the name of the male part^iarf In the other categpry this order is reversed^,. 
I.e., the name of the male/partner is juxtaposed ' after 'the name of the "'■ 
feni^ale partner. Thus, Sh0;a-Parvati, Dhola-Maru and "a host of other luch ^' 
legendary lo^^ers .belongt£die__categ-ory of male-female pairs; and iTal^ilsa-^'' 
Agnimitra, Radha-Kr^tshTraTsita-Rama, Hira-Rahjah and so on belong to A^T- 
category of f emlle-male A^airs . For the sake of convenience I shallv/ymbolize 
the legendary lovers in/ these two categories by (falling them M-F riiirs 
and F-H pairs. The legendary patterns which underly all the lov/narratxves 
are characterizable iv/ terms of the, love Relationship between m£es and. , / 
females -as , pexcelved-^y the native^speakers of various. Indo-AryL laHAa^g*s 
spoken in Northern Iii^ia in the two categories of lover pairs. /The lovej'- 

^airs in the M-F catfe_g.orj^ and as a consequence, < the number of Move^jiarr^tWek 
dealing with M-F lo^er- pairs is significantly large. I will, tfefcMre;." " 

^iSGuss the^^loveji^rratives based oA M-F catego^ of lover pairs first; V'. " 

.nH /i'^* ^^^f^ to understand the^nature of the underlying Wiftilayities'" 

and ,surf ace-^dif £4rences 'l^etween love narrative's based on the M-F cafr^gorV 

of lover pairs/ 1 .propose to. compare the .basic elements of th6 structurfe ' " 

^Ll T.°%^^^-''^^^'''^'^f ^l^^^i^l Sanskrit poem wHtten by Kalidas^a, 
with that of Dhola mavu vn £m, whicri is a folk poem in Rajasthani, The.' 
s.lient features ^of the plots of these two poems are as follows: ' , - ' ' . 



1. 



2? 



}<imaTasmbTnvam 

Parvati i§ preordained 
marry Shiva* 



to 




VGods seek the help 6f Kama 
(the love god), in order to 
appease 3hiva. 

r 

Shi\j^a is unmoved and^ 
Kama. 



4. Parvati is disappointed in' 
her love. 

5. Parvati t^kes to penance *and 
^ austerity as a means of 

^ winning her love. 



1, 



2. 



Dhola maru'ra^duha 

f * ' J* ^ 

Both Dhola and Mai^u had a-^chi3.d 
marriage, * ' 

iMaru's^ father sends me^ssengers • to 
Dhola so thaf he'may come and 
fetch his^h^ride. v 

/ * <- 

Dhola forgets Har\i altogether and 
his second wife success&ully ' 

ts to kill the messengers 
before they c3n reach Dhola ' 



4. Maru is disappointed in her ' . ^ 
love* 

5. Maru undergoes suffering at her 
father's hou^e. . ' * • 



I-' 



Parvati^s' penance bears fruit 



SKiva* appears befpre Parvat 
±n the garb *of a hermits afij 
promises to marry he^ 

^ /■ 

The/martiage of Shiva 
Parvati takes place- 




>oI^ssengers are dispatched to 
Dhola^ after careful pl/anning 
and they succeed in tmeir aij) 

DI\ola -appears --rrrMaru's dream^ 



^Dhola finally arrives at Pugal 
to fetch Maruc ^ 



T^e above-'nofeed joints of comparison between Jthe, structure of plots. 
\of.the pTsems reveal, that* both the plots"^ are manifestations of 'a single 
under lyi^Jreg^ndary pati:er«n. However., while maintaining that the sinvLlarity 
betweeTi the. structure of plots of these two poems is not just a chanc^ 
resemblance, I-do not mean to i.mp-ly that the model wl^icK emerges from the ^ 
functional similariny inv.olved in* the common points (5f comparison (as I 
haVe tried to la/lustrate above) ^is the legendary model underlying ail the 
love- narratives dealing with ^-F category of lov^ pairs,* I al^o do not \ 
'mean to' say that the ^(iqmmon points of coifiparison listad_*abave exhaust all , 
the salient .features* of the plotfs' of these^love narrativesT^^~~~-^Khe-matter 
nee4;s to be" ijivestigate^ further, but this'sTiould not deter us from concl 
that sonje such under lyings IVgenda^^^jmi^^ does exist, and this model is 
not applicable to fove narratives based on^^the F-M category of lover pairs^ 



Central to all the love narratives dealing with ^.egendary lovers of' 
»the M-'F cauegory like Shiva-Parvati^and DhpJLa-KarU^ are (i) the^^nntng of 
her^^love^by a lady (ii) who^must.do «o' by h*er^wn^f f ortg widu^mlimal 
invo'lvem^nt , of her parents, , and (iii) avoidance * of "iJJL■ic1^^*l fiach 
love^ legerid-in the M-F category i^, tharefore»jiifferent from ^iWiry other 
legend in this category because of the „utl3J5t^^ss of the suffering andfi^he 
resolut^e persistence of its female meftArgrj^but ±x ife similar to every other 
'legend in. thife category ^because it iS"-a-Sttf#^ica^anif estatfon of the same 
underlying model. 



ts^egory xs r 
5ort and 

ItQg^S 



nds ar^not 
r of.^<J>heir 

ed for all ^ 
o not conform 
n other words, it*^ 



4.2-2 -The lover pairs in the F-M categ ory o f love 
remembeted in the Indo-Aryan cultural tradition InT 
counterpart in the M-«^F love legends. The F-N. ca 
those legendary lovers who are ekceptions of some 
to the standard pattern of legends in the M-F ca 

is appropiate to say that the only underlying common Xfature/of legends in 
the F-M category is th'^ir status as except! onsjjimbd!^ nqj^conformity to 
the standard pattern of M-F legends. — Theile^^orT^ over t^ie long stretches of 
the history of the Indo-Aryan culture, lover^^^vdio ^ultimaj:ely came to be . 
known as legendary lovers in the F-M category are describe^ as doing so by 
overcoming the social barriers and transcending the norms of the socdipty 
(with one important exception which' involve lovers who are al§o mother and 
father at the same tirte, to be discussers shortly). It is for this reason 
the F-M love legends are^jfi^er in number and' exhibit sufficient innernal 
diversity. A<5 t'-^r internal diversity , makes ^moro ro6m* f or poetic impro- 
vization arid imaginatlion, the FrM lovja legends' have been favorites with 
poets, and have been variously repeated. 30^ * 



• Historically the°loV« legends in the F-M categoryVdeve-lopetTcertain 
coherent p'at terns which a^^ as much an outcome of -.the ex^ceptional status 
of their lover-pairs as they-.^re a product o£-,the poetip -rmagination' and 
impWzation.^1 Therefore, d^lstead of t^pg ^a^search f or some under- 
lying ^legendary model in terms of -their ploit structure, etc. (because ■ • 
; such an endeavor is a fairly complWed matter ,, ahd^ therefore, cannot 'i 
be dealt with in detail in thls 7evi|M^, I will 6utline some general ' 
principles i^nvolved in these legen4-^. ^ ^^^o be useful to contrast 

these generaa principles '^th their cour^Vpart in the M-F legSwaVso that 
the distinctSn between them becomes stiff icl^ntly clear. Th^e generaV ' 
principles pan be stated as follows: . ' & 



1. 



2. 



3. 



M-F love legends 

^ 0 

TSoth male and female are 
predesign^ted to be husband 
and wife of eath other. 

The female actively seeks hef" 
pr^designated"4over. 



They" are unitedytdth each 
other as husbahd and wife. 




4. Love union bears fruit. 



• The legend concentrates on 
the female, who has a p^ersor\a- 
lity of her own quite distinct 
from her male partner^s. 



Major episodes take place in 
familiar \ inhabited environ- 
ments. 



5. 



6. 



've legends 

Ma^Le falls in love with the 
-female who i^ not predesignated 
to be his wife^ 

The^male seeks hisv^bjadoved who 
may or may not knqwiab(but him 
in adVanci 

X 

The;r may or^iaT-r^ be united 
With eac^^ojthe^;^ husband arfd 
wij 

Perpetqation of the love-union 
is\an end in itself. 

The- legend concentrates on the 
male and the female* is more or 
^less a reflection .of the 
personality of her maH^ counter- 
part. 

M^jor episodes take pl^ceja't'" > 
placds removed from faniijtiar 
environments 



! 

/ 



the love legends of the F-M^a£egory there are- two different^ 
depending upoh i;he status of.,.the female with regard to her male " 
er. Though th^^females in this category 9f legends are no^ predesigna- 
ks beloveds of. their lovers, they are accorded the status of a svaklya 
one s own, parak^ya, "belonging to another," heroines, as the case may 
-be. I^uch, a distinction is noticeably absent in M-F legends. 32 Some 
sya^t,^a heroines are regarded as mothers who are desexuaiized_^ect objects 

l^-T'"!^- °^ ''^^ "^^^ cite;l.^/f^exaSpie-of a 

si>a?:7:5ra-heToiT:ie-,---who is also. a mother. Indo.-Aryan poets never indulge into 
any open description of the love-making of a svaklya heroine, who is a 
mother, a.nd her lover in their love narratives. On the other hand there is 
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no such .restriction on the; love affair of a pa5^?rfci2/5 ' Wo ine and her lover. 
Ra^dha of the Krisna legend ^ds the prime example of a paraklya heroine, 34 



J 4«3. I vould like to summarize the' discussion in this section thus 
far by saying that the 'Indo-Aryan cultural tradition remembers its legendary 
love^rs^^by juxtaposing , their names in two different orders,^ i.e\ , male- 
female and feiaale-male. ^This method of juxtaposing, which is based on some 

^mantic principles of the compounding of nouns in Indo-Aryan languages, 
acts as a memory-storing device in the oral trajiition i^or distinguishing 
two kinds o'f love legends in which the named* lover pairs are principal 

.characters. It^ goes without saying that the love narratives based on these 

ftwo kinds,, of legends developed along different lines, and in spite of the 
|.nfluences they exerted upon feach either, they have ,remaitied discrete. It 

.Wuld also be appropriate to say that the present discussion on the cate- 
gorization of loye legends and of the narratives based upon them is somewhat 
simplified and leaves out many of their other significant and more'fcoraplex 
f,6attires*35 xt is also noteworthy that the devotional love narratives,^ 

^hich gave rise to the ras'iha genre of love poetry Of the New Indo-Aryan 
period (as described by Keshavada'sa in his Rasiktipr^ya) ^ mainly rely pn" 
F-M category of love legends (ieA-, of Radha-4Crisna and Sj.ta-Rama) ,3^ i' / 

,will discuss this matter in deti^il in the next-^-section of the reviewL v 



So far I have discussed some of t^e characteristics of the 
' tAdi^tion of love narratives /(which includes dj^^tional narratives as well) 
to demonstrate that devotion4l narratives are but a ^pecial class of this 
tradition, I hav^e. also commented that the rasika genre of love poetry grew 
out c^f devotional narratives based on legendary\lovers ofc the F-M category^ 
In oi^4er to follow the course of development of tha rasika genre, it is* .\ 
necessary to gain some idea of the various hhakti arenas in Northern lAdia 
vis-a-vis the t^7o categories* of love legends. Such an exercise is a- desider- 
atum not only, 1)e cause it will provide a basis for systematizing various 
schools of hhakti poetry in the Hindi area (which arfe^ otherwise quite hetero- 
_geneous), bu/ also to gain a be|fter perspective of the historical deveJ.opment 
of the rasikjci .genrV\and other refated matters ^ 



\hhd Hindi ^area 



f 



In ^ the Hindi ^ar^a of Northern India, there are thrjpe distinct literary 
trends w ± tkir]^ thej)hikti movements (i) Santa hhakti of the abstract godhead j 
Rama, as Represented by Kabiradasa and other saints37 ; (ii) Krisi^ hhakti 
of Krisna' ^as- the godhead as represented by Suradasa and others^o; ani (iii) 
^ Rnna bhakti 'of Rama (who is the son of Dasaratha and essentially the same 

person described by Valmiki) as represented by Tulasidasa and others ^ 39 
,I» the .krd^i^a hhakti trend, its godhead, Krisna, 'hks distinctly two forms: 
Ci) of the cowherd of Braja who engages in love spofits with gopl^ and"Rad\at ' 
and (^i) of the kinp of Dwarika who marries Rukamini^ So in all there are 
four 'trends in th^ hhakti poetry of Northern India durin| the period. 

Of these foujr hhakti trends, two are based on M-F category of love 
le^'ends and two on F-M category. The Rmd hJiakti of the abstract godhead, 
R^a, who ^ates with the devotee of the Santa school, and the Krisyyi hhakti 
qff Krisn'a "(the husband of Rukamini) are .based on the loving relationship 
Between a male and female as implied in the U-F category , of. legendary lovers^ 
rThe other two, i.e the Krism bhak'ti of^^the do\^7hex'd Krisna (who engages in 
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5; . \ .^c^pts and.-Radha) and the 2>;:aAri of the personal godhead, 

Rama, (t'he husfcand of Sita^) involve the loving relationship between a 
female and male as implied in the F-M category of legendary lovers . Cutting 
''iTTJj'f^ ""A^fv."^ ^"""^"^ relationship ben.een a male and 'female as implied 
in these four bhakU trends is m distinction between the ScSmkhya notion 
pLS?fir?i"'''"'''^ order b^sed on the relationship between the vurusa and. 
prakrU ^nd its reversal symbolized by the union pf aiinan with pamltman on 
the xines;as. posited m the Advaita.vedanta. The two. kinds of loving relation- 
al J'andTvA'''"' '"'"'"'"^ ^"''^'^^ respectivel? co^s^itute 
J-F and F-M lover pairs, represent two different bhakti views of dhe cosmic 

t3o r r P^^^^ed in the Samkhj^a philosophy. .Similarly, tie 

two kinds ^of loving relationship between abstract Rama/and the devotee, 
and Radija and the cowherd Krisna, which too are respectively ^f-F and F-M 
lover pairs, also represent two different interpretations' o^ the union of ' 
atman with pa^matman as posited in the Advaita vedanta phi^sophy (through 
a reversal of ^he .cosmic evolutionary, order) , 7 > ^""'"^""S" 

nA^; .Ssfo'^e'l discuss the characteristics of the vlsika genre of love 

P6erry. it is necessa^ to understW the fusion of the notion of spiritual 
experience of hha.k,tz\vi,th that of ^Jhe^^'-estbetic notion of rasa. .This fusion 
was also a pfoduc^ of^t^e New" I ndo- Aryan period and manifested in two different 
forms m the area. -On^e is the notion of bhakti-vasa as developed 4,y the 
Gaudiya Vaisnavas.pf Bengal, whose chief theoretical exponents were Rupa ' ' 
lTZ^'"\ u ^^f «^^^\Go^ami = 40 . The other was the notion of BhaUi-Mvya- 
of Rinl^l'^V! "° theoretical exponent in the manner of the Gaudiya Vaisnavas 
of^Bengal, bu-t nevertheless ' influenced the works of the r>dsika poets of the 
Hindi^area.^1 The notion of hhakti-r>asa, which I will render as "spiritual-. ' 
esthetic experience,' is an esoteric concept limited only to the experiencer 
who meets^ with -certain sectarian qualifications. However, the notion of 
Dhaktv-kavya-vasa has its both esoteric as well as exoteric aspects. 
In Its esoteric sense, it refers to the spiritual esthetic experience o'f 
love .poetry and underlies the poetry of the various msika sects of the' 
Hindi area In its exotetic aspect^', it mdans esthetic experience of the ' 
spiritual love poetry and could be 'appreciated by any connoisseur well- 
""flf^l"^ the tradition of the rasi^genre. As I have said above, the^hotion 

did the bhakpz-rasa m the persons of Rupa Gosvami and Sanatana Gosvami, but 
It did have an exponent of its poetic theoretical aspect in the person ' 

r ' /fshavadasa's^.?asi/capH2/5 is primarily a text on poetic 
theofy whereas for instance, the Bhakti-rasamrita sindhu and Uoovala nilmani 
o IZltTT'f f °' bhakti-rasa theory. Just as we caf fin'd eleSs 
of bnaktv in Keshava,, so we can look^.or elements of poetic theory^ in Ruoa ' 
Gosvami's ,works. though neither of them are probably Ltended to & read' ' 
that way. However, the ii^pli cations arfe unay^oid'able because of the nature " • 
ot these\ texts, ■ ." ♦ , . ■ . 

The -fusitjn of ^ spiritual expeifience of bhakti x<r±th the esthetic 
experience of rasa, 'thus paved the way for e.la.boration of the nbtion of ' 
bha<tzrvasa and bhaKti-hivj^a-msa, on the model of the r>asa theory bf 
Sanskrit poetics. Such an elaboration: was carried out ^,y Keshavadasa in 
the framework of the F-M category of love lLends in contradistinction to 
the theorization in' Sanskrit poetic thfeory 4hich debased on the M-F category 
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of love legends. Thus the spiritual experience of bhakti^ which also 
demands inborn love of ^the divine^ came to be identified with the biological 
notion^ of kama — a development perfectly suitable to the requirement of 
the .perpetuation of the loverunion as an end in itself as depicted in the 
narratives based on F-M categ<?ry of^ love-pairs forms the basis of the * 
..realization of the experience ^otbhakti rasa and bhakti-kavya-rasd ^ the 
identification of the spiritual experience of bhakti with the biological 
notion of kama — 3n identification which gave rise to the reformulated 
notion of the esthetic experience of srmgara rasa — was purely a literary, 
theoretical development. In other words, such an identification^ though it 
is a logical extension of the requirements of the underlying mpdel of the 
narratives based of F-M love 'legends, is only remotely connect;ed (a^ a 
technical concept) wi^th the intense , ^spontaneous and human love characteristic 
of t,lte poetry of the New Indo-Aryan period. 

« - < * 

5.3. 'Thus the technical conceptualization (see 3.1) of the notion of 
srngara rasa involving the loving relationship between the paraktya heroine, 
Radha, and Krisna on the bne hand, and between the desexualized respect 
object, Sita (who is .i svakiya heroine), and Rama on the other, gave rise to 
the ras'i^a genre of love poetry. Thus we have Kri^na'^ bhakti rasika poetry, 
as well a^s^ama bhakti rasika poetry*^^ Keshavada^ia in his Rasikapriya has 
syst'ematicari^ described the conventions of tkas^e^two kinds of rasika genre 
of- love -poetry^^posit ing Radha as ^an archetypal heroine and Krisna as an 
archetypal hero, ^f^dha as an archetypal heroine, who represents Radha, the 
beloved of the eowherSs^risna, makes love with .him as a parakZy a' heroine • 
This love affair takes pi^e in non-familiar environments and is labelled* 
by Keshavadasa as "hidden I^a^ . In her 'role as, an archetypal herpine,V " 
Radha also symbolizes Sita as^^a. svaktya heroine whose public image is that 
of the outwardly restrained NortF^sIndian wife of Rama. Similarly, Keshava- 
dasa' s archetypal hero Krisna, who rn^his private life is the cowherd Krisna, 
also has the public image of Rama. Tnl>s synthesis of the public .Ja^d private 
images of a female (as a beloved and wife^and a male (as a lovef and 
Ijrusb^d) by combining them respectively in ut^pers^s of Radha^ and Krisna 
at the conceptual le/el is an end product of the tra'dition of loVe narratives 
written during the New Indo-Aryan period in Nortrfs^ India. ^5 it epitomizes 
the idealistic solution between the ,two corif licting^tterns x>f the mutual * 
, relationship between a male, and female as present in the M-F arid F~M 
categories of lovers at both the spiritual sls well as mund^e levels. 

^ A description of the love affairs of a befo who is a love^N^nd a 
husband at the same time with a heroine who is a beloved as well aSL a wife 
in terms of the conceptual fjramework of the bhaktirkavya-rasa ^ was abs^e 
basis of the rasika genre of love poetry, though at the spiritual level]\^ 
Krisna bhakti rasika poetry concentrated on the beloved-lover aspject and 
Rama bhakti raBika poetry on the mother-father aspect. The mundane rasika 
poetry, which grew out of the spirittral poetry of this genre, however, did 
not maintain any such distinction. ^^^>Jhis mundane rasika poetry minus the 
element of bhakti and l)ecame a ma^or tirend which is variously known as 
rZtimkta smgarika poetry, srn^araparaka poetry and so on. ^7 The translator 
of the Rasikapriya^ when he spoke of "poetry of love," should have referred, 
as he does, to the archetypal poe;irs, of the Rasikapriya. 

6.1. In sections (Ji^^-^nd (5) of* this review I have tried to present 
an outline of the^dev^eTopment of various literary trends in order to put the 



oi^n. / * tnis genre. in terms of the ctjnceptual framework of Mip 

Rae-ih2pnya presupposes this. background. In this section I win try to 
explxeate some of the major concepts of this work as well as S character 
. as a Jaksana-grantha work. • ; ' as if^-^character 

• "^^^^ with some of the key^ concejits of the Rqkikapvm I "' 

will presuppose a certain amount of f^iliarity on the parf oSe reLr 

TtKx^ ^ense cnac i will make use of such conventions ^nH 

ont^ex If '^h"' °' ^^^'^ ^supiositions as weS as 5u Jf 

coptpxt of their eJcegetical conventions, as for instahce is done W l\l 

^4. maKe sense, but such readings or jinterprfetations may not be the- onpc,, 

viilns mSe''r:"n°'^ °' ^ ^^T^^^^ workV49\ p^euJta^^o ' er- 

^i^r 'i ii"''" '° establish the character of the R^sika- 

Vfya, as explained by Keshava 'himself (-sub-s^ctW 6.2), then examine the ^ 

"i-^eitio: tTM'^' '^-'^^ ^^^^ Of Radha and^^^ij;f 



- ' * 6.2, Keshavadasa, in the first chapter of his wbrk char3b^Pr^,oe 

nis. systematization of it by means of several steps. After preliminarv 
.invocation e.t.. he p.aise^.the cowherd K^^isn.; in verse (2\) wLc\'l reproduce 
fbelow in- the original in Roman transliteratiS^: \ ■ ''^P''°^"J'^ 

; Srlvri?abhanu-kumari.heta,, srngdi^ru^lbhaya / \ \ ' 
■ . ^ basa hasa-msa hai>e, matu-bandhan^mmmqua -/ 
kest-pratt ati paudra, vlra maro vat^asura / 
. -bhaya davanala-pafia, piyo blbhatsa bakt-ura / 
• att^adbhuta vanoi vivanoi-mati , santa' santatai Sooa oittd / ' 
I kaht kesava sevahu rasikajana, navarasmaya brajaraja nita.// 

The translator's rendering of this verse in English is as follows: ^ 

Who did assume a form so that 

Shri Vrisabhanu's daughter, Radhaji,* 
, , ^ Could seek love in him; who begat " ^ " - * 

Such merriment when he did steal 

The clothes of bafthing cowherd girls: 
.'j .l^o" showed much winning tenderness 

Bound by his mother; ^nd who was K • * " * 

Fearful when Keshi he suppressed; \ '\ 
] ^ And full of valotir when he killed 
•J. . Vatsasura; and of d,readfuL shape 

When he the forest fire ^id swill, 
^\ And loathesomeness who did create '^'""'^"^ 
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The breasts of Putana in death's hold 

Who held - astounded JBrahma too, ^ • , \ 

When the stolen calVye;B restbred; > , * , 

The sentiment of won<der who'% ' 
B'rcugHt forth; that very same'-'^Shri Krisna 
Of Neture who is ever calm: ' ^ * 

Of sentiments nine, 0!. lovers, him ' 
You should e'er serve,- says Keshavadasa* 

Anyone who has some knowledge of the esoteric aspect of the notion 
of bhakti-'kavyoL-'Vasa -as it pocurs in the works of the various poetW of the 
Hindi area of the period can easily tell that Keshavadasa has chosen words 
and expressic^ns in this verse»to the cowherd Krisna who: (i) is served 
by the rastKaJana (a term, referring to the members of the various rasika 
sects); (i'i) assumes forms of the hero of the nine literary or esthetic 
sentiment^ or emotions (a fact which indicates tha^t composing a Krisna 
hhakti poem or participating in the singing 'of one is. performance of hhal}/vi^^) 
and (iii), above all, ±^ svnga:i(}a-''ru'pa (i,^., of ! the<4ornro| smgara ras/ 
a form he assnme'd for the sake of Vrisabhanu's virgin daughter (kivmri 
Key. expressions in this verse are: (i) svngara (which I will discuss/shortly), 
^±±) ^rasikajtina (a- term which contrasts witfe rasikoM [occiiriiag inyve'rse(12) 
f this chapter] and consists of the noun rasikUj "connoisseurV'/vith. the 
plural marker jam) refer.ring to the various krisnd-rbhakti sects5^; (ij.i) 
s^i^a%3 referring to the performance of hhakti; and (iv)*the epithets 
brajar^M for/Kfisna and ^Vrisabhanu-kmari for^Radha. The a^lication of 
-the epithet, pra,iara,ja to I(risna is self-explanatory, but a ii^ference to„ 
RadYiai as'Vrz^abhSn is not. The first line of the/verse, i.e., ^- 

srJvrisabhanU'-hMnS:^ heta^ srngara-mpa bhaya^ "who assunied the srngara 
form for the sake oiN;he virgin daughter of Vrisabhanu,'^ contain's'ref erence 
to two important^ sectarian principles*. By referring to the voluntary as$ump- 
tion of the srngara form by Krisna for the sake ..of Vrisabhanu's daughter, . ' 
the poet is invoking, a philosophical cloctrii:)aire/assumption centti^^ to all 
the krisna-^bhakti sects, i,ec, the notion of "grace." Ry the application 
of th^ epithet Vrisabhanu's daughter to Radha, he means'a pa*rticul^r image of 
Radha who in. her "public life ever remained the virgin daughter of V^risabhanu , 
i±%e,y A parakZya Keroine), ^but v/as secretly married to Krisna,^^ 

In the next sect'^on, ICeshavadasa mentions that his work was written 
by him at the ins'tance of l\is patron, Indrajit Singh, I quote verses 
(10-14) from the original in Roman, transliteration because they also employ 
: certain terms and expressions as' well as make reference to other matters, 
"fche import of which again missed by the tfranslator: 

Ttna kavi kesa7^ada3a.soMkZnho dliarma'-sanahu / * 
saba, sukha dat kari yofnkahyo^ *rasikapriya kar.i dehu//10// 
samhata sordm sai barasa bZte ath^tallsa . 
katiga sudi/tithi saptami bora barani racani^sa/Zil// 
ati rati-gcfti mati eh^ kari^ bibidha bibeka^bilasa/ 
rasikana kofn rasikapriya ktnl kesavadasa//12/{/ * 
;]yoM binu/ dlth-i na sobhijai^looana tola b-iealaV ' « 
tyoh hi llesavd shkala kavi^' binu banZ na rasata//13/^^ 
tatefn ripi sonr soai ^a(^^fki,jai sarasa kabitta/^ . ♦ 
kesava syama .sicjana^kd^ sunata hoi hasa oitta//Tk// 
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The translator's rendering 'oL/^ese verse,s in English is as follows: 



c*»Khe took the guru j?lantra 
From Kfesh^adasa, giving much 

lOf joy, he m^de 
The Rasikpx'iya^ 
.Si'xteen hundre 



On the seven 
Of Eighth, 



day of 
onday, to be 



undertake 
fus in samvat 
^orty-eight 

^ bright half, 
recise — 

With loVe/and wisdom to the task 

Summoning, Keshavadasa did write 

The Easikapriya, witK knowledge' filled, 

for petsons of the amorous kind. 

As big eyes splendour do* not giv^ 

If in beholding^ 'they be blind, y 

E'en Ss^o without succulent words " / 

The pdets elegance do not kno^w^ / 

Therefbfe one should, considerin&^ell, 

.Sa^s Keshayadasa, such poems aompose 

Whiclr"by,.,4heir sweetnfess will/the mind 

Of the "dear dark beloved mate 

By their melodious "music' -bind, * , 

Aild in a moment captivate- 



^Besides -explaining his relatiomfship with his patron and giving the 
date- on which he began writing the Rasil<.(xpviyn , he informs tl>at he has 
written this work for 'the_ rasikas and at the-same^ time instructs th^- aspirant 
poet in the art of composing ppetry of the i^mika genre. The key terms in 
thes^ verses are (i) ratt (an obvious reference to the Ratirahasym^ of ^ ^ 
DRa) :and^(ii) rasikana fanothpr 



KokkoRa) :and^i) rasikana (another plui:al form of the noun rasiJ& wit 
th6 suffix^ -ncj)^ referring to connoisseurs of rasika poet ryv-^ Both of these 
terms occur in 'verse (12),^ thus the occCirr^nce of .tfre'-H^ rati in vexse^-(12.^ 
serves -twofold purpose, i.-e., (i) it makes 'ref^r^ce -'to thejatirahasyafn ^ 
of Kokkoka, a work Which influenced the Ipve^etry of the'''rasika genrey. / 
and (ii) it ^supplies content to the nofion^f srng^Mmsq^s^ fCoccurs/{n 
v^rse (2><(qu6ted earlier).,^ Th^^rm rao^kati&i^s it^^occur^- invverse^ tpi 
also^h^ twofold interp^e-t^tion due to^ihTocCunre^^ of the generic plu/ld 
suffirx -Vfa- (as opposed ^to th6 sp:e^^r£p6 plni:>erT ^suf f ±k -jana) , i.e.^ it 
-refers to the .specif ifc,^asi/ea^^3|Jjidi:^^ by rasikajcma) for^whom me 
M$ik^ ,pyetxy jias sypbcaic sect^a^tdn meaning,' as well as to the rasiKaf' . 
in general for whom It does tiot^ave^any restricted sectarian'^ connoiations 
Verse (12) thys establishes Jjr^ twofold character, f.e.^ the spir^ual as 
well as mOndane aspects , ^^|^^1t^^ of the- hhakti'-kaoya-rasa, 

(13) defines the poetry ^^fXptter^ genre by invoking^jO^^ of the 

splendor of >ig eyes wR^h, if bliad, have no spl^ndtJ^^Tt^ they 
would fafl to attratt/a beholder^ (b.y extensi^^ir'atrue connisyeur); Verse 
(13) instructs the afSpirant poet'in tK^.-aft of composing poetry by asking 
him to d,elve;^deepl/ into the fun^iafflgntal concepts of th^asika poetry 
(as- Explained, in/the .^asi^^pa*^^) ^ Taken together th^ sections entitled 
"The exploits of KriS9^*^^d TThe writing oi^ Rasikqpi>iya'' (as they arc 




-rendered by tJieTpfanslator) /lefine the poetry ofy^he ra'sika genre in its 
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spiritual as well as ipundane aspects, set forth the laksana-grantha ch4rdc- 
ter of thg work^ ^ndfinally instruct the literary connoisseur and t^ 
aspirant poet respectively in the art of appreciating and composing this 
kind of poetry. ^ ^ ^ ; L ' <^ 

6.3. , K^shavadasa discusses his. notipn of smgara rasa l^thapters (1),/ 
(6) and (9-ri:). In chapter (^}^ he enumerates the nine rasc^ Ty^^ 
literary esthetic emotions) and establishes the supremacy c^f We svngara 
(i.e., th^literary esthetic emotion of love). *Hie term srndara oeciar^in 
this chaptt^r in three different spellings: (i) the driginay)^a^sa/77a/^pe)/l- 
ing, i/e. , srng^ora,, (ii) the tadbhava spelling, i.e., sing'M'a) amd/^ill^ 
$rna^al*J^e semi" tats ama spelj.ing, in this^orrder. These ychtee /differ^t 
soilings of the same term are very significant. The or^^inal^ hxtsame 

^jelling is employed only in saction-headings and .signifies ^he adc^tancev 
^of the basic systematTics of the rasa^ theory of IndiSn poetics., The^ second, 
i.e.*' the tadbhava spelling, has a twofold significance, i.e., (±Y ftdm the 
point of view of *'lov/^" as a literary theme, it denotes the New /ndo-Aryan 
theme "of. love as opp'osed to its' -counterpart in Sanskrit; and (i/i) from the 
point of^.view of the poetic theory, it refers, to "love" as on^ of nine 
liter,ar;j6J^sth^ic./emotioaSifj Finally, the semi-^a^sama sp^Hlng, srngaray 
denotes a notion* of t^is^raea which (i) subsumes wi/thinrit^lf all' the rest 
of the emotions, and (ii) refe'rs to this emo^Jion in the specif ic , sense of 
the rasij<^ genre of love poetry (in terms of the implications discussed ' 
ia section$ . [4] and [5] pf this review). So smgf5ra Yas a. ^iin its semi- 



^iatsaxna spellirvg) ^s a concept in poetic .theory has.a traditional sjstemic 
basis as an effect produced by^the bringing^^ogether of vibhava^ onubhava ' 
and scm<oiarl b/2ay(5;§*^ ^-(discussed by Keshava ixi chapt^er 66). x^hich convert 
the ,st/za^/^-Ma^«^ into >asa. However^ with regard tyits notional content, 
it ,dif fers.-^nsiderably from its co^Hlxerpart/irt Sanskrit literature as well 
as poetj^ theory. As a literary^them^ it*i«^at once both biological as.jwell 
as dB^ti6nal^, . and as a concepjr^aving bi^3^icaiyQ\^m--dej?^ti^^ content, 
it/fs a spiritual (i.e.,. esoteric) ^as ^^1 a^'mur^ari,e (a.e., exoteric) 
tot ion . ^ y 

\\ ' 

lie^hava then apc^ts the usual two aspect^ of^srng'ai'a rasa^ i^,, 
th^love-in~union (referred to by the , seml-i&tsa^na spei^iing, samjoda, 
s7distinc>f jrom^'fche tatsama spelling, samyoga) and IqpS^f-sepa^t^jl^ v 
(Ui^A^^^ed by the i^iginal tatsma spelling, viyoga) J The si^nificaa^ 
o£ tiie use of semi-ia^^oma^^ielling samjoga in ^he definition (as opposed 
to the totsamc)^ spelling, s^2/^?g^a,^whic occurs only* iiT the section he*ading) 
Tres in'theyfact that the noti/on of love-^in-union^s propounded in the 
Rasikapviyd, is quite distinct from its counterpart ia^anskrit poetic tl;^eory. 
,However,,in %ts loveyln-s^eparation, i.e., the viyoga aspecy, it is an 
vtion o^ Keshavadasia. .^Both love-in-union and love-in~separation are fi 
subdiy'id^^i into- p;ra<?te?^wa, 'Vonc^aled ^an.d pra^casa^ "open,". (Q^-".clj 
as ^^ndered by^t^e^translator .) 



far, 



ERLC 



Apart fi^m his notion of viyoga srngaray "love-iti-separatlor 
Keshava' dis^uss^s ajxother Jcind of love-in-separation .in chapters^ (6) ' and 
(9-11). He labelsvthi^ other kind of loye-inrseparation vii^raZcmbha srngara. 
^ The distinction he^^ie^* viyoga srngara and vipralambha srngam, as introduced 
by Kesh/va is 'a .signiiicant dei^rture from Sanskrit poetic Jk^neory. -54 The 
^"i^yQg^ smgara of Keshava is a notion very much akin t<5 tb^ 



noti 



2.^ 




pvemavatc..tya, a state of loving ab^enc-mindedness<^ mentioned by Rupa 
Gosvami, in his V.j.vala nllamani,^^ .Most, authorities on the jindi i^tsna- 
bndkU tradition, as well as scholars of rlti poetics 4 far 'a^ ? know ■ 
do not seen, to exhibit any familiarity with the nollor^oV nloga sr^'^^^^^^ 
as a state of mind in which the- lovers feel thems^elves as disuStermentallv 
from. each other in love^in^unlon. ' = "isunxpea mentally 



. ■_ Kesljava distinguishes four kinds ot-vipralambM sr^iQ^ i e (±\ 
puy-anuya. I.e.. "affection arising before the lovets meet",' (il) * 
.mana, indignation or arrogance," (iii) Wna, "sorroWof one who "has. no 
hope^of a re-union which yet is deafined to take pj.ace^-,nd (iv) prSssa 

Jo^.-TT °' k''"' 1"^°'''" «^his. categorizati.>nl^f!llows aS " 
- -poetic^ theory but. replaces the usual notional content^of these f oun kSds 




/^^^iJi^'^i^ the.&^ramara-^?£^-o^^iiradasa), sltpul^ not- be .-confuserwith^the 
^not-ioa/f t;tra,a. ^love-in-sepa^^^iSST^^ in love narratives 

based on M-F legends. The best exampler^f^KK^otion- ^f 

-n-^a^ ^Al^ Kabira's notion o| Wa/z^ is akin to and follo^-fefi con- 
ventions o/m^F love legends. 59-^-^i-e.^seems t^at most writers on thllSt 
T^tii; ir^he1r5oJL'''"^\^^^" an>se^the term .^ ,uite indiscrl^ 

C - systematization af heroes and heroines by thi schol^^T^S^ 
th^ 2n,tt school differs from its counterpart in Sanskrit pontic theory 
in several important respects. ?ho.|h fl-F and F-^i categories of love Lgends 
literature ^hich came into being pripr' to the literature of - - 
the .New Indo-Aryan period, bhe F-M love legends did not figure'^ a distinct ' 
. and independent- category. For instance, the various play^ and- p^ems wrSen 
by Kalidasa .clearly exhibit these two. categories of love legends (as Thave 

formed a kind of appendage tio the, M-F' category in Sanskrit-poetic theory 
un<ier_^the guise of the distinction betwesn svflklya, " one ' , and ^ 

'lTvTf'i<!T^°^f''^ to another," heroines.' However, during the N^w Indo-, . 
o Aryan period, and especially under the influence of the devotional love 
narrative _ tradition,. th/F-M category of, love narratives, were reiTdgnized ' < 
as a distinct class Thefefore. it is appropriate te^saf that^he sole 
emphasis of _ the Sanskrit poetic ^theore tS^ci^ns .i^s-upon, the heroe>^d heroines 
^feased on narratives involvipg M-F lave legends- On the o the r/ hand, ^h/ 
scyiar-poets of th^/mi school, especially Keshavadasa in/his Rasikapi^uja. ' 
tS " r '"l^^^''^^^"^^'^^^ °f heroes and heroines as/hey were dLS^^ed ■ 
tae. context .of love narrative Based on F-M legends. Such a fact is indicated 
the almpst universal acceptance of Radha and Krisna a/ the archetypal ^ 
eroine and Wo by the scholar-poets of the ritt schoal. With this general 
sxatement of^.£he characteristic difference involved irf the classification 
of heroes and heroines in, works on Sanskrit poetic theory and the Hindi^^ J 

■ ■ / ' , o ^ 



ritiNichool, ?^:will now discuss a few/ins taaces, of the specific differences 
betwe'dn the tyo Such a discuSsion/l believe, will also help dispel the 
belief that the systematizal^ion bf/heroes and heroines of the rZti school 
is merely a duplication of its c^nterpart in- Sanskrit, a belief which res^s 
solely *on te.n&inological simirai?4ties- ^ 



* The first such point of/diff^erence between Sanskrit 'poetic theory 
and the Hindi rn.ti school is/thei^- conceptuali^afiotToS the personality of 
the. hero This difference can be^ seen by cpiaiJaring thfe generic definition 
of t;he hero as given in the 5a/z^j/a-(iargirJa of Visvaj^&tha KaViraja with ^that 
of 'the Rasikapriya of Keshav^d^sa, ^^^>d:svanatha KaVi/faja g'ive$ the following 

^^enerlcijiefinition of th^ hero; 

Liberal, leamei^yj^^good family, grace^fil with 

• ..ardour of youthx^i^id beauty, clever ^ .a/general 

favorite, and/possessed of spirit ji^t,^ aM^^rtup^--^ 
: ' such is" the-^eading character-^^ 
• , \ / • ' 

On^ the .other hand, ijlekhava's generic definition of the hero reads as 
follows:^^^^ ^ ^ /' ' * '^'^ / 

Khow hinij^a' nayaka, 'says Keshava 
Renouncing J young, vigorous, vainj ^ " 

Forgiving, and adept in •^love; / .* , 

Handsomej wfealthy, skilful, plain; >. * / 

Visvanatha l!^avir^ja develops his generic definiti'on of the hero further 

on the basi&\of his disposition and in relation to the heroine. Thus he 

classifies his hero into four categories *on the basis of his" dis|Jositional 

traits, viz , (i) high-'spiriteii. but temperate^and firm (dhlrodatta) ^ 

(ii) firm and haughty [SiZrod^Hatg.) ^ (iii)^ay and ;thoughiless (dhlral<ztU 

ta) and (iv) fim^nd mlldUdhZva^fasanta)^ Within each of these four ' • 

kinds, there are rurther sub-divisjLons according to the hero's r^itftionship 

with a heroine They ar^: (i^ impar4:ial, (ii) sau(^y, (iii) faithful, and 

(iv),sly Kesfhava, op the other, hand, does not develop his character--' 

ization of hero in ^he manner xt^ is done by Visvauatha Kavirajac Keshaval^s 

generic definition ,is at the ^toe time a statement of the disposition 

of the hero who above all is koka-kalani p^^^'Zndj "adept in (the art of ) ^ 

love " However, Keshavfi^ adopts ^Visvanatha Kav'iraja's basis of relationship 

between a hero and a heroine and categorizes his hero accordingly. 

•» • • 

The major difference between Visvanatha Kaviraja on the one hand 
and Keshavadasa on t;he other is that the former is describing his generic 
hero as four, different persotts with four different dispositional traits. / 
Also these four different persons are each c^nceivfed to be relatecl to . 
heroine^ in -four (different Ipgical w§ys ^Ke^hava is describing a ^single 
.person who is- '*adept in (the art of) love" and assumes a fourfold personality 
as may be called for in terms of the interaction, between -him and Ijis ' . . 
bel6ved Thfs subsump.tion of the multiple personalities into an a^chfetypal 



; hero in^the person of Krisna who acts differently in different situations 

i^an important- characteristic of heroes in loye narratives baaed on the 
-^-y category of^legends. I would even go as far as to' say that Keshava's 
description of heroes (as well as of heroines)' is not designed to restate 
/3r, replace its counterpart in Sanskrit poeU'ic theory. It is an innovation 
of the New Indo-Aisyan period.* If complements their Sanskiritic description 
-bjsed on love narratives of the M-F category with a systematization of 
their counterpart basfd.Qn F-M W legends... Sanskrit poetic theory is 
not even^ f^amiliar with thi New Inlb-Aryan mdde of Systematiz'ation of heroes 
.and heroines. TherefoiTe, it is^uttdrly absurd to 6ay that the rlH poetics 
j« merely duplicated the principles of. Sajiskftit poetic theory. 



Keshava describes his systematization of heroines in chap 
and (7). The systematization given in chaptet"( ' 

. ficantly from the tradit ional Sanskril;±c: classification and is fai 
plicated. " ■ • - - - - - • • 



(3) 

iverges quit^signi- 



cpm- 



. . However, his ^j-ghtfold cl.assifid'ation of heroines as giv^ iii 

chapter (7) is adopted from PJatyd-iastpa of*~Bh ' 



larat 



Bvakiya 



madhya 



In chapter (-3), he repognizes .four kinds of heroaiies.on the basis oX 
their genus as described in the ^flatirahasyam of Kokkoka, ^and then ip^tro- ^ 
daces the usual classification o'f them on the basis. <^f their relationship 
wxth the^^hero into (i) ^vaklya, "one^s own," (ii) ^parakufa, "belonging to 
another,- and (iii) smanyai "ordinary." Both- svaklya and pamkZy a cate- 
gories are developed further v For instance, the' category of svaktya, 
^ich is. by far the better developed of the two, can be plotted Us follows: 

' * " _ • * •# 

'Tm^ha — naval avadku ^ 
' . naVayauvana 

• navala-ananga 

arudhay<^vana ' 
' pragalbhavaoana ^ - ^"^ 
pradurbhutamnobhava ' ^ 
*, surativioitra 

praudha — samc^tarflaakovd.da 
' ' M ^ , ' ; . ' • citTavihhrama ' 

. * ' ' ckramita ' ^ , 

* lubdhapati ' . - 

His parqkiya hetoihes are of only two kinds, i. e. udha, "married," and 
anudliUj "unmarried.^' % ' ' 

the above-noted classification of heroines is not a simple-mi-nded \ 
cate^Q/'riz^tion of -women depicted in various ^situations . It is based ori^ ' 
xult^urally-perceived; significant 4ata -put together, in the form of cat^egory 
. labels. These Category lab e^l^s refer to, Certain ideali?fed configurations 
involving characteristic traits specifiable in terms of physiognomy^ 
.lemotional make-up and bidy language. Keshava deals with the subiett of ' 
ph^siogfiomy of heroines in, a separate work entit^Led Sikhcmakha.^^ J The two, 
i.e., emotional make-'up and. body language, are described in chapter "(6) 
respectively under the headings ^'atha vyahHcari-nama-Varnana^'' "the ^ - • 





dgscription or accessories," and- **atha Hava laksaM^'' which I would like 
to render as^ ^body language chara<iteristics,'*65' Arf aspirant poet, in 
order, to be successful in the art of composing *poetry *of the vasika genre, 
must learn to express (i»e., suggest indirectly) on a single verbal band, 
these three charact'^ristic traits of heroines as embodied in the configur- 
♦ational labels used by Keshava. The poet, whilQ defining his notion of 
bhaDaj "emotion,'* in chapter (6), mak*es an explicit reference to these 
three--fo]fe conf iguratlonal characteristics of heroines (and heroes) and 
in^the manner they. s];iould be .expressed: 

When what within the, heart lay hid , ^ • 

Is manifested fhrough the Qyes * * ' 

br by face,, orVoice, that is ^ ' ^ 

Emotions known by poets wise* 

Without going into a detailed analysis of Keshava*s basis of classi-. 
fication of heroines and heroes., I woulfe -1^^^ to point out that there is 
an ascending ^cale' of complexity*, involved iti- ^he above-noted' threefold, 
conf igurational chaj^cte^istics as far aa* description of heroines is 
concerned. Foi; instance, in the three sub-divisions of svdktya into (i) 
^ihaj "adolescent," (ii) madhuy^ "middliig, " and (iii) praudhn^> "mature,"* 
there is a representation of * the three successive stages of th^ development 
of the personality of the heroine^ At eachfof these three stages oprlihe 
development, one of the three characteristics , of the total conf igtirati^ 
of her personality, predominates and subsumes the pthep two. In the 
^giha^ "adolescent," -stage, physiognomy subsumes the dnotiinal-m^kenup 
and body language characteristics. In the modhya^ ''middling," 'stage, eniocidnil 
'^ake-up overtakes the physiognomy" and body language. And f iriklly' in the 
jp!)Qaudhciy "mature,*' stage, body language g^lns prominence over pl^ysiognomy 
and emotional make-up- The following archetypal verses- given by the scholar- 
poet illustrate this mode of ascending scale of .complexity of the con- 
f igurational traits oi a heroine: 

Example of an adolescent mugdha 



JHer eyebrWs dance with pleasure filled, • , / 

Her hips her waist at lalt has rolirbe^: \ 

Her voice now agitated is, . ^ ^ 

And with shyn^s her eyes do pause; ^ * * 

In. movement now she knows no rest. 

You may demur to meet her, friend, * ' . * » 

3iit youth has' met her ripening breasts ^ ^ . ' \^ 

And driven out het ignorance*'^ ' , " * 

1 



Example an- arudhaifauvan^ rnadhya « ^ 

A ^oddess-'like gopi. J espied ^"X;- 
Today, Gop^la, whose crescent brow 
As half-'moon was., whose piercing eyes 
I^Hiere Kamadeva^s arrows, Ipnd eyebrows 
As bows;' and perfumed wa^ her breath 
As -scent of lotus flowers; her teeth 
As seeds^of sweet pomegranate: » 
Her laughter bright as lightning, feet 



/ 

/ 
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' \ ■ Like lotuses; her nack and^arnfs, 
" \ As jars, ahd bedly.'as, b.et'ei-leai : , ' ^ 
Asi swanks her gait ^ an^ limbs £hat ^shpne 
And burnished gold ~ and her'smeli sweet 
As does from earthen vessel rise 
When^^ter first is poured Inside* 

Example of a somas tarasakovida-^prdudhq, 

A cowherd marSen I have seeh 
i Of form- unequalled, Oh I Gopaial 

Her hue 'more lovely than gold seemed 
Her scent like'newf illed darthen jar's 
'Twas as though' Splendour herself came 
Upoiv the earth, or lightiying took 
A woman's form; no earthly dkme,, 
Or goddess, or she-demon laoked 
With so irilich coqufetry; 'twas if 
.."Sarasvati oji eartj^1r3 stayed 
^Sp seemdd;tlia't*^rl -t key of ^ all bliss 
•Or lovely child sprung f rom- Kamadeva * ^ 
Born of Menaka — - so I . weened 
That cowherd girl whom I had' seen. 



/hfete are two important observations I would- idke to make about the con- 
.t'efits^f chap.tei;f (3) and (6)^of the EasikapHya. 'First, it is interesting 
to note that Keshavadaia'^s systematdzation of_the vihhava, anubhava^ stayl 
bhava^ and ^vyabhicarl bhava aspects of, rccsa theory does not go -into a 
detailed^-descripfeion as.^veU as illukration of -them by ip^ans of ^rchet^pal 
verses (as one Woulfl normally expect) except napping the^i! Further, *he does 
not recount all the^ twerity-eight graces pf a heroine as given in standard 
tejcts^on poetic, theory, He does; not even use the traditional term 
alcmkava, "graee. V . Rather, he 'replaces this" term by hava, ^"bodily character 
istics'^ (which, incident ly, is the second 6t the twenty-eight traditional 
graces of d herpine) ,< and recount^ only ten havqs with illustration of them 
in the heroine, as well as Ker^o, This systematization , I think, is a signi- 
ficant departure from the tradition. Another, observation worth inakin^ 
is that Keshaya enumerates seven ways, of making love^, seven po^iifes of 
sexual union^ 'and; sixteen adornmenr^^r women in c^apter^X^Kright after 
his descriptidri of the suxhtiviaitrh^^dhya heroinejciri^the heroine 
whdse^love-ma^king takes various xvays),» I ^wish^thTtranslator , who certainly 
possesses a g^eat deal of expertise on th^,Aiidian erotic tradition,^ could 
spell o;it the underlying basis of Kesjia^a's systematization of seven ways " 
of love-making as well as postures of sexual union, because a mere reference 
to them by category l£Bils^rs-by na means enough for a proper understanding 
of the 'poems in which the poet refers to these ways and postures- ' 

6.,5. ^ As I hi^^sap.d/earlier, almost "all the schoXar-poets of the 
Hindi T^ti schOK^^^ll^ow^the convention of writing archetypal verses to 
illustrate the* v>i^o^^^^^^ of poetic theory in their •Idk^aj^a-^gTantha 

works. I have also>a44;;;^aaqj^^ that these archetypal poems, should not 



be coafused with lovq poetry of the rasika genre. Now I will briefly 
try to ej^plain the function of these' arcWtypal poems in' the Easikapriya, 

I would ll'ke to hypothesize that the archetypal poems in the 
i?ast^<a^^^%5L...,represent a poetic design involving actual life situations 
as may be consT^t^ot with a particular poetic concept. This design is 
intende(i to be acquire^Khy a literary connoisseur or* an aspirant poet 
^ on the basis of which he cafr^slearn to appreciate or compose poetry of the 

msika gerhr« ^Hus design forms>an intermediary link between a •poetic * 

concept ^ and the poletry of the rasika genre and serves to orient the mind^ 
of ♦the reader of tne Rasikap'Piya^ ab$ut y for instance, the concept of ^ ' 
svngara rasa on the x^ne hand, and the actual/^lif^ situations which form 
the B'asis of the vihhava aspect of this rcr^ on the other. • • / ' 

* 6.5.1.' In order to explain^^th^ manner in which the archetypal vefses 
of the' Rasikapriya serve to oxjifent the mind^of" thfe nfeader to the content^ 
o| -poetic concepts they illusfcrate by invoking a snecific kind of experience 
I 'reproduce^ below .a Rajasthani couplet and discussQrb^meaning: 

Mahima bharata desa ri^ jciga mem bahu^Hkhyata / 
Jina mm raja^thana ktj samata karv na jata //67 

The glorsy of the laud *of Bharat is well known_aJJ th€ 

world over^ but^^ithin it the land of Tlajasthan is matchless. 

1 — * 

/The flieanii^ of this -.couplet is QUjite Straightforward except in one instance, 
Ai.e., the occurrence of the *Hindl-Urdi?*postpoaitifen' H , "of," instead of 
regular- Rajasthani rt, "of" (which, however, does" occur in the fir^st 
line of the couplet). Ordinarily one would be tempted to regard the occur- 
rence -^of^. cKe postposition kZ ^ "of," as a device to avoid repetition, or , one 
might' ^qsit the^ occurrence of this Tit being a feature. of "a dialect in which 
both p6sH)ositions occur, -and so on. All such e^^p-lanations wouJ.d be * ^ ' 
plausibleNt f w w e did not know, some of the po§Xic convention -of Rajasthani 
ppe^ry. 1. hav^e^ come across a variety ot Rajasthani texts in which all the 
characters belong^iQs to the MuVliln^^^oyalty of Northern India do "not speak 
in lirst persosi J.n RS^a^thani, .-inmost all sucl;! characters either s^g^k a 
variedly of ^i^dlzed Rajasttend or s^aightforward Hindi-Urdu. It S^em^s 
to me thafy^^e composer of thi^^^^ufllet has dellHerateiy used the-Hirtdi-r 
Urd^^^^trsxp6si'tion t/ct , "of^" in .the secojvd-'Tane^p highlight an^important 
historical and political fact. I take it that^'^tjie composer of this couplet 
is himself a native' speak?^ of Rajasthani,, and l?y the.usieL^of the Hindi- / 
-Urdu" postposition kZ\ he Is^remiading his reader^ that he is, as far as^ the^^ 
sec^^O^d ling of this couplet is conoejrned quoting the MusJL;Lm^ royalty 
Nbr^hetTi India'. It is on-e.thi.ng tossing the glories^^f ort^**s own native - 
l^nd, bu^lts^s quite anoth'er'if' sQmebody else 'does that. * As ^ar as a 
conn^sseiir ©f^^lkgLabthan^ poetr^ is'. concerned, this insignif icant-^looking 
poi^tposition ,>ct^.is mtr«^^J%han sji^iiicient to trigger his memory about the 
bravery of^ the ^Rajput prdSfCre-^^^Vrhe more he^delves daeply into the history 
of Rajasthan, the m*ore he nili'-understand and apprej^iate the significance. 



of the meaning of the' above-noted xioiipJiet 
position kl is capable of triggering the 



In other 



rds,^hi 



s- post- 



memory of a connoisseur ab'out 
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the history of Rajasthan and would thus enable him" to have hours^f . delight 
over this pimple ■ couplet by delving deeply into its meaning, 

68 ^'^ 

The occurrence of v th^ Hindi-Urdu, pos^p^MJ:ion H in the above -coii^let 
4oes two things, i.e., (i) it i;idicates that tihe second line is a quota- 
tipn, and (ii) it serves to trigger the memory of a connoissen^about the 
history of Rajasthan. , The archetypal verses of^ the RasikapHyoy^lso 
similar functions. * / 

< * • • 

6 •5.2. Since I have already discussed the notion of srngara rasa 
as it occurs in the Rasikapriya in some derail, I will limit myself to an 
explication of the function of archetypal verses in this work by discussing 
Keshava's examples of "hidden love-in-union" and ''open lov^-in-union," " 
I have already quoted his example of "hidden love-ln-unaon" earli-er'in sub- 
. section -3.2 of this review, Keshava's example of "ppen love-l^i-uhion" 
reads as follows: . ^ 

' ^ Once Shjri Krisna s^at with. RadhVnear • ^ 

On the same cduch^ with /pleasure swaydd, 
6 . ^ And she in mirrbr helA^^ti^d' peer ' ^ . ' 

To watchwthe spleadt5^r of her face.^ > 
Hei^ form refl^^rfed he did see - " - 

^ In her' red gem on forehead worn " \ ^ 
Which seemed as^ with her' husband* s 4eaye " * 
Sitaji s^t, ip fite, addrned/ - t ' ; ' ""i 

Before I try to explain the., poetic design involved in these -two 
archetypal poems, it isf necessany to note th^ following points abo^u^^them. 

^'^'"'^ * 

^VJhese poems occur in the very first chapter of the book, -and tht^s^ 
they r\yeal the f^ct that Keshava's scheme in the RaHkapHya is to present 
his systematization of ;the ra/sika genre of love poetry in reverse of the 
logical ofder in which *it would be ^described'by a poet. This Scan be easil 
^ confirmed by examining a text such as Surasagcira of Surada^a.' Ih other. 
KesU'ava starts with the end, |.e., the illustration of the love-in-uniLx, . 
and goes on to unfold systematically what* leads ta that ^d. Such an Wde^r 
|.s exactly the/opposite of what a poet would adopt in a. poem and»is extremely 
significant in i laksana^gmntha work su-c^ as the Rasikapriya. * |t " ^ , 




It, is-aisonoteworthy that- the f emale-saperior , or inverse, position 
^is the 'only- CO itaLj>osture which Keshavadasa cites is_an example jDf, "hidden 
lo^e-iri-union."^, Th^tJiiet* example , which i ^have reproduced above!, simply* 
describes the two lovers^i^ting side by side, Radha is looking'^'ip the mirror 
and Kri-sna^^ Jjooking at Ker^mage reflected from the mi2;ror in the red 
^^m^she is wearing.^-^hese--two e^iji^^ lio^ say very 

about the love "^sports of Radha and Krtsna even ^if we suppose that 
theXare love goemss^n -the normal sensed q^f the termT -FurtTiermore, it is* 
ndtewcxrthy that the Inverse position'' is tfies^last coital pdstufe described 
in the ?^a^sastm works. ' X 



All tlib^ points are quite obviops but vthli^signif ican*lie may not - 
be,^ especiall>s^to someone wFfo is not f amiliaf '.wi/th the tradition 6f the 
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laksana-grantha genre of the Hindi rlzi schools First , of ^all, I would 
.like to s^y that Keshava* s ^examples of 'Ridden Ibve-in'^union''^ and "open 
love-in--union** represent two extreihes or cl^imatic episodes respectively 
in the Krisna and'Rama legends. * Th4y ndt dnly serve to characterize thj^ 
total personalities of the lover "pair^^^btrt: arso subsume within, themselves 
whatever else can be imagined or presumed to occur in the lives of the two 
^ plover pairs which leads them to these two ends, i.e., the female-superior 
position qf^the coital posture in "hidden lo^fe-in-union," and Sita*s 
agfni-pain.ksa y which marks the climax of the story of Rama legend (as far 
as Sita*s role in that legend is concerned) asj^^^^ciribed by Tulasidasa in 
his Hcunacarn^tananasa. The mention of the female-superior position of. 
cO;ital posture in the example of "hidden love-in-union" and a reference to 
Si*ta sitting on the. firde to prove her innocence as ^^descril?ed; in the example 
of "open love-'in-union," are 'thus two. important devite^s which .serve to trigger 
tHe reader* s memory about these two specific tradition in a ve^ry specific 
.way. Further, becausle thi' archetypal lovers of Keshava, i.e., Radha and , 
Krisna respectively, represent Both R^dh^, arid ^ita, and Krisr^ and RaHia„ ' 
these two poems also i'nstruct- the reader It^atr Oie must learn, to synthesize 
^^these two traditions ia hi^ mind^-and^'j^ tlhe^ir^nner typified by Keshava 'by 
me,ans of these two^poe^is if h^ wa^ts tp^leafa to appreciate or compose (mun- 
dane) xpoetry of the PSisika gehi^i.*^lnfit^ls '^ayjohey also serve to characterize 
and delimit trie ;:pntenc of the flo|pic^h.. <if- srngavq' rasa as stipulated by 
, Keshavadasa by *tjhe' use of t;he sem±~tatsama spellings, i.e., srng^ra 
rasjx. Therefore, ic would be»^rong £ct' identify tl^^se archetypal poems with 
the exampMes^^ actual poet^^y.-^cited in\^t*7orks on Sanskrit poetic theory. 
The exem^lar^ vers^a cited in t;/exts oh Sanskrit poetic; theory, generally 
speal^g^ are poems composed by^ various ^podts , including some written by 
the writer^of' th^t text, l^ereas the ''exemplkry verses cited iti the 
Rasikaprii^a are all composed by ^^he author of this work a^'nd simply describe 
the poetic design^* behind a particular ^concept in a capsule form, if we" * 
\ ^'cioseiy examine these archetypal versus and thfe concepts they illustrate in 
the Rasikapriya and compare them with their counterpart in te^^ts- on Sanskrit 
poetic theory, we will also find that the arc'hetypal verse^^n th^ Rasika- 
-prn^ya reflect a' variety of social changes' which tile Indo-Aryan society 
in*Nbrthern India under-went during the pejriod and form the basis of their 
idealization as conf igui^atigns off heroes and heroines in -4:he "poetry of Ue\-j^ 
'ifidb-Aryah langJ^agBs. 'The ejEistence of thfs sort of situatipn sets thc^ . 
^^^^choX^r-poets of the rZti school apart from their counterpart in* Sanskrit. ' 
^ .Moreover, as my discussion 'of the notion of srT^iggira rasa as' it occurs ;Ln 
'the Rhcsikapriya indicated, I would like to fsay that Keshavadasa*s ntajor, 
^ contribution in this work lies in his effort, to develop the conceptual 
^ ,^ framework of Indian poetic theory to make it relevant to and consistent 
N^wi'th the literature of the New Indp-Aryan period. The archetypal verses 

vi'the Rasikapriya are thus embodiments of his poetic design of this contnent. 




It, therefore,, bears repeating that the Sanskrit poetic theoreticians 
described heroes and heroines in the context of narratives based on ^M-F 
legends. The scholaij-poets of the Hindi r'^ti sc\iool developed their con- 
ceptualizations of heroes and heronines on the basis of the literary trends 
prevailing during th*eir period, and Keshav^dasa among others based his 
description of them in his Rasikapriya on the conventions of the love 
narratives involving F-M love legends. Because of a great deal of termino- 
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logical, similarity between Sanskrit poetic theory and the Hindi- riti ' 
poetics (taking the EcisikapHya as its example)', as well as other reasons 

discussed, fchg. archetypal verses in the later are probably 
th^onljc meaAs of understanding ^he conpeptuaV framework of the Hindi 
ftt school. ' • ■ 



7.1. So far, I have dealt with those areas of the oral and literary 
ft.aditions of Northern In^ia which, in -ny vie^., are' pertinent to a proper 
appreciation. of the RasikapHya of ^^eshavadasa, but. which are nofe described 
anywhere (i e. , either in the "Introduction" or in the translation ^f the 
text Itself) by th6 translator. Now I will briefly comment abouglthis 
translation.) ■ . ^ 

7.2. First of all,, I would like to" say that the translator has 
performed a very valuable service by making this rather inaccessible 

text available to the scholarly world for 'the first time. The other good • 
point dbout this translation is that the translator, due to' his commitment 
to-^he Easz^apj^ya as a "panegyric on love," has painstakingly ass'embled 
references and quotations from a wide variety of.oth<ar works' which have 
air\ect bearing on it, , -v' * * 

/ • r • • 

» However,. ther6 are a few problems ab^ the text of "the translation 

in Its present form. The majofr problem, 1^ I have said earlier, is the * 

translator s lack of f amilia^^t^vith either , Sanskrit poetic theory or 

poetifcs, as well as hi^ misinterpretation of the contents of the 
Ras^mpr^ya. There is' a great deal of similarity between Keshava's 
riaszKapin.ya and Sanskrit poetic theory in the choice of terms for key 
concepts. A variety texts on Sanskrit poetic theory have already been 
translated in English and other. European languages. While choosing 
English terms for >uch oonQgpts, I wish the translator had consulted some 
of^thesp works. This wou^ave helped him avofd sbme of £he silTy mistakes 
h6 has made in this work. >^or instance, in chapter (6) he translates the 
term yyabhzaazn. bhava, "accessory" or "transient emotion," as unchaste 
emotzon. Also K§shava's classification of heroes in relationship to a 
.heroine is exactly, the same as that- of Visvanatha Kaviraja in his Sahitua- 
Jarpana. The available English translation of this wotk which I have used 
•in trhis^i^view ren^fers these t5i»ms pertaiiviti^^ the hei^o, as. (i) impartial.v 
(11) saucy, (ii>^ faithful, and (iv) sly. . The "translator o^-the Rasikapr-iu-a^ 
renders the same original -terms respectively as (i) agreeable, (ii) deWllful 
Ciii) dexterous, ,and,(iv) brazen. It is true £hat the similarly, in/the .■ 
terminology sometimes suppresses the originality of these works, bu/ at 
the same time an unguarded choice of a termsiji a translation can hamper 
a proper understanding of a concept. Such miTWs are; I am afraid. • 
quite frequent iri this translation. Therefore, lS«ggest the reader of ' 
this translatian, if he knows modern standard Hindi, use Lakshminidhi 
Caturvedi s translation of the Rasikapviya along with it. 

■t' 

The other major drawback of ,this work, in its present form is 
an almost complete lack -of any bibliographic information in it. The ' 
translator does not even tell us as to which text of the .Rasikapviya 
he has used. • ■ ^ , ■ . * 
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1. I have used the t 
t;hat most of what 
period is not wri 
Avadhi, ' Braja and 
language's in the 
ye'ars till the% 
. of thi nineteenth 
literary l^^uage 
see Kell^a^ (1955 



erm "Hindl/dfiterary tradition" to highlight the fact 

is knowaa as Hiindi litera^ture prior to the modern 
tten in modern standard' Hindi, It is written in 
l^sthani, etc., wTiich acted as standard liter^y 
hdi area of Northern India for about a thous 
ere replaced- by modern standard Hindi by -the^nd 

century. For more infoi^nation regarding^hese 
s (or Hindi dialects as they are sometimes called) , 
), Chv IV, "The Dialects of Hindi, 65-80. 



I imj^t here admit that I fail to understand the jc^asons for the neglect 

the laksar^grantka character of the Rasikofiriya by the translator, 
who exhibits ample familiarity with the Hinda literary traditrlon in his 
"Introduction." Almost all histories of tKe Hindi literary, tradition, 
describe the work in these terms without^xception. 



;in^ 



The New Indo-Aryan , period begins" roughly around 1,000 A.D. when the 
local differences in Middle Indo-Aryan grew more and more pronounced. 
See Chat*terji (1963), Section A, for further discussion on the subject. 

See, for ^instance, Chaudhari (1971), "Introduction," pp. 48ff. Similar 
views arre also expressed in Chaudhari (^959), Ch. I, pp. 11-44, and 
Nagendra (1960), pp. 289-292. ^ 



5. .See Cheudhaja (1971), pp. 48ff. 



.•8. 

9. 
10. 



For ja<partial list of authors who follow this scheme in their works 
see Chaudhari (1971), AjSpendix 3, entitled Rltikallna vasagranthom fka 
paHcaya aura vivarana^^ (An Introdpction and Description of rasa Works 
of the rlti Period), c -Jf ^ * 

Representative example of this categ6ry of works in Keshavadasa* s 
i^ai;iprii/a ..published in Misra (1954)... 

t, ^ 

Nandadasa's RasamanJCirt published in" Brajaratanadasa (1959) can be 
cited as a representative example rof^ this -c^t^gor^ of works, though 
strictly speaking Nandadasa was not* a ^'fti' scholaf-poet, T*^ 

Keshavadasa' s Rasikapriya and seve'ral other authors listed in Chaudhari 
(1971), Appendix 3, represent this trend. ' , 

KeShavad'asa' s Chandamala published in Misra (1955) is such a work. 
Thera are several other works Sn metrics like Kharaida (1942) and 
Lalas*(1967) dealing with specific conventions within dingala 
' poetry of Rajasthan. - . . • 

11* The Uarnaka works are probably the lea^t known category 'of works.. 
The only work I have s6en in this category is Nahata (1964), which 
also has an excellent introduction on., the subject.. 
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Nandada^'s Anekarvha-dhvani manjarl and llamamlaj publi^shed in 
Braj^cnadasa (1959) are two such works written , In JB.rajaC* Several 
su0h Rajasthani works published under th^ collective title Dingala-' 
Mcaa axe contained in Bhati (1956-57). ^> c 

I am assuming here that the sixfofd classification' of works 
does not exhaust the passitility of inclusion of other works like 
barahmasasaSy yiLakha-stkha varqnanas^ etc., Many of these works were 
written by way of illustration'of ,a particular genre' and thus ought to 
be included in the category of .r^ti po.etics that they have altogether 
ignored the study of various literary genres of the period, with the 
result chat a proper ^appreciation of what could broadly be called the 
Hindi rzti tradition 'is still a matter of discussion. Further, mos t ^ 
of the discussion on^the Hindi rtti poetics*'<foes not include a wide ^" 
v.ariety of works written/In Rajasthani (or dingala as it was called 
earlier). I fcjelieve a thorough investigation of'these Rajasthani works 
is likely tc reveal more divergence between Sanskrit poetics on the 
one hand and rtti poetics cm the ot*5jer, 

♦ Fo.r'an English translation of the Sahitya-darpana of Visvanatha 
iCavirafja, see Mitra (1875) 

For a further discussion of this ma^iter see Diksita (1956)^ p, 256.' 

Most modern scholars of iflti poetics engage in such pursuits becaus^ 
d£ the apparent terminological similarities between these two schools 
in the limited areas^of smgara rasa and myaka-j^yika hheda. While 
I do not want to deny the worthwhileness of such pursuits, I- feel that 
^all the categories' of the I a^s ana-, grant ha works of the rtti school 
should primarily be examined as'a product of the intellectual activity 
o^f the N6w Indo-Aryan period. ^ 

^ • . 

It seems that most historians of the Hindi literacy tradition have 
failed to account systematically for a variety of xvorks which have 
come to light since Ramchandra Shukla wrote his famous^* histary of Hindi 
literature For instance^ there are a variety of works like 
Fravtnasagara (which was originally published in 1867) which are not 
even mentioned in any discussion orM^e subject. I understand that 
his work was extremely popular in Rajasthan. _The importance of a work 
like PravtnoBaqara lies, in the fact that it covers almost every possi- 
ble^ topic in rtti poetics ^in a single volume. ^My other expiple of wd^^fes 
"not discussed by* -scltolars fi^l^incfi is Mahar.aj^ ^udha^ln^h'^N eha1i(^rangd 
written in 1729 reported in Menaria .(195a), p. 124.* " ' . " 

I am using the c^rm "love" in this'iJ^view specifically to refer to th'e 
Indian notion of love which I believe is sighiflcahtly different from; 
its Western counterpart Therefore, unless etherise specified, the \ 
occurence of the term "love"" throughout this review should be interpre- 
ted as "Indian notion of love " 

For„ a description jof some of these lessor knoWnr narratives see 

Bhati (1961), Bhati (1963), Menaria (1.969). iPras^d (1960), Sin-gh (1965), 
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Menalria (1958),' Sharma a972j*, Bhanavata (1965), Harish (1966), 
Nahita (1962), Daiya (1969) Goyal (196^), Sharma (1961)^ and Vijaya 
(19)71), and Temple (1962) and (1963^^^ 

For a discussion on this matter, se^ Williams (1972) "Introduction' 
section V, pp; 13-18. 



Fo:r a description of some of the generic characteristics of 
wofks, see Nahaca (1962). 

^ Se^e Goyal (1969), pp. 143-164, as well as several otji^r available 
sources on the history of the Hindi literary- tradi^on, fqr further 
informat^ion in this regard, ' 




20. 



21. 



22. 



23.. Siee in this ^connect ion, X:he "General ninroductaon" -in Ingalls (1968), 

particularly the reinark& on p. 6- that "Sanscrit was, therefore, divorced 
trom an are^ of life whence the poetry of/what I would call the natu.ral 
Languages derives much of its strength," I must, '-however , say--€fiat^ I 

not iA agreement with Ingalls on some of his other c.oncrlus ions in 
lis "General Introd^action/"^, > „ ^ , ^ 

24. This problem has been discussed^ to some extent in Williams (1972), 
especially in s-ection yill, pp. 33ff . . 

25 . In spite of thd immense popularity* of spme Sanskrit works^^like the 
Bhagavata purana^ etc,^ among the various vaisnava" sects y I am in- 
clined to believe th^t: the various trends within the Hindi bhakti 
.poetry bf tlie New Indo-Aryan period originated in the regional 
languages of the area independ ently o f such works. Such a statement^ 
can be made about the KrJanr^Ite^ poetry with more certainty than about 
the Ramaite poetry. Both the dramatic form and the continuous growth' 
of the Krisna legend during the, New Indo-Aryan period are such factors 
which cleafly point' to tl^ oral tradition as the primary source of 
^this legend'^i HBin Q>?1) , especially Chapter 9 entitled "The History 
of Krisjfija pram^^^tn Mathura," has some very convdnciflg arguments in 

his regard - 

- >• 

pimock (no date) after discussing the importance of the BhogaVata 
iTco^a among the Gaudiya Vaisnavas^of Bengal rightly observes that > 

; however was not* the doctrine^ preached by Caitanya: this was tl^e 
iterpretation of Caitanya's lif^e-by his later' followers." See also**^ 
le section on "Mas culiriity/ feminity and some problems of sectariajEvism". 
F^^Aoock (no date) , ^ 

26. ThUs may sourfd like a strange assertion to some xvhc^^alwkys insist on, 
the primacy of Sanskrifct over the'New-irlndo-Aryan traditions. See van 
Vuij'tenen (1966) for soin^sin teres ting oiscussion on this problem. ' 



27. 



I h, 
cat 
For 
as a 
pala 



ve excluded from consid^eration s^-variety of narratives in the M-F ^ ^ 
ory where legendary heroes or heroines confront certain villains. . 

stance, in Dhola-MarUy Malavani, *tbe other wife of Dhola, figures 
prominent character.' Similarly in Rri^a-'Vvkamiy}i v1 be^t^ ^Shishu- 
ants to marry Rufcamini wlio, in turn. Intends to marry Krisna. In some 
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lary 
cited as an 
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cases it may not be clear from a poem as to 
patterns is intended by a poet. .Jayafei'V'l^ 
^ ^example of such a narrative- in which Nagante-^Padmavati figurte as 
co^ives of Ratanasena.-Off l^nd I.can^say that the stbi^ of Padmavati 
.nvolves-pattems of both^klnds of love legends . - i . e ; . the' relationship 
betweerv Ratanasena and rifagamati proceeds on the lines of M-F. legends 
whereas that between Padmavati and Ratanasena along the lines of F-M 
f All such problems need to be properly discussed and explored-, 

further. Also, in acfdition to the conventions regarding 'the leading 
> characters there are a variety of other conventions which! hav^« de- ' 
liberately left out of consideration iiv .this review. For a brief dil- 
^ cussion about some of. these conventions -see Williams' (1972) . 

■■ s^. . ■ • 

The notion bf "illicit love" is discussed in Das-gupta (1962). 
Introduction." ' , 
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The expression 'Vinn^ng their loves" is intended here as a broadest 
possible characterization o5 the loving relationship between a male and 
a female in the M-F love legends. ' ' , » emu 

The description of the baauty of the^ leading characters in the ' F-M 
poems is largely a matter of poetic improvisation and' imagination r ^ 
Significant differences exist between the F-M poems on the one hgnd / 
and" the M-F poems on the oth^r in this matter, espeoially in the at- 
.^ention paid by the poets of* the F-M poems to the description of the 
beauty of their heroes.' See Agravald (1972) YdTTfurther discussion on 
this matter. . * ^ 



31. 



32. 



I ara'incllned to say that' Radha, th^ weU-kn^im beloved of Krisnar is 



a product of fhe poetic imagination. For 
ment of the personal ity.^f Jiadha, see Mit, 
and^Upadhyaya (1963), Various versions 
mentioned in Hasan (1973) "also bear th: 



.risna^ 

ews concerniiig-tfie develop- 
1970X,^aS^gupta (1956), 
i^5tira-Ranjha legend as 
latement out.' 
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34. 



I£ may be worthwhile to point out here that the marriage between a h^ro 
and a heroine is not the sole criterion for Interpreting a given pair 
as an M-F or -F-H pair. For instance, .in Matavik^gnimitra of Kalidasa. 
Malavika_ultimately gets married to the king Agnimitra and thus becomes 
a si^akzya heroine in ^he usual sepse of thi term. However, it is the " 
I first wife of Agnimitra, /Dharliii, whose son has legal Inheritance 
, rights aione. who-is the M-F^herolne/from th^ point of yiew of the' dis- 
tinction I have made. . On the othef hand, Malavika, though'she is-marrj 
to Agnimitra, is merely an object of "love,'.' and consequently the cj^ 
teria of M-F legends to not apply in her" ca^e. . 

l/am indebted to rW •<19"73> fo>r "the notio^^f "mother gs a^se:<klized 
. respect object." ^ •, ' ^ 

Vaisnava poets of Bengal . expressly regard Radha as^paraklya heroine 

who is married to another man. However, — * 

is secretly married to Krisnaj'and this 
selected few female friends of her. 'As 
concerned, Radha is always depicted as 

. ' -• • • 



ha of the Hindi poets 
known Qnly to a 
her public image is 
virgin daughter of Vrlsabhanu 
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I am indebted to Edward C. Diinock, Jr. ft) formation regarding*^ the 
status of Radha in Bengali Vai^aj/a poet;?y. Tlie^arriage ot Radha to 
Krisna is described in Surasagara of SjLmiasa^,x^ee Vajapeyi (1966), ly 
629-636. .< // " ^ - ^ 



/ 



I have 
There ar 



ady mentioned some of/these complexities <ln f optnote . 
some additional mattery Vhich need satisfactory expiration, 
For Instance, most Suf i lov^gxrems are tragedies, only some i!over pairs 
.acquire a legendary statua^but others do not. '^hope to d^Sscuss some of 

the^ matters in my revie\/^of Hasan (1973) , ifoTthcoming.^ 

/ * ^ 

^hij^ maintaining tha^^there is no fundamental dif f-er^c^-between munj 
d^e and spiritiiaL love narratives, I do not mean tor deity the dis- / 
tinction between/a myth and a legend in the qontexc of the Indo-Aryan 
oral tra^itiorv^ There are^_a_v;^raety o f wa^s^lin-j^mi ch the oral tradi- 
tion ^^cogrn^es such a d is t in^tl^p^----ft5wever ,*^sl discpssion tXese 
ways is outside the scppe^j^-^CHis review. 



See Ca^rvedi^ 
Hindj/ pof 



)6) for a description of/xhe Santa 



Se6 Gupta (1968) and Menaria (1969)*^r a ^^ription of Krisna bhakti 
^chool of Hindi pofitry^' 



29 i Tulas-idasa is probably the best Jmown among 'tl;ie JKamu bhakti poets 
^n-aL.4i scu3sion the bhakti /as^p acts of hfs^etry, see Misra 



40. See 'Swami Bhakt;^i^rdaya (1966), '"Introducj^dion," for'further discission 
on the notion^f/bhakti-x^/a* y • ^ " A 



4L. I arn^ indebted /to Pr'emasvarupa (196^ for the notion o^-^P^feH-feoyt/c^:- 
sa.^/Se^ p/ 262/of fcrnis work^fefr a discussion of""£his notiom 




The term rastJca as employed/here ha^J^gwc^if f erenjt meanings. In one 
sense._it tef^rs to the sw^a^a roatTpoetry, aid In the other to a con- 
noisseur erf this, poetry; In'lihe latter /sense it replaces the usual 



43. 



term sah^daya^ '*cont><;^sseur," in^ this context. 

I Will discuss irfiis matter in some detail in the next section. /Here 
^^J^ould llk^^j^ point out that the fusion between the spirituaQ. notion 
' of prema ^and th^ biological notion of kama was cafried aut~b,y the 
bhakti _poets o£ the Hindi are^. Scholar-poets of the rZtiySchool 
elaborated their classification of -heroes and heroines ou the basis 
of the- leads prpyided by thes&s^hakti Poets. -An excellent "discussion 
ect^ occurs, in Mittal\ tl9j5^)''/ 




(^^^^---^^ Mittal^ 1[1^ 

44. Joj^h^ri^n'a bhakti and Rama'lSJmk;^ sects, a:s: well^ £ii^their> 

'^^^^«_pjoetic ' traditions, are discus^^ ^ variety of wbrks-* Most important 
among them are Snataka (195^^and Singh "(1959) . / However,, there are ^ 
others like Tiwari (196^X-Kanti (1962)/ Gupta '(1972) , Wlina (1966), ' 
Jhari (1970) and Bhapd1?aja (1972) whicn also.haVe a bearing on the 
^subject. 
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The two funct^ns of a female, i.e., as a wife and a beloved, and 
the two funotions of a male, i.e., as a husband*'and a lover, are 
generally kTept apart in the love'' narratives of Northern, India by ' 
having two female partners of a male one as a wife and the other 
to make/love with, phola-maru ra didia and ?admavata ^Illustrate 
this ^tuation very well. I believe Keshavadasa's RasihapHya ±s 
pro^b;Ly the only work which positis a synthesis between these two 
fmtctions on a conceptual level for the first time. 

^•or a descrip^tion of. the mundane rasika poets of the periSli 
Shukla (1960), pp. 297-369. ^ ' 



see 



For further discussion on this matter, see Nagendra (1960) Pt. II ^ 
Ch. 1, pp. 159-164. ' ^ • / 

A discussion of exegeticai qonventic^s of' the laksana-grantha 
works and other related matters is an independent* tppifc which 
cannot be discussed in this review. However, a brieE account' of 



some of these conventions may >e found^dn Visnuav^upa (1963). 
particularly iii^rested here in two sort;s 



I am 



/ ' - -^-^>f conventions, i.e., 

(i) pertaining/ to the genre of a p^rticula^^rk, and (ii) intentional, 
i.e.^ the on/s used. by a poet ^with a^parf^ular intention^ I will * 
invoke some/6f these conyemons,.a^hef pertain to the RasikapHya 
an. the res^ of this settion...,--^ 




Ther^ a^e 



1V0C£ 



in all ^j^jeteen chajiters in the I^sikapHya. Their titles . 
^ n and Blessiag, (2) The Nayaka, (3) The Nayika, 
'ting of Lo|fers^ (5)^ere Lovei?S Meet, and How? {6) The 
, X7) Moife'Nayikas , (8) Love and ^e Ten States ^C9) Arrogance 
(10) ^Ways/^to Remove Arrogance, (11) The Separation of Lowers, (12) 
Love's^essenger, (ISA The Acts of Bosom Friends, C-li) Laaghter, and ^ 
Other Sentiments-; .(l^)\.The Kinds of Poetiry, and il6) The Defects of 
Poetry. " ' M / 

'bUakti lyric, 'being! ^ means of evoking feiie spiritual-estheticX /. 
experience of .bhaktt r4sa and bhakti-kav^a-rasa (in .its esoteric sense), 
is thus a special kind/of speech act. ^^I -am stressing this/n6tion here*' 
to distinguish the bhakti Lyric from a "prayer." For' a description of ' 
the notion of. 'speech-act, see Searle (1970). / - ;. 

For a systematic ae;count of "the various 'Krisna hhakiyC' seats , see ' 
Mital (no date) and Gosvami ' (1966) . , ' ' 

/ ' ^ ■ • • 

This distinction betw^n the pyblic and private images o^ Radha " 
sets- the^isna bhakti i^the Hindi^r^a apirt from, the, tradition of ^ 
"the Gaudiya Vaisnavas df Bengal. .It h^as some important philpsophical 



"imp licfat ions also. 

For instance, Visvangtha _^Kavi^|^^iscusse3.-^r kinds of love-irt^ 
separation as described by KesHava. in chapter (6) and -(9-11)'- / * 
without, making an^^^^distinctiq^'Tjetwe&irTTt^^a any vipralmbha. 



.38 
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55V For a discussion of cthis no^tion see Premasvarupa ,(1969), p. 200.. . 

The notion of £remavaibitua in Ujjvala nZlmani of Rupa Gosvami ' 
or viyoga srrrgara in RasiKopriyay if I may conjecture, is a product 
^ of loue narratives based on F-M legends. 

« 

For a discussion of these conventions in 'the Surasagara of Suradasa, 
see Tiwari (1966), pp. 80-227.- 

57. Sandasa-vasaka is a mundane love narrative dealing with love-in- 
separation. For ar^ excellent discussion as well as a Hindi transla- 

' tion of the work*, ' see Dvivedi and' Tripathl . (1965) . 

58. See Williams , (1972)* for an English translation of this segment pf 

♦ the poem. c 

*^*59. I hope to deal wit;h this matter in detail* elsewhere , but the point 
I am trying to make here about the distinction between. prai;asa and 
.Vivaha is obvious . ^ ' - 

60. ; See Mitra (1875), Ch. 3, section 64, p. '56. 

r 61. ■ See Mitra C1875) , Ch. 3, section 65, p. 56. 

62. Th'e occurrence of the term kgka-kalljorii-igvavvnay l^expeirit.in the^arts 
'described bj Koka," here signifies*- a reference to tL\i^^ Koka-odltt^Td 
^ of Pandita Kokkoka, an" English tj^anslat ion of .which is Comfort (1966). 
I may also point out that Kok^sastva is probably the only work of 'its 
kind which influenced t\iQ. Wiaktt poets of Northern Ii;idia.'~ 

■ 63. This information is based on.Diksita C1967), p. 29. , 

. 64* Th±s work, is publishea in the collective works of Keshavadasa in- 

• Misra (1955), , . ^ - ■ 

The trans^tor of the Rasikapviya avoids the technical aspect of 
t^e notion of hava ^by rendering the tititf^lJtf this slfecfe-ion as "Emotions 
Arising from Love of Radha and Krisna.** Fo'a a discussion on the ^ 
subject of body language, see Fas^ (1,970). J ^ 

66.' A list of these ;>twenty-eight graces of a h^afoine is given in Sahitya- 
J^ryana Visvanath.^ Kaviraja, Ch. .3', -Section 124b, p. SI.*"- , , 



67. / This couplet is'cited f.rom'^^harma (1954), 'p. 

"D^ljLghtf ul^ly musing over 'sjpiethlng^" i^orie of th§ ways^in which* 
the nqtioh of rasa Is exp^f^ned as "the/ inward experience of re^fined 
appreciator*^ by ;Bhattanayaka*.^^ See Mukherji (1966) p]^."^' 284ff for a 
/ ^^^^^.^j'^^ciiscu^^^ of bhogdy "e'st^h^ic enjbjonent!*- 

69^ ^The synthesis^of thA c6qflj^?:tdng parfjLs o,f kadha-Krlsn'a and Sita--Rama^ ' * 
in the c^rchetypal .pers^ons oflLSadha ^nd Kri^na in the ftasikapTiyOy is" 
an important instance of sfflR a sopial change. , A number of otK&r s.uc;h' 
changeSr^can be j^a^ly inferred by cfc)mparing th^ BasikapjHya with a^*- 
suitable text. on^Sanskrit poetic t'heory. ■ . , - 



r... 
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^ gouginl^out truthVs eyes ♦ 
burning down the heart's settlements ^ 
.surrounding, "uprooting, imprisoning us; 
we're part of the king's paraphernalia, 

Just 'then from amongst us 
some*one escapes like a g/oan 
and with thh ^ackfe'd Durbar-e-Aam, 
I too am shakenc * - ' 
The standing columns 
of armored compromises 
are still with* suspicion, 
and grave bearded generals 
who hide in theij^earts a second" jaw 
^ a second beard - 
*wise from a hundred experiences 
of double-f acedneSs 
cringe, 

Blit someone has reached 
the other side of the watchjfowers 
is lost in the thick fore$t 
among dark dome-like hills 
and it seems that in tITe unknown 
•unnamed mountain passes 
in truth's sKarp undefined reflections^ 
is gathering an arvyy 

\<jhose brcSodheavy voice of determinat^ot 
shall avenge the defeat 
and our anguished hope' 
once revealed become uo^^dnquerable. 
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Weapon-clad ' -^v^ 

sits Error 

upon the heart's throne, ^ ^ ^ . 
-eyes burning i'ike' rock * 
an armory alert and 'glittering^ 
-The ranks stand the '^thousand-pillared 
- arch-supported 

. I Durbar-e~Aam * ' 

heads .bent 

^ in dumb ,salut^> 

•Before tbem - 

is a gnashed, bruised and strangely restless - 
face, 

those who see it, shiver^ ' >' 

The man himself is tall -end shackled,' 

hi3 body covered with rags 
' and marks of ^]^ood. 

He is the captured Faith ^ - , 

. looking straight into the rpyal eyes 
y^l^h eyes that crack like lightning^* 

He's silent. , . 

All are silent 
governors, poets, -^ufis ' 
Al-(fhazali, Ibn Sinna, Alberuni 
the wise, warriors, generals all 
9 are silent. 

If then someone had thought: 
Dense black shadows cover the land 
The royal armor is only clay 

He " that heap of sand ~ is the Kin^ of Kings 
Of royal deccees a husji remains . . . 
(But no, 

the times we live in are viperrbitten.) 
Error, ^ 

.whose -coat of mail, is your apathy, my impotence, " 
turns ferocious; yes, the.t.yrranical lord 




Durbar-e-Aa'm: Hall of Public Audience 
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gougM!^out truth's eyes » ^ 

burning down the heart's settlements ^ 
.surrounding, 'uprooting, imprisoning us 
we're part of the king's paraphernalia 



Just 'then from amongst us 

someone escapes like a g/oan 

and with th^ ^ack^'d Durbar~e-Aam, 

I too am shaken f * ° % 

The standing colum»s 

of armored compromises 

are still with suspicion, 

and grave bearded generals 

who hide in thet^^earts a second 

a second beard 

'wise from a hundred experiences 
of double-facednefis 
cringe. 



jaw 



overs 



Blit someone has reached' 
the other side of the watct 
is lost in the thick forest 
among dark dome- like hills 
and it seems that ^in tHe unknown 
•unnamed mountain passes 
in truth's sharp undefined reflections 
is gathering an a-ri^iy 

whose blbodheavy voice of determinate 
shall avenge the defeat 
and our anguished hope' 
once revealed become u 



THE ZERO 





There/Is a jaw 
-^n void ipside, 
^..^ jaw has carnivorous teeth; 
they^shall.be eaten, 
you shall be eaten, 
^ The iiabitual need , 
of, our -angered ins ides * 
i^ pur temp^, . * 
and^tlie jaw *s ^-innermost dark gorge 
has* a b lood^pond , ^ 
Such is this 3pace 
totally 'black, barbarous naked, 
- dispossessed, small,. \ 
self-inimersed. ^ * ' ^ 
I excite tt , * . 

with word and deed, 
scatter 

and distribute it. 

.Those whd cross my path 

will fcrom the woupds I strike 
. get the same,y<rid7 

They'n^prfW * ^ ^ , ' 

an^^-dlstribute it among people 
-generate the children 'of nothingness.' 

DurabJL^ . ^ 

and fertile _void. 

Everywhere-hell-saws, daggers, sickles 
sowing ^nd reaping' ' ' 

of meat-eating teeth. 
So wherever you look , 
*to a carnival of dance and music 
death is giving birth to 'fresh children, 
^ing everywhere serrated mistakes, 
armored faults, 
the eartlTT-rubbing its 'hands, 
^oves on. 
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AT EVERY STEP*. 

'Crossroads' 

arms outstretehed . 
meet me' 

at every step 

leap a .hundred directions * 
I want to explore ^ , , ' 

their experiences and dreamsL V 
ail seem real; ^ 
I' want to go deepen 
a restless curiosity \«.thin me 
1 don^t know what I'll discover. 



I imagir\e in every stone 

a burning diamond, 

in jevery breast an impatient soul, 

the transparent river in gentle faces; 

'that each voice has an eplc-^angstt 

I wish to embark upon every journey 

swim through every heajrt, ' 

this is how I give myself .taL5^7ay — fragment 

It*s much too strange^ ? . . ' 

I keep, wandering 

am often deceived, * 
,1 4elight in seeing 
"^myself cheated.^ 

Ev3n in me , , . . 

sits a happy fpol ^ • 

Airunk upon sadness and mad laughter, ' : 

the world ip j.ts'^own neme'sis. 

These adv^nciqg crossroads 

where I stand and gossip 

take away my stor;Les 

give me others . , ^ 

. < I find a novel ^ ^ • 

tales of distress, grievances, 
ego-analysis, yarns, ' 

I listen to the •spirited verses and psalms 
of our times* 

Poems make^ love . 

vie with- one another, 

are sacrificed' upon the fire-steps 

of living /dying. ■ • - ^ ' 

^ J 
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When I return 
- carrying frightened symbols 

or grinning images 
^ metaphors meet >me at the threshold 

and say, "You« have to' live- 

anothei: hundred years." 

Even at home 

crossroads at every comer 
a hundred directions \^±t\i outstretched- arms, 
"alleys, lanes, thoroughfares"" branching; 
everyday I encounter 
a hundred unt ravelled experiences 
and I think . , . 

the writer's 'predicament 
is not having' too little 
but too much to -say, 

his anxiety, the choice Ke must make. ^ 
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Ilui*:' Raj Anand 



TRADITION AlID IIODERIJITY lU LITERATURE 

^ . Observations- by one , 

■ • <?/ India's leading 

• . novelists ■ ^ \ 

• - ' - • </ 

There is much talk about the terms traditional, <moder.n and contemB^W- 
; which .confuses the issues in Art and Literature. ' Thus " in -talking about ' 
, traditional, modern and "contemporary literature one has- to ask: What is 
traditional?^ liJhat is Etodei;n? And what is contemporary in* literature? 
Tradition is commonly supposed to' be everything ancient ," something orthodox 
and obsolete. Actually, what is today- called tradition was once modern 
and contemporary. Modern and 'cbntegpojary seem to mSan, in newspaper talk 
or loose conversation, $omfething fa^hioriaHle. If a man wears a European 
suit, with a h&cktie, he is considered to be modern, %hich only implies 
that he is not wearing the old' tunic and dhoti, or ku:Ma-pyjama, but new 
-clothes. This 'kind of talk is superficial, because, ufiderheath the clothes, 
words or apparel, remains the human^ being, who is more ar less unchanged 
or changed very slightly in the evolutionary process. .Surely, eyeryage 
could have^ used the word modern ih regard to its literature. -But it must 
be admitted that there is always something new in the "modern-modern" and * 
contemporary, which is not in the "ancient-modern." For, instance , the play 
of Kalidas, v'tkran-Urvashi , must have seemed very modern to the fifth- 
century audiences of the classical renaissance.' Certai^ily, it was differeli^ 
from the original ancient legend of Utvashi, which first appears in the 
oavapa^ha. Branncma and in the Rigveda. Kalidas spins out the story of -'the 
nymph Urvashi, who is in love with King Pururava;s, in greater detail. He 
adapts it to a play with a happy ending. The original Vedic story was * 
mainly a dialogue between the two principle characters, an intrusion into 
the Rtgveda, highlightiftg the tragic taoment when the hero pleads with the 
heroine to stay with him, but she refuses to do so.' So while the dialogue 
in the Rtgveda suggests the background of a society where the nymph must" 
return to- heaven, to the gods, the play of Kalidas,f#^written in the 
Gupta period, when human beings, though subject t^ the sanctions of the 
gods, were beginning to live in a world where. men and women were emerging 
into a commercial, society, opening up, trade routes, in all directions, and 
piling up enormous reserves of gold.- In fact, th^ Gupta Golden Age may 
be called 'golden" because it->as, literally, golden. ' 



If we mean by modernity the difference in historical time, then perhaps 
we can talk of a modem literature ^nd even a .contemporary stream. -But we 
must be careful in separating the-^ncient„ the modem, and the contemporary 
literatures\ Because, while, men may create new social orders' in the tech- 
nical advance from one age -to the other (say from the pastoral to the 
agrarian and from the agrarian to the industrial society), the evolution 
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o-f the body-souL is not so raechanical, if the familiar phrase^ "human nature 
does not change very much'^sLs permissible. And if "hum^n nature does not 
change very much" then the, content of literature carinot cliange very much: 
love, hatred,, -cruelty, pain, hunger, terror, wonder and mystery have 
remained- the n&in problems of man in his relation withother man and nature 
throughout known time. . 

/ . '< ' ' . 

The form of literature may, and does often, change. The dialogue' ^ 
^^betw^en^I^rvasjfi and her lover in. the Rigveda changed, ^o a full-length ^ 
play with a/complex plot in the Gupta period. The bardic recital in the 
Tale 0- Teh Py^inaes. by Dandiri yielded to the novel, dramatic construc- 
tion abput the cr^is of character worked out in intimate human relations 
by the imagjnatior^ in a particular time and place in such a book as' The 

and the World by Rabintfranath Tagore. The problem of choice before ^ 
Arjun to fight or not to fight agaia^t his cousins in 'the Mahabharata ^ 
war. was not repeated' in the life €f my hero, Lal'Singh, in Across the - 
naak/''aters^ becaUse whila Arjun could choose ds a prince subject only 
^o the will oS the" gods, the contemporary sepoy of the British-Indian army 
was a mercenary soldier with no choice and no belief either in God or man, 
but only the pressure of some confusip):ix--irriiis\^ urging him to join 
the army through which he found hims^f in tfTe hell of the World War I. 

So, m this sensG'^-^form, l/terature does tend to change. But as 
form is ultimatelyj^e ex^i?essir^ of content, and as the content, embodies ' 
human relations, and as human relations do not change as mechanically as- 
do changes in time, there can- be no strict parallelism between literature 
ahd the .historical process. The hangovers -of the previous periods continue. 
The emotions Remain relevant. Sophocles inVokes the gods to help martin 
time of war. Shakes|>eare asks youth to love before small|5ox destroys 
tbe V70|rld. Thom^s^ardy fears that the betrayal of maid-servants may 
become more f;!?€quent in'the changing world. And Steinbeck shuddered at' 
the poverty which had suddenly c&mfe to decimate sharecroppers through the 
prises- of 1931. The social changes have, therefore, led to this situation: 
if the gods determine man's destiny in the ancient world arid are the 

unknown fates," evil in nature and in man is the "unknown fate" of the 
Renaissance world, and cash-nexus is the dominant determinirig agency,' the 
"unknown fate," of the' modern and the contemporary v^orld. But ^t he "tinkno\vm 
f a-fcesILxLL the past remain^ adding them^^elves on to new unknQwn fates. If 
we did not inherit all the passions, fears and obsessions of the pa3t, we 
woulH' not .read the classics as we do; Homer and Dante and Shakespeare 
and Kalidas and Tolstoy would just bore us. Therefore, we must ask: what 
is this "something new" in mo4ernity and which part of this "something 
new" has entered contemporap* literature? In or^er to avoid the confusion^ 
which^^arises from the association of the word "modern" with "fashionable- 
ness,"-and also to get away from the neat • little ' categories of the critics, 
"romantic," "realist," "naturalist," etc., may I for a moment ask what 
happens in the creative moment, what makes a jwriter begin to write at all, 
and wh^t .^re the constituents * of the act of composition? * ^ 

_ > . . ; 
I would like to answer these questions^ in terms of my own crude experi- 
ments. Through the sudden praising away of a young cousin of mine I had . 
early become aware of the* challenge of 'death. She was so. itinocent and 
lovely and playful that I wondered why she should die at* the age of nine. 
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I did' not know this 
to write aboyt the'Jhuma/ 



Lth 



I, could not .accept at that %tage the religious exp-lanaCion that God had'x 
taken her and she should go to another life. One day, however.- I went to ' 
a fair with my mother. She was talking to'an old woman gossiping about • 
the brotherhood, while I was dragging at her skirt to come and take' me. to ■ 
the rauAdboat. After a lot of impatient' tugging at her akirt, I^did . 
manage to drag her,..away. She was angry and said: '^You naughty boy? Why, 
.did you interrupt my talk .^ith Auntie Kesayo? Couldn't you see her dead ■ 
^son in_her eyes?" The, words "Couldn't you see her dead son in her eyes^" 
went-into- me. And my deadcousii^entg-f ed my eyes and I have always thought 
^afe-4nj._mQiJierl3imet-atho^5x^^ on, that day made me into a writer. 

until long after, 1 becaine aware of the "compulsion 
r wi • , / '^^^"-S.^' ^ had known when I turned, away 'from my «tudv 

> of philosophi^cal sy^ten(s in London, where I had been doing' research Z 
modern Western phil^so^^hy- Buj: r f oun.d after a few years of batEtl^g wit 
■Kant and Hegel and Bei^trand Russell that system-making, ordering one's < 
thoughts, merely intellectually, and logic-chopping, would not answer the^^- 
many quest-tons about life, death, choice, etc., which I was posing before 
. myself out of the genuine curiosity of youth and adolescent restlessness 
''°?f''rM" ^"'^ P^""' Significantly enough, my first published story is ' 
f. ^hild"; the second is called "The .Eternal Why"; and the 

^ehira IS ambitiously called "T)le Conqueror-,"; These tales begin a creative 
process during which I have dealt with many misce\laneous human beings 
whom I had known, with the situations and the crises of their lives in our 
time, badly or w^ll or indifferently well, as the readers may decide; -but 

f '"I'-'Zi'^l f ^ ^"^"""'^ ^8^^'"^^ ^^^demic philosophy 

m tavor of liv^d, felt experience from Rousseau, Tolstoy and Gandhi.- 

.S-.n ""^^ ^""^"^ to' make is that, 1 began- to write from the compul- 

sion-of conscience, by repudiating our owii inherited philosophical systems 
ot the. past ^Ihejnedieval solutions, ^and modernistL_ ^entures,' like- rh n.. of 
Professor Aldxar^diF^~:S^^,7ime and Deity. ■Perhaps^he-.^^rs'dom of the 
heart o^ my mother's remark "Couldn't you see thTdead son of that woman 
in her eyes?/, was my method of perception, apperception and insight. And ' 
K- w^^" go /into the histori^^of the days and nights of. white heat during ' ■ 
which each of my novels, was written, 1 find I was obsessed by sheer creative:^ 
nes^^^^the release it offered from many pent-up tensions. My main impulse! 
was -to r^i^^,,caijT|y imaglna as the only way to integrate myseYf as a 
f "straps J^??:^^ great unhappiness, confusion, division of mindl \ 
fSon Sih^ lost my way. The essence of the situ-i. ' 

ation for dhe writer, then. ma^rWiothe creative\ imagination. Perhaps, 
^he use|Of the creative imaginktim^^^^^^uthor'Eries. to perfectXhis 
own personality. .a^:?^ ^ i.i.c>.i.\uxi. 




And, I feel, that the creative imagination has . soii^^thiag to do with 
creative efolution. The nerves, tendons' and muscles, as welT^XhaL heart ' 
and soul in the human personalitj*, certainly achieve some kind of^^fac- 
divot?on°of "T^"" ^'i' satisfaction may be sj^xlar to^lS^ 

inl?dr7;5 r~ Anyway, the relief or catharsis, or ^negative capabili4" 
inside onaimakes man more integral. And if a person," an artist, or writer 
loves people and interprets them by submitting . himself to them, it is 
likely that. he may be able to communicate something of his tenderness to ' 
other men and women, to the reader, and also give him some relief from 



th^ pre^stires of life Also^ Ihe reader, may absorb some of the sufferings, 
the joys and the ^pirations <3f the characters and expiate th,em in his own 
^eing Andj in th;;.s way, his underlying awareness of other, people *6 ' 
existence may enter his centralized ^consciousness , intensify the grooves ' 
of his faculty arfti experience ' And he may achieve some ^equilibrium fn .the 
constant chaos and disequilibrium oif the world And by intensifying hi»s 6wn 
awareness, he may arouse consciousness in others- i 

Of course, the ^writer receives mo^ of wnat he gives^ 'He receives 
from heredity and he receives from education- But he caHnoG giv^ XN^hat he 
receives unless^ tie ha,s /Absorbed the -gifts of knowledge \in h;Lmsel& as a f 
• human being and iinless his imagination Is highly charged^ and can transform 
what h^s been recieived- ' If he has received in thi^ way. one can say that 
a writer does gain from didactic knowledge, or philosophical syst^s, or 
from science and other experiences j in the act of compo^sitinn. Rationality 
helps a good deal Some sediments of information sink down into his sub-- ^ 
conscious, and everything comes out through the rhythmic^ kinetic energy 
of rChe hand Butj as che writer's concern is with the apprehension of 
intangibles, like hatred, contempt, hunger, repulsion and lovej he can on^y 
receive knowledge as wisdom from the recognition of quality in a mass of 
cfuantitive exj^erience All the characters , situations and crises are 
transformed by^the imagination into some form- the up-rush of exuberant 
energies vhic^ cotoe often from the world of unknowing of the kinetic energies. 
And the result may be a work of art, or half a work of art; or a quarter 
work of art^ . * 

S 

Now, if this is the process of literature, what is the meaning of associat 
mg this perennial ^'wisdom of the heart" with modernity or contemporaneousness? 
All I can say in afnswer to this question is that there has been, perhaps^ a 
change in the pressures which compel the coming to be of modern literatures 
since -the medieval literatures The "unknown fates"-have changed. And it 
is likely that the compulsions behind contemporary literature ar6 not more 
intense^ but different. There is^ no doubt that, during the ^change from 
the agrarian civilization to the industrial society, we have built up, mainly 
through* the sciences, physical explorations, mental and moral dd^scoverles 
of the European renaissance, m^Dre knowledge in 200 years thah humanity 
amassed in the previous 2000 years- Forcedly the per-Colation of some of 
this information, hian is more ponfused today, as the very knowledge, which 
has been built up ^Ui the service of life, to increase man^s control over 
his environment, anoNto make him hapjiier^ has now led to the creation of 
weapons of mass destrubt;lon and other incidences which could wipe out life 
from the earth altogether^. The awareness of this doom may not be, ever-present 
before all me"n and women, but there is a dim, underlying current of fear In 
the whole world- Also, the feudal barbarians vere bad^jenough* because,,6ingle 
tyrants could control the destinies .of many peoples; but today the distri- 
bution systems of civilization are, governed by the tyranny of stock exchangees, 
which means plenty In one part of the world and abjett poverty in the others j ' 
without people knowing whom to blame for the curse of unequal wages and 
prices Again, all tfie questions which were answered by philosophy and 
religion and faith are now sought to be answered ^by th^ sciences And the 
^ young do not, as human inndcents^ seem to find satisfaction in most of the 
answers 
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of life hn^^ '"^^^^ '"^"^ ther^r^ saek to coixfro^nt the whole . 

aL I< ' vertically and' horizonta^Hy^/They ask for the complete man * . 

And they are compelled, by the sekrct^. f^incerity, to ^ace unpleasLt 
dur^h'"'" the crude lumps of expedience, because'even irthHibb ----- 
dump there may be brofc^bits of colored glass^ as wa^l .as the peacock 

' Z ^l^^'l 'nay be possible by showing^the negative tragic situation 
to expiatfe the .niseries and indicate splendors, to bring jLnsfght to raise 
the qualities of man. One can pr,esent possibl^ paradisL out of 'our ■ 

, seasons m the various helJ^s^ . ' < ' • 

mnU' llJ'" ^^^^^^ '''^^ the. rebellion, misery and discontent which are in ' 
much modern Uterature.-reflect the ^rge of the most taletited modern men ' 
and women of our time to ask for a new confrontation of human destiny on 
a new plane different, from the ancient? On a plane which is more comprehensive 
solidiritj?"" °" ' P'""' °' universality, to create wider 

nerioJ^rn'^r'''°"/'°!? ^^"^^ industrial revolution of . fhe modern 
period, to the second and third industrial revolution of the contemporary 
Tnll t '^^^^"^^"^^fi^^ the Will of the young to confront their- destiny 
more honestly, more rigorouslyy^nd the bravest men have turned aw^y from 
the cash-nexus, ^consumer goods and luxury-oriented civiliz^ioh, : The purview 
has changed .^e accept this civilization, but with the wiU to dhanje 
so that qualities may arise above quantities and men may evolve higher • 
consciousrves^. Byt^ this translation is-tragic> if not "desperate, 

■''n.rl.^^^^^f^^ l^V'^'^h'' should.nat. worry about, "romanticism" ot 

sloS^s 1 °" "syinbolism." about thejeft. or the .rjght, or. ^e. other 
slogans. We contradict ourselves- We contain -multi tucf^s. I pray that 
the poet might penetrate into the creative process where he cln. recall all 
that IS relevant to him from the past and from the feeling, knowledge -and. " 
experience of the modern period, so that he can seek to t'^nsf o'rmlfby- ' 
the Tragic of. his creative imagination in the contemporary period'^ If the 
writer receives in this way. humbly, hemight also be ^n a position Vto ' ^ 

^ "'^^'"^ S° '^'^^""^ "° romanticizing thi cities' 

or th, audi.-nres..,. Said Dhan^njaya: "it requites almost as imffc> i^agina- - 
tion m the audience tb receive a 4lay as in the dramatist jto giVe it," 

tion"^ r'^ii '^T 't^ '''''^f o-T; Paris asked for "Happiness and Imagi'na- 
tion when t|iey fought m the Sorhfernne^p the summer <rri968. I think thev 

of'thf h"f;r 'J"'/''" ''''^ th-Tcreative imagination, the wisdL ' 
of the heart, the tenderness so necessary in ^ -world of the new babarisk, - 
cruelty, terror and pain, which have, come thrLgh the alienation of man 
from ma-n, of nation from nation, where, the ii/dividual has tended ta-'he 
either crushed, or suppressed,' or forgotten. /by forces far' more combre- 
hensive than we realize, perhaps by 'contemporary civilization itself, by ' ' 
the new fate of the power state based on morley and money and more money, - 
and the rivalry of one power state with another, * ' 

>■•' 

I do not wish to give any catchpenny answer to the question of 
Modernity in ContempprarOiterat^urev " But may I simply say that liter- 
ature, which deals with human bei]^ sincerely, is the only perennial 

/ • ' 
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philosophy, and .its main insttiument, always, is the creativ^ imagination 
which xtself is the instrument' of creative evolution, of ehe p'oSsibld'". ' ' 
perfection of man. But by skying this, I have already implied that th^re ■ 
is a purpose in literature. / I cannot define this purposfe, but i do tihinlt ■ 

^"^''^^ way/ -literature, makes ^ man more hunTSri? not as ' 
enough a dictionary: may fa/ll on one's head ariiniake orie wise,, but by the 
^permeation o^ the spirit, ./hich^-s-dike 'the coming o/ illumination irl 
tha darkest dark. And. perhaps, it>may.-,by showing/that human brings 
are more or less like each other, good, bad and indifferent, makes u^ 
avoid war and tolerate ea?:h other :>ven with an intolfe*ant tolerance. 

This, last aim is imp'or tant-'if the' twenty-first -century is to 'be born 

Violence, the suspicions of pur present cold war and 
SD ! °T children must survive, in-spite of the politicians 

t J. opportunity to gain insight and evolve beyon.^ ' 

theii^ locale into the shrinking universe,, as citizens of the world, with 
gr^ce, knowledge and love. , - • ' 



Panna Naik' 



THREE TOEMS 



Translated from the 
Gitjaratt by the out 



In the evening's hazy Light 
^obstiructing my dreams 
stand 



t?hose ' ^ 

maked 

trees 



sterile-deserts and broken pieces of the s.ky 



to get past thenv, ' ■ ' 

to -thread through 

the 'narrow winding; trail- o£ life/ 



f 

J 




Let's forget your death and mine 
there are other things to remfember. 

places where there are no ^ 
air-conditioned houses 
air-conditioned offices 
air-conditioned banks ^ 
air-conditioned 'siipe3;markets 
and air-conditioned impalas, 

death is nothing to lament 

when the const.ant company*' 

of this 'cold controlled air ^ 

has made ^ 

our body and soul air-conditioned^ 

let's open the window facing Ka$t*) 
and allow the sun to ride in^ * . , 
fcurhing inner spaces ^ 
tropical* ^ 



r 
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A cow hungry f qf grass * - * ^/ 

peers into , the space\that su^rrounds her; 
Jler feeble cry creat^y the onLy, breath of *air; 

At a distance appears V ffeld of grass * ^ 
v^. Greien as love; • ' * , 

A lake of tears spreads before her; 

Herds of 'cattle' graze "the dream pasture;' 

Her eyes grow into heavy' hills 

And remain shut despite her will. / 
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. ■ . .THE NOVEL ISX;>S'HXSTORI AN 

Manoha?" Mcclgonkar's, 
The Devil *s Wind an^ 
. ' . t/z^ i557 Rebellion . 

► • 

. When a lite-rary critic comes across a book of history that\e wants to 
condemn, he will simply ask "it is histor/» but is it literatureT-^^^ him 
-the hxstgrian is a'pedesttian sort of chap, crawling laboriously throiliR^ 
the welter and litter of documented facts. History is nothing but a -bald 
. dry-as-dust recitation of facts, "it may be good history, but it is 'bad 
prose, hefsays. To the historian, on the other hand,, a novel-dealing with 
history appears as "pure ^fiction," "a fairy tale," /'legend." He'will ask 
It xs literature, but is it history?". To him a historical novelist is a' 
strange sort of chap, a bird with wings flying away from dotumented- fact. / 
He says, .It may be good prose, but it is bad history." These* observations, 
I am persuaded, do not tell the yhole truth about the relationship between 
history and fiction. There, are ways in which history and fiction have a 
^^ciose kinship: The tasks, of the;_historian and the historical novelist are", 
^ would -suggest, kindred tasks, the historian and.-the novelist have much 
~-lnn:nDTmnon-.---The^-arei-pxo:fessional historians and historical novelists 
whose ><i.rks are at once good history-and'good prose, ^historians whose w?rks 
haveiiterary merit ^- Gibbon, Macaulay, Mommsen, .and Churchill and others'.' 
"DTT-frhc othor^-haitJ Llrere are novelists^ whose works revea-i extensive research 
•and careful attention to factual accuracy -- Scott, Tolstoy, Mitchell, 
Michener, Warren, Styron and others. Manohar Malgonkar, I am persuaded, ■ 
belongs to this letter group of writers who have enlarged our understanding 
of the past, reducing history to a well^told tale without compromising" it 
for the sake of the^story at hand. The Wture of Indian life an2f bf 
India's past he constructs^ in The .^L'sJ/ind ^(.Bew York: Viking Press, ^ 
X972) is ..not inconsistent with anytKiqg Mstorians know. 

Churchill^ce said that he leameld his history of "England from 
Shaikf spare's chronicle plays. Ilostrva^ us know wh'at little we do of aiajor 
historical .events 'not from history books, but from imaginative fiterature. - 
Novels and plays often give us more enlightenment about ^wh at was happening 
to the world, to men, and women and children <?ne by oqe at\an i^enElfiable 
tiilie place 'than statistical tables and^summarizing gendxsL statements ^ 
of hifrttory books ^ We get our knowledge of Engl'ish histoiBr:Mjh"theVhistof 
playfe of\Shakespeare; of Scottish history from the historiealVoveis of 
ScotV; ofNthe Napoleonic wars from Tolstoy ' s- Wah <md Pe^e ; of the^American 

from -Crane's The Red Badge of Courage, and Mitchell -Js/Gbn'i With ' 
■the W^h<^J of thfe Spanish^Civ^l War from Heming;vay's A Favewel/ %o Arms-, of 
the Russian, Revolution frpm Pasternak '.s dr. Zhivago; and of iorld l^af* II 
from Michener's Tales from the South Fhaifia and flershey' sAiro^Mma. We 
could get 6ur knowledge of the Sepoy Rebellion of 1857 fxoW'Tlte Devil Wind. 



Certain significant moments of history or ^riods *of national ci 
have always been powerfully attractive to the novelists* Two periods of 
Indian- history have powerfully appealed to Mr. Malgonkar's novelistic 
imagination. It is these two periods of tremendous stress tlfat he drama- 
tizes and revivifies in his novels • First, 1857-58, In this period an ex- 
plosion occurred which led to ^savage acts on both sides and broughfet about 
the end of East India Company* s rule of India, "The Sepoy Mutiny," as the , 
British called it, or "The First War of Independence," as the Indians called 
it, is the first effort by the new India to shake off British rule. The 
rebellion caused the British to make India a Crown Colony and assume direct 
responsibility for Jndia througn the British Parliament,' The Devil's Wind 
is the fictional treatment of this period. Second, 1937-1948, ,Ih this 
period, a broodier and.crueler period from 'before -World War II to the inde- 
pendence of India, .occurred the great independence movement of Gandhi which 
succeeded in putting .British policy and British conscience to a test* The 
British Labor Government decided to withdraw from India, But the advent o^^ 
Independence was celebrated against a backdrop of violent riots and burning 
villages in India and P^istan. The Princes and A Bend in the Ganges 
chronicle this fatal decade o^f contemporary history, a decade of hope and 
misery, of terror and slaughter of tliaus^dr's of Indians and Pakistanis, A 
detailed consid^§rat-iorr ot tnese two "novels falls outside the scope of this 
article^ * 

^ These two periods offered Mr, Malgonkar the usable past for fictional^ 
treatment, the past that wiirhelp us to understand our present world in 



, ^^^^v- ^^^^ ^^^^^ «^ WW ™x-w^^w«..x- w — ^ — , 

all its complexity political, ecdnonxic, social, intellectual* When one 
looks more closely at^she two periods and the three novels, one can se^ 
that Malgonkar' s subjectN^lly is the wide-.r5ihging portrait .of a nation'' 
moving through time from the .1850s to the r950s. Nana Sahab, the Indian 
prince fyom whose points* of view the novel is narrated, says: 

'How often, during the months that followed, did we^ sense 
the nearness of victory? And yet the pattern remained * 
unbroken: at the ,1a st moment,, sjomethirig would happen and 
victory would slip out of out: grasp. Slowly I began to 
think to myself that we were just not fated to win; that 
it was in pursuance of some divine purpose unfathomable 
to us that Mother Ihdi,a would go on bq;ing prostituted* by 
an alien breed; that her sons and daughters, for some for- 
gotten sins, would go on remaining slaves. (p, 229) 

Suppose that in some freak disaster of the future, all ^conventional 
historical records were destroyed and only these three novels survived. How 
muc h would it be possible to learrf about Indian history f or the no vels^? A 



great deal. There is in these novels a unique kind of Imagination, the 
historical imagination, Malgonkar shows man in time arid place, shows him as 
both maker and product of history, shows him in his ^ull and complex histori 
cal context, and above aril, depicts him as part of society in process. His 
characters, even the imaginary character&,^pass dyer into'^ history as they 
are usually embodiments of forces or trends in Indian history. General Hugh 
Wheeler and Nana to some extent dramatize the tensions and conflict^ of the 
t'imes; 



''I 'Was hoping you'd, tell me something about June twenty- 
' third. No one does/V 

And suddenly i^y heart was beating faster, . I had to take 
a deep breath t(f control my agitation/ "Twenty-third of 
June?" I said. "What happens on the twenty-third of Jiine?" 

"That's what I'4 like to know. And .remember you are speak- 
ing in the hearing of Mother Ganges." 

I laughed, almost in relief. How many lies had I not 
told in the hearing of Ganga-mayiy Mother Ganges; I, a ) 
fourth-degree brahmin who had studied. all the Vedas, Kach-— 
long ago ceased to consider myself on oath -just because 
the mother oT^rivers bore witness to what I was saying. 
I would have told a thousand lies rather than reveal to 
a British general, what , the twenty-third of June 1857 
laaant to us . ^ 0 

"It's the anniversary of Plassey, "^ Wheeler prompted, "th^ 
hundredth anniversary," 

Who did not know 'that? In 'our minds, the date was em- 
blazoned in scarlet letters that stood higher than the 
Himalayas. Plassey.' " • 

^ The period of mourning wa''s to'^last for a hundred years. 
We knew it in our bones; . . , (p. 103) 

Malongkar is preeminently e-quipped to handle these historical themes. 
Even--b«£c5fe the appearance of these works of historical: fiction he had indi- 
cated his scholarly and heuristic interests in' Indi<an history. His first 
book, KanJw^i Angrey (1959), is a work of his.tory, straight and formal 
.history. He- has written two more works on history: Pua»s of Deuas Senior' 
(1962), and ChhtT/xpatis of Kolhapur (1971), These books, scholarly and 
exhaustive in research, deal with an 'important chapter of Indian history — 
the rise ,and fall of Mafathas. It is« clear Malgonkar is not only a. spinner- 
of tales, but also a grubber for facts; he does his homework and -is not 
too lazy to work in the library^ . 

The- essential/nature of "Malgonkar ' s historical fiction 'and the pri- 
mary characteristics of his method can be best- appreciated through a close 
examination of The Devil 's Wind^ a novel in wh^ich he shores up his fantasy 
with sturdy beams of believable and docGmentedTacts . ; Devil's Wind 
is. informed by a respect for history, a sure feeling for the period, 'and 
a deep and pr-ecise sense of place and time. 

Like many, historical 'novels. The Devil's Wind is part fact and part 
fiction, part history and part novel. I't is a historical%ocument and a 
work of conscious literary art. On one level the novel presents the course 
of the Rebellion of 1857, especially the rebellion, In Kanpur. This is the* 
historical narrative, or the public line of action. On another level it 
is the story of Nana Saheb, the young nineteenthr-century prince who grows, 



ceases to be a spoiled prince and emerges as one of ^the leaders of the 
revolt.' This is the personal narrative or the private line &f action. 
The two lines, public and private, are skillfully interwoven and their 
convergence becomes clear from a glance at the appendix — "An Approximate 
Chronology of the Sepoy Mutiny." The historical narrative, it is cl^r, 
is superimposed upon and parallels the personal one which adds>a personal 
dimension to a period o.f violent change. The sense of history is <Je rived 
not merely from the gallery of historical figures (The Wheelerq, j:he 
Hillersdons, Nana Saheb and Tantya Topi) , but from the close reldtionship 
of characters of their social and political background so that mie reader < 
feels that they could not have existed at -any other moment or place of 
history e 7 

Malgonkar* has successfully integrated history and fiction emphasizing 
the relation between the course of public and private events. He never 
fails to^date happenings or mention Nan^'s age at the tim6 of this or that 
event, or to place incidents in his personal life in relation to events 
of national hj^stoty. He .skillfully scatters historical background infor- 
mat iori^^antTexplanation throughout the novejL while at the sams time letting 
^Jil^tia Saheb cell us in hi,s autobiographical memoir 'a good deal about his 
life, "inward life": his ambitions, lives^ friendships and motivations. 
Malgonkar has solved tKe problem of how much knowledge he., can assume on 
the part of the reader: if he gives too much the reader ^ill be bored^^;" if 
, too little he will be confused. He passes infonnation in. a manner that at 
the same time does not in* the, least prettify or falsify Nana Saheb/ s life 
that historians know. The picture of Nana's life that he constructs is 
not incons'istent .with anything his^orian^ know. 

There are, then, two stories. iFirst, a candicL'^factual* narrative of 
the events. Second, underlying these events a fictional narrative, a kind 
of emotional history of the people of India,- the^^ Tio pes, fears and defsires: 
more specifically, the "inward life" of Nana' Sahefi, an account of what went 
on inside Nana, a nineteenth-century pTiince who; in one fashion or another, 
expres^s what the revolt was in essence all about. The appendix cannot do 
. justice to this private world of Nana All that is done is to sh9w Nana's 
private v/orld's links with t?he public world: his age^ his assumption of 
leadership, escape, etc. The first story is already set and cannot be 
tampered with. The second story permits imaginative speculation to the 
novelist; it allows him to speculate — with a freedom not accorded to the 
historian, who is a slave of the documented fact, the most> impervious of all 
historical masters — upon all the intermingled misert.es, ambitions, frustra 
ticns, hopes, rages and desires of 'men involved in the great Rebellion of •* 
1857. Malgonkar deals with the intimate undercurrent of Nana's life, the 
"inward life," stripping him*of the external facade of persanality, showing 
him in all his shivering, moral Jiakedness and helplessness, in his secret 
world of instincts, lives, fears a'hd feelings* From all this private world 
the historian is usually barred But the novelist's chief 'strength lies in 
creating it, 'Nana describes his own predicament: 

What happened in Meerut frightened me and made me realize 
that, for me, tha issues were not altogether clear cut. I 
could not', in my own mind, separate the national struggle 
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from personal involvements. l\ar^on iatimate terms 
with many BritistL^d Eurasian faifflv^les; and it was 
veil known that I had more friends among the whites' 
' • than among my own -kinds. This was because, owing to 

my prinqely lineage, my Wn people tended to treat me * ^ • 

^ith excessive formality; the British, with certain - » 

^ reservations, treated me as one of themselves. Could 
^ stand by and watch the men and woftien who had ^ 
sung and dajiced and laughed in my house slaughtered 
^ ^ by howling mobs? They had done no harm to me, or indeed * 

' to India. Why should , they have to be sacrificed for all 
the vrongs piled up by the East India Company over a 
hundred years? (p. '115) • , ~ 

The Devil's Wind as History . ^ ^ j 

It will perhaps help us in understanding The Devil's Wind* if a concise 
historical sketcl> of the Rebellion of 1857 is given here.' The appendix 
gives a brief suramarj^ of the major .events^ The important point here is 
that Malgonkar does not depart from the ^actualit^f history- 

As he says in the "Author's Note":. ' 

' This- ambiguous man and his fate has always .fascinated 

me. I discovered that the stories of Nana and the 
, ^ revolt have neve^ been told from- the Indian point of ^ 

view. This, then,"" is Nana's story as I believe he 
might have-writ-ten it himself. It is fiction; bat it 
takes no liberties with verifiable facts or even 

probabilities, (p. x) = ' , 

c [ 1^/ D^yi^s ^in^ represents the most scholarly and complex .jise of'* * 
histoTy\ An incalculable' amdunt of scholarly research lurks underneath 
its surface, in an interview•^^algonkar said that he spent two years on 
research reading over 150 books by both Britishers and In4ians on this 
event df 4857. 'The bobk betrs witness to^the rarige and de|Dth of his histor- 
^ ical reading, to his sharp eye for vivid or significant detail. But he lets 
practically nothing'of this research show in the novel. That is the secret" 
• • .of his success. Indeed, the successful 'historical novels are like icebergs. 
There is more to them than meets the 'eye. You see only a bit of the tip ' 
of the ice. ^ 

To Turn to the Historical^ Sketch of the Rebellion of 1857 

On Sunday, 10 May 1857, Indian soldiers called sepoys statibned at 
Meerut killed their British officers, their women, van^ their children and 
marched to New Delhi, fifty miles away, captured the city without much diffi- 
culty and -proclaimed th^e Mughal Emperor^ a helpless, bent old man of eighty^ 
two, as their leader. The East India Company was a flaming wreck and the 
British were fleeing ta the fields and jungles .as fugitives. So "The Sepoy' 
Mut-iny ^ had begun. The rebellion swept across India from May 1857 to July 
1858 ~ 'a period in which terrible atrocities were committed by both .sides; 
men, women and children,' both British and Indian, were mas;sacred. About . 
half^a million people wmre dead ~ about 3,00a Britishers and the rest ^ 
• * * ' w 
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Indians. By tfhe end of the year^ the Company's auth^ority was restored, byt 
the relations bet^ween the British and t^e Indians were never the same, 

Delhi passed into the hands ofKhe rebels in a. few hours. In his 
palace, Bahadur Shah was^ proclaimed Emperor of India against his will* A 
fresh crop of military risings and civil disorder swept over North India^ 
The mutineers received popular support in areas of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. 
Fortunately for the British, the mutiny later spread slowly. By the end 
of June 1857 Kanp^ur was taken by the mutineers. In The Devil's Wind 
Malgonkar turns hfs spotlight on the Kanpur revolt, which' was led by Nana ^ 
Saheb. In Bundelkarixi the mutineers were led by the Rani (Queen) of Jhan,si. 
Delhi was recaptured by the British in September, but , the rebels controlled 
the entire Ganges Valley. /' _t 

October ujarked the high point of 'the mutineers' success. From that 
point on the British recaptured the /ebel-held area bit' by bit. In December 
at the Second Battle of Kanpur, the armies of the Rao Saheb and^Tantya Topi 
were defeated by Sir Colin Campbell. Lucknow was recaptured in, March and 
^Isansi fell in April, The rebellion was, substantially over by May*1858. 
All individual revolts were suppressed and the British won out because the 
mutiny was not a concerted movement against the Briiiish. 

• Malgonkar 's Nan%,S^aheb is not a monster of evil as the British historians 
had often portr-^ye^" him to be, but a mixed-up, recognizable human being with 
all the- human fr^'ilities all of us possess. Malgonkar does not hold him 
guilty of the>>^f:wo infamous massacres of Kanpur at Satichaura and Bibighar. 
In the interviex^^ Malgonkar said that he found no evidence whatever to make 
Nana gt^ilty of these crimes. This is not to say that he whitewashed history 
— he condemns these crimes/ ^as "monuments to Indian brutality." Recent 
Indian hiscori^s such as JR. C. Majumdar and S. N. Sen too'do not put th^ 
''blame for these crimes oiyNana Saheb. * Malgonkar. in this context is a posi- 
tive contributor to history; he has set the record^ straight on these savage 
massacres. Nana speaks of these massacres looking at a plaque: 

. I was not responsible for this slaughter and had nev^r 
condoned it ... . 

... A slow anger built uj>-as-^~st^^ed— at-my_aw_n _name on 

the cold marble. In its slV, indirect way, it poinfed an 

accusing finger: Even assuming that' those whp had ''murdered 

the women and children were my ollowers , . was that enough 

reason to link my name ^ith thei^ crime? 
• ' ^ ■ ^ ■ \ - ^ 

.* 

• X • And. the British knew that they were not. my followers. If ^ 
they had been', they would have obeyed\ny orders- that women 
and children 'were' not' to. be harmed. That i had given such ' 
orders was, I believe,, established beyond doubt- 'in the inquiry 
they had instituted after their return to Kanpur. 

It vas a meart , spiteful thing to have put my naiife on tbis 
plaque, implying that I was somehow at the back of it' all. 
On the same principle, should not Queen Victoria's name be 
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inscribed on. a thousand, monuments in India to suggest 
?Ch^ she instigated the atrocities perpetrated by her 
jsubjects? • . • L , 



. . It hurts because it is not 'true. Despite the 
. most exhaustive unquities, no one has been able to 

- establish that I was a^nywhere near the Bibighar or 
even that anyone had seen me in Kanpur when the 
slaug*hter ox:cured, as hundreds had seen Hodson shoot- 
ing the heirs of the Mogul emperor or as thousands had 
. ^ ^ witnessed the public hangings of the remaining princes 
' ' by Metcalfe and Foyd. (pp. 286-287) 

Malgonkar, the historian, is preeminently a narrative rather than , an 
analytical historian. He has, not, as many other professional historians, 

■^"repudiated the ancient allegiance of their craft to the narrative mode/' 
Among professional historians today nafrrative has increasingly come to be 
regarded as superficial, an inadequate means o& making the past intelligible. 
It ha-fe given way before the analytical urge. „Not so with Malgonkar: In his 
historical novels he has'successf ully combined narrative and ffialysis in a 
m^anner in^which analysis does not interrupt^ or violate the texture of narra- 
tive, nor narrative overwhelm or drive out analysis. The marvelous and suffi- 
cient thing about history for him was that it 'really happened^ Narrative in ' 
itself is the lifeblood of history. The important thing was the story, the / 

jloHig narrative line and the wonder of how and what and when and who. The 
Vhy, the analysis that seeks to explain, he assumes, vould come out in the 
.telling of that story. He ha^, of course, placed lumps of analysis in the - ' 
story to helg the reader understand why, but these analytical digressions 
do not obstruct the flow of narrative. * 

He has also -placed a page of quotations at the beginning, list of the • 
principal characters at the end, ^nd has inserted two footnotes\tt^ages. 244 
and 292, which also do not interrupt the flow of^ narrative. In The^vil's 
Wind Malgonkar not only describes what happened but also analyzes and explains 
why and how. He gives us a sense of what the past felt like, what it looked 
like, and what emotions drove people to decisions and actions. Here was 
-history as **heritage/* hallowed with nostalgia, sustaifting national pride. 

The Devil's Wind as Art ' 

The Devil's Wind is a first-rate nbvel, one of' the besfi/that Malgonkar- 
has written. He has got hold 'of a substantial theme central to the national 
experience -- the most written about even iji Indian histoYy -- arid adapted 
it to his imkginative purposes without political or national bluster. Mal- 
gonkar had lived for a time in the former Maratha princely state of Indore ' 
where he first heard from his grandfather, the state's prime minister, of 
Nana Saheb, the rightful heir to the leadership of Maratha confederacy of 
Narth India. In the-interview Malgonkar said that it was William Styton^'s 
best-seller, The_ Confessions -of Uat Turner, that siTggested to him not only 
-the subject for a historfxral novel," but also its /irst-perso'n point of view. 
The -story is° told entirely in the first person Nana Sa°heb himself; the 
'terrible events of 1857-58 are seen through hi/ eyes.' We are, in eiffect, 
bein^ asked to spend a short lifeCime in the^ead ,of this nineteenth-century 
prince. The author has been careful to emrlp-hig hero with a complete 1857 



sensibility and to expunge the twentieth century. He maintains throughout 
his narrative a consistent and highly imaginative realism not only on the 
objective plane (the politics of the dispossessed^princes and landlords in 
1857^, the cartridges greased with pig and beef fat , upsetting to Moslem and 
Hindu sepoys, the. cruel massactes of Satichaura, Bibighar, Kanpur, Benares '.^ 
and Allahabad), th6 Indian* rebels and their British masters. Malgonkar is 
here scrupulously true, true to ^his period, true to the nature of human 
beings. ' , 

Although little is actually known about the historical Nana, his back- 
aground and ewly life„ Malgonkar thinks of this paucity of material as an 
advantage to him as a novelist. He mostly , invented Nana's feelings, thoughts 
and experiences. No doubt Malgonkar has benefited from the perspective that 
historical distance "of a.TlS years provides and the resulting ability to see^ 
the wjidle event clear' and whole. Nana comes richly alivf both' marv'elously 
"observed" and "loved," created from ^ sense of withinness, from the "inner" 
vantage point,^ ' ' - ' 

Nana's thoughts and memories as he sits in Constantinople sixteen years 
after the event comprise a kind of interior monologue: 

Once .you have seen men struck down by modem weapons of 
war and reduced to mounds of torn, blackening flesh, horses 
; disembowelled and fleeing in violent protest, such sights 

. are branded with fire upon your brain. Yout vision is 
crowded by the dead or dying: fingers clawing the stone- 
— har^i earth in a shudder of death, as though £9 drown pain 



by greater pain; the mouths of men and animals forced open 
,by unbearable agony and the blood flowing in spasmodic gauts . 
from holes in contorting bodies. ... 

% . ^ 

Added^ to these was the torment of a defeat inflicted by 
r- 'an enemy • inferior in numhers. ... ^ 

. i; thought my head would burst. In the loneliness of 
— my room I wanted to scream at the walls and to tear down 
the curtains and bedclothes with my hands. Was I g9ing„ 
mad^ Shame, remorse, self-reproach were like demons- 
taunting; I could not e^scape them. Against my tightly / 
shut lids, I saw circles of hot light which grew and grew 
as from a stone cast in water. If only I'could, with some 1 
Airacle of prayer, undo what had been done that day — the 

, ' ' • . anniversary of Plassey. 
«> 

Satycm-eva-Qayate, I told -myself. Truth alone triumphs.' 
We could not lose. But would even an ultimate victory — 
the headlong flight of ^'the Britisfi — mitigate th^ torment 
of my mind? . . . (pp. 176-177) 

• » 

The Devil's Windxan be summarized briefly. The scene Bithoor, a small 
yillage twelve miles from Kanpur in central India to which the British hid' 
banished Baji Rao II, the Peshwa^ (the head of the Maratha Confeder^c^^ 
tiis defeat at Poona in 1818. Nanci, his a'Sopted heir, grew up in *^>£hoor 
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with no responsibilities, but only limitless ieisure to en 
money to buy anything he wanted. His tatHer, whose two obs 
sex and religion, was receiving from/the British a pension 
thousand pounds. The. firsu. part of-'the novel recaptures t\ 
the pagentry of India befor^ 185K' Nana writes , vividly of 



oy life and the 
essions wece* 
of a hundred 
e splendor and 
his .father^ s 



1 



sexual excesses, the beautifuWWn of the palace and of hks .own fabulous 
parties and dinners given to fhe British. We are also-' toldTof the changing 
condition of Ijidia, of the discontent and unrest among largk sections -of 
the Indian popu^atioti produced by the British rule. The British refusal to 
continue the pension, to Nan^^after his father' s -death made Sim conspire 
with other discontented rulers in a vengeful revol't. planned If or 23 June 
l.Si/ ~ the centenary of the Company's tyrannical rul,e and tttie day all- 
Indians believed "The De^ril's Wind would rise and un^ackle kother India;" 
At the end of the ^irst. part of the novel f^ana has- reached tW right age*" 
•for a revolutionary; he is thirty-three y#ars old an'd tiisposLssed . ^And . 
the year is 18^. The whole of Nof^^T-fn^ia was ablaze. 

The second part deals ^not only wVh the courage and endjran'ce of the 
Indians and^ the British, but also with\heir demonical fury^cf hate Mass 
murder was answered with massacres , hate\ith hate, and barbarism with 
barbarism. Indian and British hist6ry sho\nothing remotely (like this. ' 

men, WDmen and children 



Satichaura -and Bibighar where-^early 750 Britishers „ 
-- were massacred and monuments , of Indian brutMity; Allahaba 



i, Benares and 



kanpur where Neill and Renaud speared hundreds of Indians lik^i hoes are 



monuments to' British^-hrutal^^y. The atrocities were 

N ■ 

The final third par£, c^H^d "Gone Away," tells of the Bi 
of the revolt and Nan/s escape f^Tst to Nepal where he spends 
and then to Mecca an6 Constantinople where he spends t he rest 
writing his memoirs. For the British he became -the, "Villain ^oF tiiT Century " 
replacing Napoleon Bonaparte as the' hate object. Nana was nevar captured ' 
by the British even through they had offered 100,000 rupeas fo: his head. 



conf;.ned to one side. 



itish supression 
fourteen years, 
of his life 



refna 



On^ of the ref^iarkable things about this novel is its accurate and con- 
.vincing portrayal of misd-nineteenth-century British India. Ma .gonkar has 
an. historian sy^ye for tacts, statistics, tri'via, or minutia. He makes the 
dead bones o^the period live by making them move. He mentiont^d in the inter- 
view that e^en the weattreif on' a particular day in 18S7 — rainj' or cloudy — 
he had clj^cked out bef ofe^giti^g about the day in-^^' Devil's Wind. He 
makes ^ery effor^^ to rec\nstrucf^ti5--feeling, the emotional ard'moral 
atmosphere of an earlier period with the deliberate patience and eare of an 
apf<haelogist. This is how Di^know appeared to h^na: "*~ f f 

Lucknow to me was a \^vfeiation. It was like l6oking |at a 
•women raped. Admittedly, what- had happened bb Luckno,? had 
happened to other places^ to Allahabad and Dfelhi and,:o my 
. ancestral Poona. But I hadxnot seen those/citiei_and , In 
any cage, there it had happencrtl^long ago^nd the scans ha,d ■ 
been covered ove? with new tissue. H'er^/l was witnessing 
the process of a British takeover in thfe raw, the deliberate and 
. . • methodical tearing dowri of what had tadcen centuries to grow, 
and replacing it^with something that/had be^n concoctVd by 
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alien minds to coiuorm to 3ome, raercaftitile dream atld dicated 

by .utility. Everything' that was familiar,- the giood and the 

bad , the cherislied, * despised^ sheltered, nursed, honoured, . • 

and' venerated, iwas dug out'and left to* die; ol^arts, crafts, 

old customs, an entire social structure had been hacked down. 

^ The c^jadest^of. unlettered British tradesmen wer^e' elevated abdve^ 

the grandees and intellectuals of Lucknow, '\It was not the • 

spectacle of one rule being replaced by *;ano,ther so much as the 

. . uprooting *of a civilization.' (p. 108) < \ 

* ' \ . . • ' ' 

» , \ 

Malgonkar's searching use of the first-nerson point .df\vi^ and the . 
jresiiltant architecture of th^ nouel merit special consideration. As we 
nqted before, Malgonkar stated 'in the interview that it w^s William Styron's T 
The Ponfessions of Hat Turner ^that suggesfed to him both the poii^t of* view 
and," the method of shaping the '^memcfirs into,, ^ retrospective narratltVe*. The 
general structure o$ the novel intimately bound up withlAe f irst^person- 
point ^of view.^ Like' Abhay ijK^fi^?r»inc^s , Nana is the-central figtf^^in * 
The DeHl^s Wind; not onlyxhas he^^ayed a>role in the past eveiit|'* He.^ . « 
is seen both as an ^actop^nd as a' narrato^:^ He writes about hijnsel^- when^ 
younger. Nana the ol^r narrator ^nd-'Nana tfe^younger "I''' about wh^ he. 
writes both evolve bj^ore ot^r eyes during the coutse^f the nov4l. - We see \ 
him fir^t as a naive and spoiled prince and later as^a^^g^ure arid politically*. ' 
conscious *rebel who refuses to surrender to the British. It^is ihrougK NahaJ ^ 
eyes that we see ^he Rebellion ,of "l8^7, through his developing^^sciousness* 
that 'we are made to fe^l the impact of those treipendous '&vent§;: yS^lg^^^ar/,' 
has va^ried his point of view sufficiently to give us not only ^^he psy^chologi&al 
closeness to* the subjective world of Nana, but also a, psychdj^dgical^'drstance - 
to prevent ua f rom -being fully inunersed in the life of /NanaV ''^This juxta- « . 
position of the, two points-of vifew ci;eates\tension bet\fre^o^^he two pqlas 
of adulthood ,and^ youtfh, •We get/ the impression of a growijig, complex\ai^' 
•fluid personality as it is def;Lned in the interpenetratioft of iCs pa^t '^nd i 
present self-awareness: ^ ' ' - \ 

^ I* walked rotind the empty- space enclosed, by spiked rar]^g's ' * 
where -once the Bibighar had stood Now the tabljbt proixounced 
.it to have been the , House of ^Massacre. ' ^heth©^ you ^ere British 
or Inciian, this,^yas a shrine/ that could not tail to make you 
. , . biirn with hatred for th^ oth^er- rajie. 'xo the! British^ this was 
, a place where ^he women and childrefci held prisoners ii\* Kanpur 
had been done to death only a few^durs f^ejore they ."Jretook^ the 
city. . - . / * ? / ' ' '"'^ • . 

. . . Tq Indians, the House of Massacre v^ill alway-s remain a 
shrine to of f er'^^prayers* of anger and swear oaths of v^n'gence, 
' for it was a memor:|.al as* mach to BritsjjSh_^trociti^ as to our^ 
, owT>/ "in ournninds; Bibighar can never be separated from' its " ' 

cmis^s or its consisquences.; ^to u^, Bibighar, Fattepur, Dayaganj 
/larq in tet reflated,, and' the massacre, jof July 15 is only a- part of- 
its gruesome backlash. "Phe monument to this crime is a denun- 
ciation, not pnly of the bytchets'whb hacked the British women 
and children to pieces but also of Neill and his subordinates ^ 
wh^o avenged thfe crime with matching; ferocity. 
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The master' stroke^ in the design of the novel is the (self-chara'cteri- ' 
zation of Naaa^ But The Devil's WvM is excellent in th^ portrayal of other 
characters alsc — the Wheelers, the. Hlllers dons ^ TatityA Tooi- ^nd 'ofAers . 
As -a novelist Malgonkar is deep,ly interested in ' chaiacters^ 'Characters 
living in a period of momentous change presented ."Che greatest cliallenge to 
his powers as a. novelist. He wAs, of course,. free to* conjecture about 
. private passions an.d motivations os both Brit ish-'and Indian characters. 
But he was careful t;o see that ima^hative -speculatiSn was hedged about by 
close historical scholarship He recreated Nana Saheb, General Wheeler 
Tantya Topi, Todd, the. Hille radons and,* other g^with tfre aid of historical 
^ imagination, vivid, and yet cent rolled' by, scudy^' and. research. Under "his ^ 
pen the b-lack-and-white picture -of 'some. British historians dissolves; saifits 
and sinners regain s^bme Tneasu.re, of .humaijicy? /This is especially true of 
Nana^ Saheb,. who was often" pprt rayed as a monster of evil by B^ritish writers. 
In me- Devtl s Wtnd he is «»imply a paiapefed prince. He^ is presented 
neither, as a villainous^ monster nor as the forerunner^ of Gandhi and Nehru 
who brought freedom tc Irtdia'lgss than a centuty later. In Malgonkar's view 
then,»the Rebellion of ISS? wa{5,fnore than "The Sepoy Mutiny," but less than 
The First War of '' Indian Indep'^ndencS. " ' 

This novel is the most profound fictional treatment of the Rebellion 
of 1857 from an In^iaa goint of view (The Uightrunnevs of Bengal by John 
Masters presents the British *iew.) The^ rebellion and its massacre — it 
IS £11 her&,\^put Mown word for wofd, pain for pain, agony for agony, with 
the precision of a -surgeon, tl)e exactitu,de of a m^t^iematician, and with the 
deep understanding of human behavior of a skilled and experienced novelist . 
with other achievements to attest his qualifications. Th'e novel could also- 
be viewed^ as an historical monograph (one involuntarily looks for, the foot- 
notes.) "This is the ^ay it.j^robably was," one says to hiAself, "this is 
theway^the great rebellion appea'red to orje of its leaders; this is the -way 
it appeared to the anvil, not to the hammer." ' ,. • 
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APPENDIX 



1857-58 India , 

'"--^45 Approximate Chronology of 
the Sepoy Mutiny or the First War 
' of Indian I*ndependence 



\\ ' (N.B. Pag^ 

January 1857 
^farch 1857 
ip May 1857 
14 MaV'1857 
May 1857 

^' 22 May '1857 ' 
•\ June 1857 

4 June 1857 

5 June'.l&57 ' ' 

6 June 1857 
23 June 1857 

' 26 June^ 1857 

• 27- June 1857 ' ' 

*30 June 1857 

- 1-2 July' 1857 



ntimbers^in parentheses refer to The Devil's Wind), 



ERIC 



'Rumor of "greased cartridges" starts in Dum Dum {D.W. 97)'. 

Nana thirtiy'- three years old (jD.W: 105) • 
'Mutiny and massacre at Meerut (D.W. 114). 

News of Meerut reaches Kanpur (D.W. 112); 

Meerut mutiny followed by outbreaks in -Delhi /Ferozepore^ * 
^ Bombay, Bareilley and othervpl^ces^ 

Nana 'trusted by the British to take , care o§^ the treasury 
199, 125-127);-disarming j)J-^epoys in Lahore, Agra, 
Lucknow and Marden. 





Mutinies at Allahabadriiircknow, 'Benares. Throughout 
June the revolt spreads through the^ Ganges platn, 
• The British population in the entrenchment 'o^ Kanpur 

« 

Mutiny at Kanpur aad siege o£ European survivors (D.V.* 147)- 

Nana joins^ the mutinous forces who- return from Kalyanj)ur, 

Nana assumes leadership df troops (0.1^. 148), 

Day of centenary of the Battje of Plassey when Lord 
Clive's vlptory had begun British rule 60, 169-174). 

Nana*-s fetter addressed "to t^lie Subjects -of ,her most; 
Gt&cious Majesty Queen Victoria/* ' * . 

: ^ . " ' ' 

. Surirfender of Europeans Satlchaura Ghat inaissacre of 
Europeans {D,W. 184-189, 288). . * , / 

Ceremony to inst;ali Nana -as Peshwa iD.V.^ 194); 



news of ^Kanpur reachs Havelock at Allahabad. 
The Sirst battle at Kanpur- {D.W. 202), 

69 . 

' J 



16 July 1857 

17 July 1857 

18 July 185;^ 

c 

20 July 1857 . « 

c 

'August 1857 
Septemb.er 1857 

October 1857 , 
^ 17 November 1857 
, 6 December 1857 

January*"1858 
March 1858 
3 April 1858 
6 April 1858 
27 May 1858 ^ 




6 Junea'8^8 . 
.1 November 1858 
January 18$9 
18 April 1859 
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^ Bibighar massacre of Europeans (C, A^. ^206^207, 286), » ' . 

Havelock-^enters Kanpurj/the head of a Victorious army 
advancing from Alla^^Bad and defeats Nana (D.W. 205). 

Nana evacuates Bithoor under cover of night, 

Neill arrives at Kanpur a^d is loft in charge of 
Kanpur with 'an avenging l^itishrf^rce. Mutinies 
^dore, Agra, Mhow and other" places. 

- Mutinies at Kolhapur, Jub'bulpore/and other places, 
\ \ ' ' * / . ' 

Delhi assaulted and' recaptjired \ly the iBritish 
(September 14-20) (DtV. 232), Lucknow relieved by 
Havelodk and Oiitram (25 September). ^ 

Mutiny at Bhogalpur. ' . 
, Lucknow relieved by Campbell, * ^ 



Decisive battle of Kanpur; armies of the 
and Tantya Topi routed by^ Campbell (D.W^ 

Campbell 'is campaign ,to recaptu^^;^€ucknow 

Lucknow recaptured. 

Jhansi stormed, 

, Final capture ^^^<Jhansi 

Tantya Jopi fand ilani of Jhansi at gates of Gwalior 
(D.W. 250.k I / • 

- 1/ , 

Rani of JhanVx and lanty Topiv proclaim the \rebij^tti^ 
of Maratha Gdhfederacy (D.W. 2-50>^^ 



Tantya Topi a^iRani of Jhansi' seize Gwalior by surprise. 




Queen's Procla%tlon {D^ 



Nana/exQapes i:o\epal (D.W, 254) 




^.T^tya Topi execu\ed (D.W. 268). 



ill- 



erIc 



Shakti Chattopadhyay ' ^ 
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THREE-POEMS- 





M-XlGGAStON OF jAHllCULAR DELtGHT, 
NOT R:eaLLT A' TIME OF^AB0UNDING JOY ^ 

^ " * ' ^ / \ 

Translated from 'thk Bengali \ 
hy Aditi Nath Sarl^ar 



iking from head to ^ot, wall impinging on wall, cornice 
on cornice, the changing of sidtawalks at midnight. 
At the time to^^eturn home, home within home /leg within 

leg, chest.^within chesty . . ^ 

And nothing more — (or much more besides?)'— and even ^ 

before that, * • ) ^ 

Quaking from head to foot-, wall ippiii^i^g. upon wall, cornice 

on cornice, the changing- cif- sidewalks at midnight 
Time to reTurn home, home'within'home, leg within leg, 

^ ^hest within chest • ' 
And nothing more, * * 



r 




"Han^s upf" gut ^up your hands —'till" someone- comes 

" ground to pick you up ^ 
Inside the black wagon again a black wagon, inside that aga^ 

^. a black wagon - ^ . , " >- - 

Captive tiles of door, window, graveyard ~ tumbled skeleton 
Within the skeleton', white- termite ♦ witHin the tertni£e, life- 
within life, death — ergo • ' ' 

Death within death , 
And 

nothing more ! 

^'Hands up!'» ~ put up ^ydur ha^ ~ till someone comes around^ 

to pick you up . / " 

Picks you up and throws you out of this wagon,' but into another 
Where someone always> waits ~ like a banyan sapling,' plaster 

.clenched in. fist ' ^ " ' 

Someone or the other, whom you do not knot; 

Waits like the hard bud behind the leaf. ' - ' , 

Golden spider-noose in liand ~ a garlaiid 

For you ~ your wedding atvmidnight , at the changing of 

sidewalks —quaking from head' to foot 
Wall impinging on wall-, cornice on cornice, 

Suppose, the train station racing away leaves the train behl^hd, 

next to the spent light bulb the brilliance. of stars 
Suppose, the shoe walks, the. foot is" still — .sky and abyss 
topsy-turvy . » - 

Suppose, the dead man's litter sped on the shoulder of infants 

to the burningrfield on the river, the distant shore 
The prostrate connuf>±£l.- jig of the ancients ~- ^ 



< 



It " is not an occasion* of particular delight, it is not really 
a time of abounding joy * 

Only then , . / 

It quakes from head to^oot,wall impinging on walL, cornice 
on coraice, the changing of sidewalks at midnight 

Time to return home, home within home, leg within leg, 
chest within chest ^ 

And nothing mofe, i' ^- ' 



\ 



i 

THE. DONKEY AND THE MOO?f 



Once J, had only to lift my eyes ^ 
« 'To see 6onkey apd Moon go walking' *' 
^Silently through the woods . 
' Neither even 

] Turning to see the other\ 
/ And this, this going togethe^r, you 
-p^^J-Lc^JJ^ Ask for me, ' 

' I nO'^aningfulness in such 
Rela^ionsnlp''s=, I have so often - 
Walked x^^lth ^so many, just that" 

'parallel coti^^es, like that: Donke^y 
An^xthe Moan. Sit^at;^ ' t 

Withoilrt^ordse 
J^Jone ^of ever.- touched^ 

Me • ' ' ^ 



I 

/ 



I 



Even now I shut my eyes 
And see, across the flat sky 
A plodding>vdonkey. 
And the^mo6n inside the fcfrest 
In short, for me t^e news 
Of their switching places 
Is alone meaningful. 
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• IN the/forest of late autumn 



In the forest of Xate autumn I have seen many postmep 
wande^Tlijg 

^Their yellow b^gs gro™ full like sheeps' bellies 
y swollen with grass 

What timele^ aid new letters have they picked up^ these 

/ postmen of the woods ^ * 

I have watched how ceaselessly they go picking like herons 

secretly at fish 
Such impossible mysterious alert hurry is theirs 
They are not like our om postmen 

From whose fihgers our endless indulgent love letters^ 
keep getting away ^ 

We are steadily moving far away from' each other ^ 
In-our greed for receiving let'ters, constantly moving farther 

.^away • * 

We are moving far away from you-and tossing letters full of 

V love, into postmen^s hands 
And thus we. are moving far away from the kind of people 
that we are 

And in this way we are trying to express all our -own errant 

weakness and intention. 
We do not se^ ourselves when we stand before the mirror any y 



more 



We keep arifting in /the ^npeopled ermtiness of balconies 

in nhe af^ternbon - 
In this way really/we strip our oim backs and drift away 

\ in the moonlight 
It is ma\y days t4iat we do not embrace eaclf- other 
It is many days /that we^do not enjoy 'the kisses^ of people 
It is many days^ that we do not hear people sifiging 
It is many days that we have not seen babbling children 
We are drifti^ig into a land of such unn^ral 
cc/incidences 

In the forest of late autumn I b^e seen many wandering pdstmen 
Their yellow bags full like tKe full bellies of sheep 

swollen with gr^^ 
l^at tifneless old new letters have they picked up ' 
Those postmen in ijhe forest of late autumn 
The distance of one letter, from another letter. increase 
£/- steadily 

I have not seen the distance of one tree from another 
increase 



Suzanne Henig 



THE BLOOMSBURY GROUP AND NOK^fESTERJI LITERATURE 



An English literary 
group reacts to 
Oriental literature 



In t^he nineteenth century a great interest in Japanese art ^ orieYital 
botany and ceramics was developed by the English. In fact, many botanists 
were leaving Albion's shores for Nefjal, Sikkim and the foothills of the 
Himalayas seeking exotic plants and flowers. The azaleas and rhododendrons 
much prized by the English in their gardens today returned with these early 
amateur botanists via the standard trade routes of the century. Expeditions 
were constantly -being arranged. Unfortunately, this great English interest 
^ iw the art, plant life, -china and pottery of the Orient did not extend- to 
the literature. ^ ^ ' 

The-situat5&n today is an entirely "different matter as non-Western * 
literature is in a fairly healthy condition in all English-speaking countries, 
borne of the finest publishing houses in England and America are printing 
English translations not only of Asian classical works, but of contemporary 
non-Western writers as well; UNESCO also has been active in such publication 
and distribution. Earlier in the century, however, this was not the case 
at all*. Whether because a certain nationalism existed in the English-speak- 
ing countries that regarded the languages of all coloniaf nations o'r former 
colonial powers as less marvelous than English, or because of an incipient 
jingoist insularity, English-speaking peoples'were not ready to admit the 
merits of any literatures otl^er than their own and other European literatures 
which might be as gocSd or might even be greater in some .instances » It was 
oi their own oriental taferests in such literature during the early decades 
of' this century, that a wider interest in non-Western literature began to 
emerge 

The Bloomsbury group was a loosely allied band of friends with Cambridge 
origins who lived in the squares and streets of Holbotn known as Bloomsbury. 1 
On Thursday nights they met in each other's homes; and after 1907, in the 
apartment of Adrian Stephen and his sister. Virginia, who later mar-ried 
Leonard Wo olf. Members included Clive. and Vanessa^Bell (Virginia'^s sister 
and brother-in-law), Leonard Woolf , Virginia and her brother Adrian, Duncan 
Grant, Maynard Keynes, Lytton Strachey and Bfesmond l^acCarthy . All were 
destined to become famous with the. ensuing year.s- In fact, it^an be said 
that the most important intellects in England between the two world .wars 
either were members of the Bloortisbury group or had close frienS'ships and 
associations with meml^ers. BlcTomsbury membership grew out of the Apostles' 
Society, a secret and old group of Ca;nb\idge students and ^ons who originalTy 
met for the purpqse-of intellectual disj^ussion in each other's rooms at 
Cambridge. Lord Tennyson and Sir Lesl/i Stephen", ■\IU.rginia , Woolf ' s fathe'r. 
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were early members. The Apostles can be said to be the-^direct ancestor of 
the later Bloomsbury group. ^ 

Other frienidsi of the group who floated in and out of meetings were 
E. Forster, G. E. MOore, and Saxon Sydney-Turner. Occasionally included 
were T. S. Eliot, Arthur Waley, Lord Bertrand Russell, Lad^y Ottoline Mb.rrel, 
Roger Fry and in later years David Gamett, Charles Mauron and Victoria 
Sackville-West. John Lehmanrv, who was early associated with the descendants 
of Old Bloomsbury through his X^iendship with Julian Bell (son of Clive an,d 
Vanessa Bell and nephew of Virginia Woolf), later became tnore closely allied 
with, Bloomsbury through his affiliation with the Woolf s at their Hogarth 
Press after 1931. 

Perhaps it was Letters from John Cidnaman (19Q1) by Goldsworthy Lowes 
Dickinson, the kindly and gentle Cambridge don, that first aroused Bloomsbury 
interest actively in^the Orient. In Dickit^on's "An Essay on the Civiliza- 
tiop of India, China and Japan," from this boqk, there is the observation 
that : 

The West has invented, if 'not science, tne applied sciences 
and In so doing made the externals of life^\for the well- 
to-do at any rate and perhaps also, wHen all said, for tha 
«rpoor, immensely more comfortable than they have\ever been 
before. It has made it possible for a much grear^ number of 
people to live in a given area; but at, the same time it Has 
almost destroyed the beauty of life^and the faculty af^ dis- 
interested ccfntemplation. (p. 70) 

This may be said to represenfcf/j^cCurHtely the attitude of E. Mif- Forster 
as well (England's Pleasant Land). There were other connections, nonethe- 
less, some more easily traceable, which might have acted as catalyst for 
such interest. Virginia wooir's ancestors had been associated with the 
Colonial Office in India. Her husband, Leonard, was for several years with 
the Civil Service in Ceylon, .^^tton §trachey*s parents were long involved 
in Anglo-Indian affairs also, with Lieutenant-General Sir Richard Strach^y, 
his father, having served first with the East India Company, then as secre- 
tary to Sir Henry Yule in India during the 1857^Rebellion for thirty years 
before Lytton's birth. It wa6 to Sir Richard that India "owed the intia- 
tion of her policy of the systematic extension of railways and canals which 
in-creased, to an i incalcuable extent, the wealth of the country ^-r---r^ ."^ 
He was an amateur botanist as well and before 1874 had published x^ith a 
collaborator named Winterbottom a Catalogue of the Plants of Kwmon and of 
Adjacent Portions of Garhual and Tibet\ For this work he was elected to 
the Royal Asiatic Society. JLytton himself had spent a memorable vifeit in 
Egypt and had written' an early essay on the Chinese diplomat Li-Hung Chang. 
Oae of his aunts, in fact, was Indian. Arthur Waley was immersed in the 
translation and publication of non-Western litei^atyxe. Much later, Clive 
and Vanessa Bell/s son Julian tried ^ith." difficulty '^t^^ to the" Orient; 
no jobs were offered him* He applied unsuccessfully for positions in Siam, 
Japan and China until on 16 July 1935 he became Professor of English at the 
National University of Wuhan. He delighted .in the differences of China and 
in the similari£ies of the topography to places like he knew well in France arid 
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England. In fact, he described his new friends among the English and Chinese 
at Wuhan in a letter 'to John Lehtoann as "very much a Chinese Bloom^ury " 
The courses he taught in literature at Wuhan University consisted solely of 

JulielTll lefl'lT'^'l "T'""'. '"^-^ '° he reL? d. 

onnl'H K ^""^ °^ "^^""^^ 1937. Objects sent by him 

could be seen m the homes of Bloomsbury as daily reminders of other .cultures 

liouSte L H^'^^r'' '''''' "^^"'^"^^ non-Western work (unappreciat iv^^y t : 
should be added) when she wrote critical .evaluations for the London Times 
^Uerary.SupplernentA E. M. Forster. long -interested India ^d Aira^dria 

TtrullJT ."T"T"' ^ ^^'^'^^ the subcontinent! ^t xs 

a truism that the deep interest of Blooms.byry in nan-Western literature and 
affairs resulted in the p^ularization in this cenm.r5^ of orientarUtera- 



fold in origin: 



The actual contribution of Bloomsbury to non-Western literature was four- 
in origin: translation>f non-Western works; 2. yeiements of non- 

'"y^' - P"blicati6fa^d support of un- 

known non-Western writers; and' 4. the' impact of Bloomsbury's oriental inter- 
est on young wri^ters. These four .vital act ivities ^are in p^rt responsiSe for 
the^resurgent interest of the English-speaking world today'in Asian Utera- 

Translation of Hon-Westem I'/orks * ^ 

and T^^^ (1899-1966J has been, the supreme translator of Chinese 

and Jaf,anese works into English. Waley, it must "be remembered, was an alum- 

trLlatSn h'irr' ^"'^^ °" '^'^ ''''''T °' ^loomsbu^. His^first publi^ed . 
ZT^lf lT' thirty-seven poems of pre-T'ang poetry, was published in 1917.5 
None of these poems had ever been translated into English before. This was 
Po-au1 " ^f-r ''"''^'^ publication of thirty-eight poems by 

aa T ^ °^ these poems had been previously translated. He 

added in a note on fhe metre of the Translations" that "I have . tri^d 

' cLractrin'f^e'^T''"'' '° °' the origin;!.' Xh 

character in the- Chinese is represented by a stress in the English. /. " 

This marked the f irst time go scrupulous a metric' t ranslation 'had e4r b^en 
observed in translating Chinese, By thb end of hi^ firsti^year of^ransla-' 
tion, Waley had published more than twenty-five additional poem/ in two addi- 
tional popular magazines ( The Jlew Stat esmn and The Little Re/iew) and his 
real lile s work had been launched. 

' Waley's contributiCwas, of course, the most imporZt and pivotal'. 
Without It all the goodwill in the world on the part o/Blpomsbu^y would 
not have achieved^any Measure of succfess. Therefore , /his achievement is all 
the more extraoiid^aryUhen one considers that the gn^atest translator of 
Chinese liter at u?^\<he\ost erudite and chief OrienZal.ist of our century, • 
had never been to the^Ea^t and had no fo'rmal tr/inihg in oriental I'angu- 
P He was the translator nonetheless of the six-volume Tate of Genii 
the world s first psychological novel of the Heian period' (tenth -century), 
b^ Lady Murasaki Shikibu, the Analects of Confucius,^ t^nkey'^ a numbet ol' 
./o plays f.rom Japan (which were important in the work of Yeats and Pound) 
and a plethora of full-length. books and hundreds of articles .and reviews In 
all. During this time he earned his living as Assistant Keeper"' of Prints 
and Drawings for eighteen years in the British Museum. . ' 

1 "^Z^^*"^" skiU of the translator is not equal to the work he is trans- 
laring. This was not the case here. ^.IqT Arthur Waley, a sensitive poetic > ' 
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genius and aptitude for scholarly precision was wedded to an extraordinary 
comprehension .and sympathy for oriental culture that manifested itself in- his 
ma^x^rfrnr^tran^ many native speakers of the languages he worked in 

tj^^ey are superb recreations rather than precise word-for-word 
s. Waley was interested in every as-pect of oriental existence. In 
1929 hy wrote a monograph for a British group attending the Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations at Kyoto. He called it "The Originality of 
J.apanese Civilization" and it dealt with the early poetry, lio plays, fiction, 
Ukj yo art, anH, literature.*^ Several years later he prepared a 328-page 
Catalogue of Paintings Recovered from Tun-Huang by Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.I.E. 

'."S There was no aspect relatii^ to the Orient upon which. Waley was not 
consulted, and h^s works today remain the mosp significant -link between the 
oriental^and occidental. Curiously, in a more personal way, Waley was 
responsive for changing substantially the views of Virginia Woolf toward 
oriental literatufe. In, an article published some years ago in Lit erature/ East- 
Westy^ 1 showed how Virginia Woolf was not at first sympathetic in any wa^ to 
the literary expressions of non-Western culture. Thi3 attitude was totally 
reversed, however, after the publication of Waley*s translation of Tale of 
^^^nji, .which she reviewed. ^0 At last she was made to realize how the differences 
between Japanese and Anglo cultures did ifot make the Anglo superior. In fact-, 
she came to the contrary conclusion. I quote from my article: 

• ^- 
. . . [Virginia Woolf* s review] of Art^iur Waley*s translation 
of Tale of Genji marks the change in hei/former attitude. ^ It 
is- ^significant that the transition occurs as a result of the 
Vpic^ of a woman of sensitivity of the tenth century speaking 
..to a woman of similar sensitivities in the twentieth whicJh 
bridges the cultural and epochal lacunar. Virginia Woolf 
^. paints vividly the unsophisticated Anglo-Saxort culture which 

prgduced religious homilies and perpetual fighting. At the . * 

• 9ame time in history, she shows how the more sophisticated 
Eastern culture of the Japanese n()bility was mindful of the 
beauty of nature and wrote poetry about flowers. It is a 
love of nature and this type of sophistication which Virginia 
Woolf 'Could intimately understand, particularly so when the 

• problem of being ati intelligent and sensitive woman in the tenth 
century Japan, is little different from bei^rg a twentieth-century" 

- * counterpart. At last she is able to say, *'A11 comparisons 

between Muras^-aki and the great Western writers serve but to 
bifing oui her perfection and their force. "-^-^ - 

This change in attitude* in one of the major writers of twentieth-century 
English letters was to be* reflected "in the years to come in her own work 
which will be discussed later in this p.aper. * There is no doubt that English 
literature has been immeasurably enriched by the work of 4J^thur Waley. Tiv 
fact, all European literature was enriched also since it is a well known fact 
that French and German translations of oriental works are rendered from 
English rather than from the originals, l^aley^s signal contribution remains 
the central and most important of any member of the Bloomsbury group of their 
friends. . ^ ' ' " 

Elenents of Non-Westem Literature in the Work of the Bloomsburg Group 

More than any other member or friend of the Bloomsbury group, the work . 
of E. M. Forster (1879-1969) represents a life-long and consuming passion for* 
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•non-Western literature, in' particular Indian, and that aspect' of Egyptian 
literature relating to Greek and Coptic culture. Forster matriculated at 
King s College, Cambridge, wheue he studied under and gained the friend- 
ship of both Glodsworthy Lowes Dickitison (vhose biography .he published 
years later) and .Roger Fry (1897-1901). His first visit to India occurred 
between October •191-1 and March 1912 and • he was accompanied by Dickinson 
and R. C. Trevelyan. This sojourn ■ included a visit to the" Maharajah of 
Dewas Senior State, a man Forster was later to describe as a-saiftt. The ■ 
following year he began on his masterpiece', A Passage to India.- (Obviously 
there is additional significance to the title, which was also the titvle 
of a poem by Whitman. In his poem, \^±man implores. America to surpass 
nfaterial achievements ■ and reach the eealm of tfie spiritual ."seas of God " 
Forster had a similar plea for England in mind.) ' Between" 1915-1919 he ^ 
served as a volunteer officer with the .Red Cross in Egypt and recorded 
nis impressions of Alexandr'il. These appeared later in h±s. ho ok Alexofldbia: 
n Hzs^oru and a Guzde (192-2) ^and in Pharos and- Pharillon (1923). His 
second trip to Ind^ia.irf 1921 inspired' him to complete A Passage to India. 
At this time he became. private secretary to the Maharajah of Dewas Senior 
State, whom he had visited earlier, and in 1924 his povel was published. 
■ Forster s understanding of Hinduism is superb. It is embodied in^A Passage ' 
indta m his characterization of the passive Professor 6odbole, who" is ' 
immersed m an understanding of the cosmos;' he is ■ preoccupied by the visible 
or sensory rather than ,]:he/actual. . He is ^the persona grdping toward enlight- 
enment found in the belief about which Forster has* written: 

The Hin.du is^concerned not with conduct, but with vision. 
To realize what God is ^eems more important than to do what . 
God wants. He has a constant sense of the ujiseen — of the 
powers around if he is a peasant , ; oL the power behind if he. 
is a philosophef, and he feels th^at this tangible world, Cit\ 
its chatter of right and wrong, subserves the in tangible . 12 ^ 

Mrs. Moore, the Anglo counterpart to Professor Godbole in the' novel, - 
journeys to India and misinterprets the Marabar vision but, ironies lly^ 
becomes a Hindu deiiy after her death, par£ of that mythology she could not 
comprehend m lif/. Although Forster himself was life-long agnostic and, 
humanist, he persisted in attempting to bring an understanding of -the Eastern 
forms of religion, Hinduism and Islam, to the West.^-^ ' 

In Hill, of Devi (1953) he salutes Islam fox its order and criticizes 
Hinduism for its chaos. But at the end of his life, "he criticizes Islam • 
for the very orderliness which earlier caused his admiration.l^ In' this 
work Forster describes his earlier two visits to India, while sensitively • 
delineating the crises precipitated by India and Anglo-India. He approaches 
with psychological insight the advocates of both modes ^pf existence* 
Christianity, Hinduism and'islam are /juxtaposed within' the Indian landscape. 
Differences of belief a^re melted together and blurjred witli his^ pen. Only 
the individual uniqueness remains. - ^ - _ 

.A good indication cf Forster'^ .v...i.--!-3 Indian sympathies in his" 
warm dedication to A Passage to Ifidia and essays which mention the Indian 
educator S±V Sy^d Ross Masood, who "woke me up out of my suburban and - 
academic life, showed me -new horizons and a new civilization and helped / 
me towards the understanding of a continental' /' 
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In 1945 Forster paid his third, and last visit to .India to attaid the 
PEN conference at Jaipur. During his lifetime, he proceed six books or 
pamphlets inspired by India and Egypt and 102 articles and reviews, 15 cer- 
tainly^ a most Substantial portion of his canon. It may be said in consider- 
ing the impact of India and Egypt (Coptic and Greek) on Forster 's 4ife and 
work that" it was the pfiilosophy, vision of life ^nd its harmony witl^ natuVe, 
that predominantly attracted his interest rather than any scholarly curiosity 
about eastt^rn history, anthropology or culture. If one is to understand 
Forster and his high place in modern En^ish letters, it is necessary to be 
acquainted first with the literature, philosophy," and religions of India and 
Egypt. Western humanism waS tempered in Forster. with Eastern enlightenment. 
His very life of retreat in his maturity Cprecipitated actually by the loss 
of the lease on his home) into the intellectual milieu of Cambridge reflects 
more a commitment to Eastern philosophy and withdrawal from thg life of 
action than any escapism from Western civilization itself. 

Virginia Woolf , whose attitude toward oriental literature was compl 
reversed by W,aley's translation of Tale of Genjij as was shown earlier^ 
mirrors this reversal- in her fanciful fictionalized portrait of Victoria 
Sac kvi lie-West (po^ andnoveliat) in Orlando: A Biography (1928)-./ She 
acknowledges her "debt** to Waley by Mentioning him along witlfalL^er friends, 
relatives and obscure acquaintances in the amusing preface to the book.° This 
is the first an^ only of her works,^ however, to utilize non-western elenfents, 
not only in itaf ISidscape symbols, garisTF fiEH tTizarre costumes of its pro- 
tagonists^ but even in the central concept ^ich results in the sex trans- 
formation of its hero-heroine, Orlando. Could Virginia Woolf have been 
fa^liar with the Puddhist 'tradition of the goddess Kwannon, who performs 
a similar feat with every harvest? j< 




Virginia's husband, Leonard, produced a first npvel. The Village in they 
elungle (1913), which preceded the publication of heix o^ J^irat noveT, The 
Voyage Out^ by two year si Leonard's work was an'^tirimperiaFist thinly^ 
disguised semi-autobiographical novel which went/ through four .editions in 
twelve years, fts great significance was itsdastinct tone of anti-colonial- / 
ism at a time when the^English temperamen^t wa^stilt marching to the fnartial^^ 
strains of ^ Kipling In the last decaSe^of Jisonard Vs ,lif e, xvhen he returned, 
to Ceylon on 1^ final visit, to the^auntry ^ier had known over forty years * « 
before, he was greeted with ^^tes and jubiiation because of the visionary 
views' of his novels 



^ 1 



Non-western interests were not ccmfined to the literary works of Blooms- 
bury, however Duncan Grant (with Va^ieisa Bell and Roger^ Fry, the practi- 
cing artists of Bloomsbury) wa,s enlfsted in drawing the title page for an 
English editior> of Waley's ttansia/ioty of the longest Chinese fictional 
work, Monkey (1942) . Sev^n impressions had been published by 1965. iRoger 
Fry^the art critic of ^Moom3bu/y , it^ his Last Lectures ( p. 63), was con- 
G^ned with anr^Egyptian portrait head df .the Saiti"' period. He further com- 



pared in >liis esthetic theorj 
as he deiignated'^it , to 



2S the unity of 
^se paintings 



14c£erature, "successive uni;ty" 
loag^ rolls of silk. 
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T". S. Eliot, the gxeal: literary dictator and taste-maker of this century 
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who influenced \nt/llectuals- in a new appreciation of Donne aL the midita- ' 
tive (metaphysicai) pbfets, studied oriental philosophy and -retigion when he 
was an tindergrad(iate at Harvard (1911-1914). The study. of Pifcanjali's meta- 
physics was und/ertaken with a lecturer, James Woods, and the 



Sanskrit undei 
ject in model 



- , , study of- 

Charles Lanman, one of the greatest ^authorities oa the sub- 
times, ^° 



noool absorption was to find, expression In me Wtzste Land - 

Uiy^^), which named an era and deciphered a world of doubt, failure, unrest 
md sterility to itself The voice of thunder which expounds the three keys 
'to grace presents the command of the Bhagavad Gita "Give. Sy^mpathize. Con- 
trol. Shantin, which, completes the poem, means "peace" in Sanskrit, the 
peace that surpasses understanding and is tJ>€ronly.hopfe, at this time, for ' 
the inhabitants of The Waste Land ^ ^ 




Theiimpact.of the UpaiirsITljm~tath their similar yet ver^f different 
triad o|^ admonitions, "Birth and copulation, and d^ath,'l is J:ound in "Sweeney 
Agonizes" (1925-1927). Curiously, after Eliot 's religious Lnversion In 
lyi/, h,is absorption, with oriental philosophy i^ replaced bylchristian 
tXeolpgy. The earlier troubled , .uncertain- Eli6t sought an aJisw^r in Hindu 
-Iphilosophy which hS ultimately .found in Anglo-Catho lie tenet;] ' " 

Piibli.:^tu}ns and Support ofUnknc^ i7on-'//esteM WHt&rs 





E. Ftv Forster was pre-feminent in/helping to publifeh/and support non- 
Western ^wr iter s . 'Raja Rao and Santha Rama Rau, who subsequently dramatized 
Forster s A Passage to India,- hoth credit. him with the^ir\ eafly publications 
-because he was_ unable to. publish hi^novels; Mulk Raj Wandfwas contemplat- 
ing suicide ,in 1935 when Forster wfotfe a preface to his worL Untouchable, 
which had been rejected by ncf less, than &^enteen /publisher^., Forster's 
preface resulted in its. publrcat ion by Ihe .eighteenth publisher Foister 
also wrote a preface to Huthi Singh's Maura (1951). Other ^findian wribe^s 
•for whom^je- wrote .prefaces were G. V. Desani's Hali (1950) tor which T. S. 
;Eliot also v^rote one and Zegn^Jt^i'-F'uteHany^s Zohra (1951). Iv 



chat one -writer ^observed' the Ind lan .novel/"g^ew u 



|^I£ is no wonder 
in che ^hade, literal as 



Veil as metaphysical ^, of E^^ ^xd-^^ikn:grB^f^r^t&i 

• ^ His > commendation of R.K. Narav^, g' V Desani and N'kra^an Menofi 
helped diake these writers better krfown internationally. Ih return, Indian 
writers were devoted to Forste^^d he was eventually tojbtcoffi4-rhe^ 



)re< 



^^ith a Festahrift presetvfefi 
his eighty-fifth biiJthda^. 




Indian 



pngl ishman ' ever to be honoi 
authors ppon 'the ^ccasion 

' I'ncrea singly, lik^ Russell", Forster became more polit 
wit^ advancing ^le^^Wing. Wor Id War II as president of.^h^at ibnarcouncil 
o^Civii Libert ie^, he> joined the other intellectuals in demanding the re- 
rease of Jaj^a P/^kash Narayan, who was being tortyred to^A iahore jail. In 
/ 1962 he supposed India , against Chinese aggress ion ^^^^^j, 
Unitecf States involvement* in Vietnam publicly 



ically awar^ 



ater condemned' 



Mui-ti-tudes'of maguscrXpts sent by Indian/liopefuls crolssed ^Forster ' s 
desk e^ch week and he reviewed, whenever pa^ibie» the published work of 
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Indian and other writers on India and Sg^^ as subject. He was devoted 
to the Greek poeb-Cavafy, who made his home>iu.Alexandria, Because of 
Forst4r's early attentions to Cavafy^s poet'ry, the^atter 's reputation and 
fame were quickly known in English literary circles, 

Leonard and Virginia Woolf Un their capacity of owner-'pubrisiier^s -oj 
"^Hogarth Press from 1917 uiftil the forties had the greatest oppoirturr3;t^)f 
all members of Bloomsbury to popularize non-Western literature, but re- 
grettably did not do so; They published Forster's Alexandvi and Phavo^ 
^,^4' Fharillon and William Plomer^s Sado^ and Paper- Houses^ but published 
only one w.ork by an Asian author during the twenty-one years Virginia 
and the thirty years Leonard" ran the press. ^ This wa| Ahmed PJlV Twilight ' 
in Delhi (1940) which' was brought to them by 'john Lehmann as a result ot * 
Fbrster's recommendation. In 1953, ^f ter ^ownership of Hogarth Press had 
long since passed to Chatto & Windus (in 1946) ,20- 'vir^;Lnia 's death, 
Leonard's retirement^ and the departure of partt\eif John Lehmaiin to commence 
his own publishing firm, John Lehmann Ltd-, Ho'garth published. 'its second 
oriental author. This was the wor-'k of. a Chinese woman frlecid of Julian 
Neil's,' Su Huac^^ ^ ' . ^ ^ 

Although principally interested in Americ^' abd Europe^ literature, 
Joi;in Lehmann had a much better recor.d' in the seven years^^ 'which he had 
hi^ own firm in regard to the publication pf oriental .^terat,ure. He pub- 
lisihed Glue and Laoquerr From Cautionary Tales, (1941) by Hatold Action 
andl Lee Yi-hsefi. .These ta].es were taken from a collection called Using 
3hi^^ heng yein published in 162 7 by Feng Meng-lang. Lehmann also pub- 
lished For*§ter's discovery, Mulk Raj Anrand, and some other oriental writers' 
in .7^J Wvitinj^ the most important, book-magazine he founded for new ^nd'ex- 
pe.ripental writers ,to b,e published in, Europe during this centuVy.* 

' - • \ - 

•The. impact pf Forster and Waley^and their immersion in the great liter- 
atures of Asia were profound upon xhe younger English and American wrlteifs: 
William ^Emp son, William Plomer, and Francis King at various times conformed 
CO th^. established English tradition of younger writers accepting an aca- 
demic post for a time at^ Japanese university. Flomer produced ^' record 
of Xhat journey w-ith .S'a(::S^ Christopher Isherwood and Wystan Auden traveled 

^o China, as Julian Bell haa done a Litl^le before ifhem. Journey to .a l^ar .^--^ 
(1939) was^'the joint effort .that was' ^(^rn t>f ^t^hat jottrney.^ Islierwood, whj 
admits to being greatly influenced" by Forster , has become involved sinceHiis^ 

•coming to America with Vedanta anji'-'^Ypga. He has translated the Bhagavad Giia 
(with Svami* PrabhavanAida, the ^J^Sgie. Aphorisms ot Fat anj ally and Shankara^. 
Sres't JeVel of Vis oriminatiory/ He wrot'e, in a(f/dition, a biographical sj^dy of 
Rama Krishna aud his disci^Jes In America, ^the* Beat Poets became interested 
in Zen, Buddhism, with Allen Ginsburg as" the guru of the new poetic ruction 
jputqeying to India in'^order to find enlightenment and answers t.o U^-^T5^oblems 
of the fift;ie6* Pour{d,. an early expatriate, had always evinced, an int«»est 
in Sansicrit, Chin,e9^, and Japanese literature, thougli recent researc]r seems 



to indicate he is^'^not the scholar of these tongues he was formerl5ychougHt 
tQ be» - Yet, the /most profound impact has been on the trarislat ion/dot of v 
•classical oriei^/^al works, but .on the translation of contempata;;y qriental^' 
literature Today*a novel written in Japan or India* or >Egyp)r by an estab-- 
Ulshed writer will easily have every expectation of being imblished, in Engl is 
and subsequently by other Western languages. ^No longer/^ust" non^Western 
erature wait in the obscure corridors of history to, becomie a clas'^ic he^miQ 
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(s rendered into English and read by English-speaking people. Perhaps a new 
recognition of the growing intemat'ipnalizatiori.-of the world is transmuting 
the consciousness., of the former Anglo-American community which has been re- 
sponsible for this state x,f -affairs. , The entry of England into the Common 
Market and of the People's Republic of China into the United Nations point " 
to the signposts being there already, or perhaps it was the appreciations 
of Fo-rster,. Eliot, Virginia Woolf and Joha Lehm^nn that are largely respon- 
^ttn acceptance of non-Western literature, without question, in 

th^' last decades qi the twentieth century. 
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. NOTES 

ia and Adrian Stephen, the children of- Sir Leslie, lived in - 
ick Square after Sic Leslie's death; Mayn^r/i I^ynes, Duncan Grant 
raid Shbve took rooms in the-ir house. Adrian married and moved 

41- Cordon Square- ^laynardKe^es married and^took over a 
of No- 46 Gordon Square; ^Srive Bell, took a' flat at the top of 

S house , Vanessa (Adrian 'and Virginia's sistgr) took a lease ' 
: 37 Gordon -Square. Roger Fry lived in Bernard 'Street and E. M. " 
r 'had,a' pied-a-terre . in Daiiid.^Garjiett '^ mother-iii-iaw'''s house at 
Brunswick -Square- ' .\ ■ ' / 
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For other lists'of members' and various alc«^ate accqunts with wide 
drscrepancies, see Cilye Bell, Old FHends/ h56; Johnstone, The 
Blc':>msDUpy Ch'oup^ 1954; Da^'id (Jarndtt, ^owei>s^f the Forest, 1955- 
Maynard Y:eyviesrTii'd- 'Memoirs, 1^-49; Quent in Bell \3lo omsbuvy , 1968;' 
Leonard. Woolf Beginning Again ^, 1964; Irma Rantav>ara, Virginia Wool f 
ana Blcomsbn^, 1953. ' >r w ■> 
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.Michael. Holroydi-i:i/tton;5tr'ae/2ei/ (London: Heinemann, 1969), p. 15 

4, V.ir^ia Woolf* "Review ht TJie History of the Indian Mutiny by'ponist " 
i^^^Guardvan (London), 22 February 1905, p. 311; '-'Review of The Iriiard 

- i^f ^ Fielding Hael, Times Lithmry Supplement (London), 27/^ebc«ary. 
lyoa, p. 68;' Review of Chinese Stories trans, by George Soulie , /'^TirTies ' 
L^iterary Slipplemnt, 1 May '1913, p. 184. ' ' 

'. ang Poetry," Bulletin'cf the SaKool of Oriental Studies/ I, Pt 1 

.(1917), 34-52. , • ■ . ' 

6, "Thijty-Eigfijt Poems by Po-Chu-i"," BulHtin of the School of Oriental 
^ Studtes, I, K 1 (1917), 53-78, ' . ' / , 

. 7._ Oxford University 'Press (London: Humphrey Milf ord , 1929) / 15 pp. 

8. British Museum and Government of India, Oxford Universiti Press 1931 

9. "Virginia Woolf and Lady Murasaki," 'iiteratMre ffast-W* Vz;m. IX 4 
(1967), pp. 421-427. • . * y ^ . 
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10. Vogue (Londoa), 21 April^.19'25. 
_ 11. "Virginia Woolf . , . W; p. 422. 
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,12^/ "The Gods of India," Neu Weekly, I (30 May i9l4), p. 338. < ; 

1,3. .Abinger Harvest (1936, 1954) contains, an entire section called "-The 
- East." ' . 



14/ <K| Natwar^ingh,/ed:,'^ff//4>' fc?2^st^r;. . ^ Tribute (New York: HarcourfeC • ' 
Brace •& World, Inc. , 1964) , 'p. .xii. • " ' ' ' P ' 

* 15« Cf, B. J. K-irkpatrlck, A' Biblicgrszphy Qf^E. M. Forster (The Soho;5 
, ' * bibliographies) 2nd^ed ''(London: Jlupdrt Hart-Davis, 1968). ^ ^/ \ 

_ , '16. Se^ "Silioty After^ Sv)^angB -Gcds'.^Loxidcxiy 1934. ^ • y 

* ^ ^ I'** If Bloomsbury and its friend^ popularized nohrW^stem literature', ,the 
- eross-fertiliza,ticn^was ,cwo-foid-* Choi Jae-su (1908-1964) iid 
\ Ki-riirf (b' 3>909)»,. xwo ^Korean poets, introduc'ed T,«s; Eliot'^^' poetry 
\* \ < criticism to .Korean literary cUrcles in the' early thit^ties.. (V; 

Jong Qil,,VT. S. Eliot 's* Influence oix^Modern -Korean Edetry," LEW, 
' ' 4, ^ . . ^1^?» 3-4 [December 1969] ,^359f f>. Lat^r a youager poe#Min Jae-skik ' 
!/b,-1932) wi?ote^ his M. A. thesis ch ElioC^s Four-QuaHets and also ^ ; 
"wrote four long efid iinpfOrtant distinctly ^libtic .poemsC ' * \* - 

' ^ 18.* Sutjit MukUerjee, ''The ihdo-Anglo Nov.elist -as Best Seller,*' LE^ XIII, 

I . ^1-2 (June 1969>, pp. 83-9-3. " * ^ ' I - 

• 19. Letter by E. M. Fdtster, et al. in^The Speatator, CCJX (30 November 

• / 196^)\ p -856./ ' « • * . ^ ' . ' ^ ' 

' */20. For a complete picture of Hogarth Press, please , see my* forthcoming. ^ . 

-book, 'Nfe Hogarth' Pv^'^s: . 4 History, to be published by Indian^ ' " 
■ ' ' UiS i vers it y^# Press next year^ . ' ' \v 

« *' . -V . ^ \ ; s . ' . ^ 

21, Su Hua, Ancient Me7^cdied (London: Hogart^ Pres^^ -1943). 

> * ' : ^ . ^ . , 

22 This statement may* not/be as/ true today as^it was several ye^rs ago ^ ♦ ; 
before th'e current • econo|nlc;' recession, ^^cording to recent publish- 
ing sources iff^^ew York, serious literacuj^; h^s little chance* of beiAg 
publishe'd at. i^l in English, .whethe,r of foreign or native origin. Pub- 
• lishers /today will 'bnly andectake ^he printing of the Certain cormerQig,l 
.success .HapefuUy, as the' epotiqmic picture ameliorates ^'this condition**^ 
^ ' , will changa ^s. well. * . ^ ^ ' ' \ ' . 
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^laki^Kureishi 
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FIVE POEMS 



'gracious lady 





No pne<leaves her house uninfpressed. ' c 
cjhe food is 'excellent. \ The guests go h1>rne 
/'surfeited*, ^and t^nk> of h^rrin soft-, bright 
' cJiOthes,^V/Iitting among goodbyes, ' * 
or settling briefly in a chair 'in^fe^ : 
•"^d^Qorated universe.jjjt<:haftdelierg, 

.lik^' opulent earrirt^^ ri|ht ^ 
^ tl\e elegant ^geometny^'-o? , 
'furniture, and the PerSo^^carpet where 
flowers in^a choral di,§cip^ne ^ 
rsing to the -eye. / *' ' ^ ^ 



Like*he1r r^om,^«sHe live?, 
♦ in subtle ^onas, skillfully ' . ' 

juggling the qy&'etifa^e t^grace. Xhe antique, 
silven^are ai;d modern artT' ' ^ • 
hpr' w^lL-chosen husband, the children ia ^ 
polished shtfes and sti^f wh^te socfcs, are. artifacts 
_ of ber tastife. She we^s her hous^old 
, as the -bracelet at her vrist, which \^ all ^admire. ' 

.'Year a'fter year the fS,easons > ^ .' * 
blossoiuein her^gardeli, well-;kept, ^ * 

like cocktail party 'guests. The successful husband 

; may retire, but^s'erv^ 

^ the silver shi^ng \a:nd^fck^^Y€^:4^ perfect,^' 
t}iough year, by year the pafty..|r^g^. - * 

In c^reams guests tur'n tAeir backs oKheK sKe finds 
•In corners an Ambiguous dus^;;^/ 
eat:h .day is an awkward paus^e that f oi 
the wrong thing said. Her decor seems 
to tarnish slowly. 'The good children marry; 
ai^d^leave h^r the servants 'to §kout at. 




8^ 
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^ \ DEATH OF AN INFANT 



Attended by tne best d6ct:ors 
he died easily^ias a kitten. 
^We put him 'in this wicken bier — 
wasted like unri^evf rui t ; \ 

Pile^lowers around, \ead chapters 
from tlt^ Holy Book,, give aliqs. 

for him. To exorcise 
doubts that nag at u%. 



All our children are 'sudde 
not safe, and wejgrope ^ong 
prayers for a talisman against 
the outrage* of God's Will. 



A Let him go unprayed for 

as the graisshopper' s funeral 
i^ a summer day. Find in his death 
a wirtdfal-1 out of season, , 

■ ' 

Small ll^Angs die every day 



< 





warm. 
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CRIPRLE ' 



She is ji|^t eighteen. A pr^^tty girl 
if you look at hei^ace. \ 
\ ^air skin, a point in f avor. ^ ^ice smile. 
— Talented too — she sings. 
- She could have married weLL with these looks. 

,;Birt, the. fine map of her f'ace misleadX 
Beyond it no one ventured. \ ^ 

^ Eyes turn tfack embarrassed by this wrong^address , 
Her body is a country 

uprooted by ear^ihquake. A landscape of stumhs. 

]/\^o will volunteer joy to this ruined ^ 
' bequest, or tisk his neck ^ < 
in a noose of those, dwarf and twisjted arms? 
Waiting for visitors * ' * 
s(^e sits, tied to a chair by rag-doll legs! 

She always smiles. H6r face wears bright uniforms 

a government in exilfe 

without courage ^to advertize despair. 

Negotiating 'self -de cei't . . 

we spedk cheerfully of recovery ' 

as,*if she had a cold. Tied to its chair, 
.her smiliAg image waits 
every day for what cannot happen^ 
Nagged by an odcf.'dis comfort 



we resolve not-to visit her again. 
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. LOCUSTS 

■\k 

They f l^j, low across the city 
in a cloud 

like an eyeypatch pver the sun. 
Startled by 'the instant 
dusk, crows settle into bj 
St;ragglers di^ and whe^ 
marking time,' The shadow hesitates 

then clenched overhead, 

' 

On the ^^a^/boys armed with sw^t^s 
wait jE^ltly^he birds, - " 

as t€he swarm avalanches ' 
down over- the roofs. ^ -^-^ ' 
Trahslucent imps, savage and delicate 
drift. through the air, 

blundering .into hand, '^eaki ey^s. Their vi^gs 
splinter the light. - 

The crows attack. Plunge headlong. Swoop 
^om the pole and trees; 
switchback like skiers * 

'intovthe drift; ^pd flailing •* ' ■ ' 

.with gusto, the boys compete; show Qff their Strings 
of corps^.; '^ncertaj-n ' * . 

like the sgiping birds, it" ajJpetite 
can stomach so much' d$ath» ^ ^ ^ 

How fragile each inseQl: is. 

Yefe the air . % ^ * 

rattles scraped by countless jaws. " 
Light fires, b^ng cans, shout — - . * ' • 

if for help; till the gBeat swarm risipg,- 
spreadeagle like Satau . 

.darkening the city, moves off; and the sun .i \^ 
may focus again. ' 
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AIR RAID ■ - * 

Outside my blacked-out window?, morning 
rWaits to be let in , . 

with the newspaper and the cat. 
The bombs' fell close last night. . The dead' 
childre» are laid out *in ^ C * ^ 

a photograph, blurred by the^unlightr that ?pills* 
like honey over my hands. - 

I watch a mynah dive like a fighter plane 

into'bushea that sag ^ ^ 

with unclassified berries 

only birds- and children cap digest. ' 

A lazy kite 

plays the winds against each' other. The average'' " 
day suddenly hurts. ^ . ' 

, * 

Now if a motor backfires we jump, although the sky 

is only flying kites. ' ' . 

A car accelerating - ' * ' 

sounds like a siren% Impaled* 

on barbed-\>rire nerves we watch 

our children pl^y as those children played 

before they were photographed'; 

And if mojrning opens with chrysanthemums 
we know liow it will end. ^ ' 
^We must biack out the sun and hide. ^ 
Let the. guns, ^our spokesman, shatter the birds. ^ 
Let the winged nightmare explode x .a 
our childish stories of comJ)assion, 
sit blind and plug our ears. * 



/ 
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Joan F. AdJcins 




KAMALA MARKANDAYA: INDO- ANGLIAN CONFLICT 'AS UNITY 



/ 



Indian perspectives on 
the^British in thvee 
English'-Zmgudge novels 

Although India hag many personalities and many approaches to life, the 
ancient civilizarion is a synthesis of two major elements, one Hindu and one 
iluslxm. The Muslim spirit has been generally reluctant to yield 'to external* 
fprces, wh/ile the Hindu factor, with its flexible and absorplive propensi-' 
.ties, has/retained am unbroken cultural unity - ruled by miny, conquered by 
none. In/ the relatively short period of British rule (1757-|l9-47) , duration 
and impadt are not synonymous. Upon the termination of British colonialism 
in India, the power was divided between t^o independent dominions, Hindustan 
and Pakistan; the long struggle for self-rule finally ■ resolved, India thus 
emerged a nation divided" against itself. British rule and the events lead- 
ing to independence, together with the bitrter fruit of partition, have pro- 
duced manifold reflections and interpretations by writers involved-wi^h the 
current of history. In or^er to discern the' perspective of Kaftiala Markandaya, 
Indo-Anglian novelist, and to gr^sp the complexity of pr6blems which she 
treats,, a few of these views' warrant attention. 

Sir Percival Griffiths," retired colonial civil servant, notes the maipr 
contributions of the British toward, the unification and development of India. 
The establishment of«a uniform system of law, the introduction of the English 
school system, and the institution of the "press — all served to develop 
group, clfes, and natidnal consciousness. While common ideas and a common 
n^dium of expression --\ the English language ~ made possible and the dis- 
semination of knowledge, the pr^ss encouraged freedom of expression which, in 
cum. developed high pc^itical aspirations among India. The absorptive pro-, 
cess, thus reveals a douHe-edged iron; for while Indian writers are prone to 
denounce British materialism, it liafcfeom the realm of -ideas that thfe Indians 
borrx)wed most„ Further, „the same British ideas x^hich sparked Indian con- 
sciousness provided the natiot^^ith a means to free^itself from alien rule. 
% • ^ » . ..f^ 

'W. H. Morris-Jones, British pdiltical scientist and constitutional 
advisor to the Viceroy of India in 1§^7, states, . .while intending to 
reject^ all of bhe West, thgy [th^ Ifidiarls]- rejected only liberal .values • 
their passionate nationalism was as Uestehi as anything could be. One could • 
add that e;/en. their discovery of India's past glories and spiritual arid otjier 
greatness owed much to the research of Western scholars, "2 The complexity 
of post-indepei34ence India, according to Morris- Jones , may be attributed to 
its conglomerate Marxism, democratic liberal ism, "aild Gandhism, none of which 
-exists in isol-ation; and he concludes: "For evdTy 'ism' there Is a god that 
"feeems to ha\ie. failed."-^ Nehru's philosophy is an example par &xoellence 6t 

'X. 
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India's capacity to absorb and reject, as the auirlior summarizes, "He was a 
marxist without . the logic of inarxism, a Fabian without the faith in admin-- 
istration, a Gandhian without the acceptance of anarchy for morality/ s 
sake."' The ramifications o"-f foreign rule, however, are not confined -to 
the realm of politics and philosophy. 



An American cultural historiai>>^Beatrice Pitney Lamb, views England's 
acquisititin of a. empire in India as one. of the most profoundly disturbing 
cultural confrontations in the history of India. The conflict inherent in 
^British colonialism may be defined graphically: 

An -old engravi^ns now hanging in the museum of Fort 
St. George in Madras depicts an early landipg th^re ■ 
of a group of British traders. The square riggers in' 
which they have arrived are anchored far off the san'dv ' ' 
Beach, ^and the passengers have been transferred to ro\^7- 
boats, 'two of which are having trouble with the surf. 
An Indian woman, with a baby astti^e her hip, gravely * 
watches the landing. A group of Indian fishermen sit 
on their own tiny boats made of hollowed logs (like the 
^ boats that l^adras fisherman still use skillfully • in that 
sam^ surf.) From one rowboat, sevieral Britishers in - 
waistcoats, cutaway coats, and hi^lTlllack silk hats are* 
wading to shore, unhappily lift^g ^klieir trousers the^ 
vain hope of keeping them drv^-'A*lady in a long^^cft^ess 
with ruffles, a feathered hat on her head and a^'para^ol 
in herasfe^Qd, is being carried over the waves, -by -two 
coolies, nak^^d^^cept for their loincloths^-^nd 4:he 
rich brown af their skins, 

According to Ms. f^bj "NothiRg could more. vividly suggest how ali 
land were the ne^vcombers — two cultures meeting in the midst oL^alt 
sprayl"6 Ivhat began las a tireless dedication to carrying the >vhite man 
burden gradually transformed to disapproval of "all things itidia 

In his>ook entitled Discovery of India\ written iif 1943, Nehru defines 
.the geperal humiliation evoked iA railway carriages ^^/t^iting rooms, and 
other public places, by the inevitable sign oif di&tinction: "For Europeans 
Only." Re adds^;/ ^ * 





Th^xidea of a master race is inhp^ent in imperialism. 
ThereN^^s^no subterfyge about it was .proclaimed ia 
unambiguous language by those' in authority. More power- 
ful than word^^vas the practice that accompanied them, 
and generation after generation, and year after year, 
India.js a nation and Indians ^as individuals were sub- 
jected to insult, *^|^umuliatio^, and contemptuous treat- 



ment^ . . . Tlie mejmory of it hu^rts, and what hurts 
^ . \y \y still more is the fact that we submitted for so long 
* to this degradati^on , 

V f ' ' ^ . n • - 

Although today most Indians harbor little resentment against their former 
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, rulers, emotions as'soci^ted with colonialism are compelling, , , the 
past- pursues us," writes Nehru. "It is not easy to forget repeated affronts 
to the dignity of* a "proud ra'ce."^ ; , , ' . ' " 

From the point of view of Indo-AngUan writers, British "contributions" 
to Indian civilization x^ere indeed costly, for the Indians suffered a great 
^loss of material and spiritual resources. For this reason, .the Indo-rAnglian 
conflict emerges as k predominant ttieme' in post- independence fiction. The 
British element appears in various forms: ' th^ British government, official; 
the Brrtish industrialist and his XN^orkers; the British missionary; the 
British doct'br; the British nobility; and the B^-itish-educated Indian, with 
his new ideas' of- naticxjvalism, democrac;/, and socialism. Representative of 
this vein of writing is Kamala Markandaya, an Indian writing ift English 
about Indian problems. Three ^f her novels illustrate the/i^t-Uest conflict 
on three distinct social and economic levels of Indian l^Tar Nec/tar in a 
Sieve (1954), the -peasant class; Some Inner Fury (1956), the middle class; 
and Possession (1963), the upper .class . 1^ With .the progression of class 
distinction- in the three novels, the author's attitude varies accordingly. 

c? 

In each of the novels, the narrator is an Indiah woman. Rukmahi,* the 
wife^ and mother figure of Nectar in a Sieve^ narrafes in retrospect; however, 
her point of view is ultimately that cff a compassionate jDbserver of the ' 
external (British)^ forces wj^dch profoundly affecfthe lives of the villagers. 
She acutely aware'of 't|t^^ impending disintegration of this simply structured 
social system. Ms. Markdtndaya reveals a great degree of sympathy and 
admiration fat the wea/ and .oppressed Indian peasants, as well as the British 
physician who identi^es 'with them. But the author strikes h^d at the 
Britisl^<|ldu,strial;^/sts who exploit the villagers and disrupt the traditidnal y 
ways of life, ^ 

The pers/ective of the second novel. Some Inner F'ury^ is ^that of 
.young Hind^ir'l, Mira, who is directly involved in the changing culu..«. 
patterns^ Although at tlje beginning of the novel Mira is only six^2en 
year^ o/td Whence a somewhat naive point of view), with the passing of |:ime 
and^/r suljsequent love for a British official, her attitudes Dtiture. The 

vision makes this novel a carefully balanced p^Trtra^al/of both the* 
Brfitisli and the Indiafts. ^me Inner Fury reveals Ms. MarkcTndaya's ability^ 
to manage both the ideals and the base realities gf the Indo-Angliati' 
cultural imf>act. The inevitabTe cleavage^between 'ii^divi'duals who are 
committed to opposing ways of ;lif e providfs^ the ^major theme. The tone is " 
one ofxalm understanding andT deep regret, sinc4 tlie EaCst-WSst dppbsition 
seems an insoluble human predi^iament • ' ' . * * ' * V ' 

^ Finally, the 1963 novel / S^^fession (t^^' .emerges 
as a oynic^ expression o^ t4ie negative a^'eats df;B1;i-Ush in^ferialism^. - 
Anasuya, the Wfrato-f'of this 'nov^l,'is an acquaintancJiVol-ii'ot^^he major / 
eharact;ers^ one Br:ttis*h and oite \Indi^an^ n^r.>oveTlneu^ ' 
to the other se^e ostensibly to bind^'tfi^' action to;gej;Ker*; bu\,*' urilikV^ 
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Possession misses^ the mark. Althougti tfiVmarrative structure >l's based 
on the Pygmalion theme, the posses;erxve urge"^- human beings In their 
relations to each other ultimately enlarges into an allegory of Britain's 
staunchly arrogant manipulationybf 'fndii: Th'is' eihl^ittered interpretation 
'of British rule falls dangerously close to propagand3bsj:ic" literature. 

In sum^, from 1954 tojy^oZy a pronounced change evolve^&xin Ms, 
Mirkandaya^s treatment cTt the ^ndo-^Angliail conflicjt. ^^etherns«lie passage ' 
pi time, and a subsequent re-evaluation of the7BfTt1:sk«4jif luence 
or the author's later residence in England nirovoked thiscTrgnge in a£l>itude^ 
can be only".a matter of. conjecture^ ^t this^point. However, ,two cantro]Jat 
factors of Ms« Markandaya and h^.wo^ are' worth emphasizing: first, 
sitice the narrator in each of the novels Purveyed is aV Indian wbjnan, the 
Western reader ^.s obliged to view both tl^e British* an^i the Indians through 
Indian eyes; and, secondly, the author has elsewhere made her Dolitical 




position clearj 
imperially 




that she is admi|i|^edly 



anti-colonialist, antir 



is adequately supported in Ms. MarkanSaya' s 
for the Indo-Anglian clash represents a f airl^z^^ear-cut 
The story unfolds through the v isipn-cffthe .central 
e peasant woman. H^^^ortii^ay^ir^of lif e in a 



division iij*'val^ 

figure Rukmanl/, a simple peasant woman. H^^^-^ortj 

primitive In/l^n village3^nrl^des-4jia==^vag€s^^ Land,, from which slje and 
her husband^ NatkAi, mixsrt seek their livelihood; but, to, the perpettial 
^fight aga^t hunger and poverty may be added the disasters resulting 
from^ext/rnal forces. Rukmani*s daughter, Irawaddy, is forced po return 
to '^he/home pf her parent's because she is unable to bear her husband a 
child< She becomes a prostitute for the purpose of saving her young 
,bico/her^s life. Ironically, the child dies from slarvatio;rt^ but Irawaddy, ' 
)se name means "River of Life," later* gives birth to a child whose, father 
'^is ^British. Gradually, Rukm^ni sadly watches her sons^ leave the land for 
positions which she distrusts — and justifiably soy ' ' 

In general, the British symbolize a dynamic/force: the Western 




concept of progress, inevitable change, mat^iklism, and individually 
The ;Mians, converse3.y, represent a cohesiy^and^ static soaialTjjtructure , 
bas^on c.enturi^§^,^^f communal agrarian existence; hence, any deviation ^ / 
frcm this patterti ^i^ interpreted by Rukjirani as a manif estatiqn of evil. /. 
Clearly, the ba^is'^ of this static s^i^ty resists py impulse toward, chance, 
partijulaijly' in^the ^uise of Westen?^prog,re'ss\"^ A contributing, f acton / 



tm^ 

fo the^E^st-West conflict is the cJiaracteristic Indian attitude bf sub- 
^miss*j!on. to the 'hardships of life as opposed to the Btitish Instinct toward 
'rebellion* ^ For example, after a s^eason of drought and subsequent los?^-T3f^ 
^11 crfps,^'Rtfkmani resignedly cc|mments to Kenny, the British physician * 
pf'^the -yill^ej^, , '*»Times will ^be^ better .' " Her easy . acceptance of impend^ 
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iri£^£arTyitio^and virtually^ perpetual su'fef^ring elicits severe criticism 
>\'^^f^^P>^Kenfiy;Jyhose rebellious' attitude represents an es'seiifially Western 
r^spAriSe: '\ >^ • ' -/^ 

/ .' 'fiLme^ are bdttei;, tim&s are. better ^J- he &houts .'Limes 

• K ' " wflV^Yiot be .bet^ter If dh" -many months i ^Ieanwhile WJU/^i^ 
" ^ ^. • auff6i;;a?ftd di^j you meek suf^er^ng^ ^f ools .^^l^^^ 

• <^ ^ j^'' 'keefS^thls' 'ghastly ^ipilence?" ''^UHiy dojyoia jic^dem&nd -—^ c^ry" 

*^ , dait^ fo^ help ^-*dp\s'omethdpg? ♦fherd *is iT0t{iing in .this 
- * cdunl^^y^', ol<^^Sodr*]:lt&rQ J^^^'^nQth'^ngl ' 





y4 



an infinite faitlv in the doctor, for she int5l^r»vj^i! 
th the villagers, hence his intense desire to help 
xply defined and divided world views remain 4 thematic 




:t^rets Kenny ^s^2:eact ion to the prevailing condition 

,s che^^ violent wdrds of a ravihg man, p*iirmr,«^»o 

"by contrast, exemi)lify :an, attitude of stoic acceptance: 




what if we gave^ in to our troubles at every stepl- 
we x^ould be pitiable creatures indeed to be -so we^ak, for 
is not a manls spirit gfven^ to him to rise above *his mis- 
,fortur\es?' As for our wants, they >are many and unfilled. 
. • . Want is our companion from birth to death, familiar ^ 
as the seasogis or the earth, varying only in degree. ^\^at 
profit to 'be;>7^il that which' has" always been and'cannot 
change? ^ ' . 



/ 
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^ Nevertheless',' from th^aathor's point of view, change is inevitable; 
and the constructibn of a tannery, under British supervision^ serves aa^ 
the demarcation between tradition and change.' Rukmani is cognizant^of 
this tangible forcexof wc-tzorlzation wh^xh threatens to alter irr<2^oca 
the relatively peaceful and harmonious life of the Indian villa«^, 
the impingement. of the tannery upon the visage, the people ex/ste 
the ^fHupcence o'f an open^ society ; that is,* there was^a basic iiarnion 
within family and community; and, although ex^stencl^was o^^wyMl^ not ^ 
id^'al, there was' a sense of relative comfort an3\liappiness{ <^weve'r, * ■ 
a^, Ms. Markandaya-^ortrays the advent of industri^lizat^, tt^^nnery 
becomes a 'symbol of evil the evil of materialism', The self- contained * 
agriconomy is tran^f or-med to a competitive, monetary /ttilture — .from 
tilling to bargaining ~ with the concomltant^f fe(^€s o£ selfishness, 
d^s^D^on, and greed. Moreover, the family, traditionally the spiritual 
repres^ie^)^ion o! unity ancl preservation of life^, ultimately disintegrates, 
as sons l&^v^the tpif 'of the land for ,easy^ money": in the factory^ Women, 
too, whether giB^ng the/pre.servation of life or fulfilling the base / 
motives of ^eff-ihd^lgerice and greed^ tu^ to ^the .British bverseers , as 
well as the ten Muslitjyfa'milies brought into the village for^ the tannery 
project; the Muslim wiVe§S^e obliged to remain in seclusion, in effect, 
with the single excep^fcion or^^th^British doctor, all white men remain 
aJ.oof frpm the. villagers , creatSrk^arr iers of a material, spiritu^ 
and emo^^a^^^jaa^ur^. Concll3^ively>y|3. cAjs emerge, txatr^formii 
Che jiii^Sgeinim a/closed ackietv^ /^^-^^ / ' ^ 



It is tlirougJi the Ifnagery pf creati^^.evpiStiQn that the ef^ct of 
industriallzatiori is m6st compelling. X^^i^itial t>c<ir^^ of/the land 
is trans;?{uted Wto arfi ijnagei strangu^^ion of *the- life'"^?©i:c^ Rulonani'^ 
spall fif&rden yi^ldfe a harvest which paf-^llels her own f ^rti^At^?^^ her 
expected firs^tj^ She. repeatedly .Examines, the «eeds a^W later 



^ I 
y / 



•lu. 



pumpkiny^^nes, and marvels at the process of creati^ itself r 
Andltheir gnow.th^ x6 me was cc^nstant wondei 



tim4s*the se^d ^plit .and the first green. 




from the / 
- ^ ^ lioot^ b rolcg<> 

throu^t)^- to the time when' the ycni^g bu^5^^--etin!tbG 
^t9 f or-m-^: . . l?t.se^^ tb me notJkM^^ grew a"s- ] 
'did, un^5n^4i<^\islp but tttet'^ad^f the^dry 
'pellets ^ lie^id^^in^p^ p^lm h>ad>tnt^^ the 

l7ith/^Qh ^end^seedl±n 



life/^l'e'^elE 
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unfurled i'ts small green leaf to my eager gaze, my •* - 
excitement would rise and .mount; winged, wpndrous-, 

Although people ^4x^«live by the/lsoil realize that the land provides ilo ' 
certainty of fruitful p rod lictipn .year by year, s-till while tiiere^^ land, 
there is hope/^ As jth'e t^nne/y •absor'bs more and more. land,_the hope of 
survival th^xMigh tradition^ means' is virtually' obliterated. For this 
reason, tt>^ imagery of s^^rangulation is particularly forceful: clear, /\ 
soft, gr^fen fields are^eplaced by loads of brinks', and the cool silences 
of vill^e life afe now filled with noisy, dus1:y men and^ the' clamo^.of 
their wock; Rukmai>l observes that since the con^tryctioh of the tannery, 

'/t had 'spread like v/eeds in an untended garden, 
strangling whatever^life girew iir its wayV It-changed*, 
.whatfever life grew in Its way. • It changed the face .of 
village beyond recognition and altered the lives of 
its inhabitants in a myriad ways* * Some — a yfew ~ had 
been raised up; many others cast dbwn^ lost in its 
clutches.. ♦ .* . * ' ^ , 



The au1^h|or implies that, altjiough the tratrsitiori from a primitive 
agricultural ^Soclety^o^industri^^^ and technology will be a pain- 

f/l process, 'the villa^exis^ must ultimately yield; tohere c^an be no turning 

ack. , 5oth the loss implieH in the-)tltle -{Neotar in a Sieve) and the full 
'quotati9^ fjom .whicH the title*\^S3^aken support this theme: 

\ \ ^ ^ 

Work withotrfc^Q^e' draws nectar in a sieve,^ 
' -^nd Tiope'withxyit aji object cannot live. 
\ ^ • —Col6|j^dge, /'Work Without Hope^V (1825) • 

Fi;on\ t^is hidir of 4x^stence, however, a'^^>Qsitive note — an element of 



hbpe"^- emerges f/intly toward the conclusiorT^^f the fiovel, Kenny,, the 
dedicated physioiian^ undertakes the leadership 'djT^ha (jpnstructioi^f '.a 
ho^pi4:il, a mission wbicK of fsets the^effects.of the tatm^y and^'^^ablishes 
the ideal of ^e future. ' J^ust as the tannery symbolizes the j^es^jruction 
of life" imp.ulses, so the Hospital promises to preserve rlife. U'nllke the 
imposition of the tannery upon the village qnder British- supervision, 
the villagers must now bec;ome involved jLn-ar1:r*^tiVe dhd constructive 
manner y giving of themselve^s^Jj[i^ and mortey. 

Thus, the tenable s^lution^to the Indti-Anglian situation neoess,itates 
/a cooperative ef£ort ^ampng the ^^illaaers^and the British. This solution 
may seem a somev^h^t nafve^ concept on the part of Ms. Markandaya; essentially, 
the hospitaly^lika^the tannery, .is a manifestation of British thought and 
♦ design. The irony inherer^t in this method' of transition is s^btle, and 
virtually evades the reader, oven^7li'e^med as Jie is at this point* by the 
V tragic consequences of ^the British tahnery^^'.That Cooperation among the 
British, and the Indians is necessary, seems an obvious- f aC^tor;*/ that the 
ideal^will indeed J)e come .a reality-.f emains' an obBcureJ^ope/ '^In Kenny's ' 
,^t tempts to, aid t-^te villagers in a vital .wayy he experienceg multifarious 
frtis.tr atiojis; thus ^. ichile the' hope silrvives for ant ultimat&^solution to ' * 



th^i transitional problems, the ideal remains far from frui^on. Such is 
, the posat-aon of Kamala Markandaya in 1954 . ■ l^eetar in-a./evZ: ' 

However, the ideal is not manifestly developed -in/the next nixvel 

'r'r^^'''''' ''l^-'^^-^^y. t^his nove! pfeLnts a LuC piot « 
^ 1 2 c the love affair of Kira, the daughter of a niiddls 

of-Iira'f "brJS' 1> ^-^-d, -a British gover^aent offLli 1 f^ en'J 
Of .lira s brothers. Kit is thoroughly westernize.d through his British 
education, which establishes him as a member of- the gQvernihg class in hi. 
country. By contrast, an adopt^dH rotter, Govind, dl^a vLSnt revolu- ' 
tionary Serving as a backdrop 'for the dual condi^e bo" the ^umoil ' 
of .Europe and the impending war in-India- Therefore, the action of 
1940s_represented in Some Inner Fury provides a f ocui on events of world 
•4l?;rSnrhS'broth:J' 1'^^.°' PoUtical chaos emerges the relol^tio..- 

IndiaL com Jo f e r 'generauf \h\\'\T"" '"^^"^-^ 

conn^rv A= ! ' ' ^^^^""^^^y* that th^ are living, in -an enemy-i-occupied 

hence Lland lnrZ""""W''""T.' "^Vtely c1.oose between Richard . 
hence England, and India. Inexorable, ^he tWns\with India. The rel4- 

hr acL ! SiMc rn'"' ^'^^^ ^'"^ portrays,>microscopic e ive 

the racial-political disparity of the two cultures:^ ^or. this reason 
Ms. Markandaya's faintly ^.ptimistic conclusion fo Neatan-'in a SilTe doe^ 
^ot develop in Some -Inner Fury ^ - , '^^'i^^'^sve does 

in this We^^'^r''^''''"" °^ l^' '"^'"""^ the m;Lddle class 

m this no^/el, the pervasiye theme is alienation. Three major factors 
.represent the British. .Kit's British education; Kit ' s ^Br^tish fTiJnd 
hifK?;4 d Government «ouse; .A^ a Je St of 

M • 5 Kit loses sight of traditional Irrdian values. 

Ms Markandaya's portrait -of Hichard. .however, is idLrlized; Z represents 
' li^ia"' - -hat England might ha^e mealTto th; people of 

bul sji^itua! ?he 00^^^''°" '''T ^"'""^ -tetLctu^l. 

but. sp.iritual. The Government House, a central symbol of the novel is 

a tangible reminder of the basic race-class distinction.,. Contrajuntally 
"flL f^Z 'T'"!' '^^^"^^"ted by three major figures: is an annuncia- 
'IrZf political mode. Kit's Indian wSe ~ 

Premala (rem.imscent of Rukmani). symbolizes the ideal of young "lidian ' 
womfenhood: stability." p'ermanence. and tradition- By contrast Kit's 
brother, Govind. represents violence motivated solely by pe^so^al Liev 
an4s. primarily the jealousy of Kit Although Govind 's nihiUstif 
impulses, are devoid of any idealistic or nationalistic orientation fie 
functio-ns ^xider this facade- Ironically. Govind inadvertentlTkiUs ' 

'uT. ^^^^^^^ nihilism t^ius reprices stabili 

Mita, both observer and participant in the cultural transition! SJnif^es 

^iTT.r I'^yT ''"^""^^ understanding .Summarily, . hile the ' 

.«rit;.gh-Indian theme is e^redominan:t . variations^n the' major theme, of 
alienation <are evincible among 'the Indians themselves; and. while resis- 
h'e'id 'f'^>°"; provide' the thematic structure 'of le novel' 

the Ideal of England and the ideal 'of India survive, not in spite of ' 
J.ut because af--ilsome inner fury" -1 a wisdom , gained through suffering 

^ En^anating from thelnove^is one of ^htf most pronounced effects of ' 
westernization, on Indi^^lif^ the breakdo.^ of the tradition.Uy arl.nged 



niarriages, w4"th the concomitant disintegration of the /anii^>s: ' Kif's 
^opposition to. the marriage custom initiates the theme &^alieWion in 
Some Inner Fiay.^ According to Mira, Ifit "knew ♦England, wtKi^hw^^ next 
best thing to being. English . .\ and somehfew'^^^tty^^^ England, 
however small^ reflected credit on you and incli^i^d^ie^^ . in your 

'favor.'" Mi^a^'s pej^spective, at sixteen, is *somewhab immature ;^ she has-, 
been. trained to believe that Indians -filtered through aitK^ngl is h educatkon 
or association deserW admiratioh and esteem. * • ^H^F- 

^ ' ' ' \ ' ' ' ^ 

Ms. Markand^aya^s position concerning the marriage of Kit andN^remala, 

which is arranged by their m9thers^ is decidedly pro-Western.. ThisSiti- 
tud.e is revealed not only in the idealized* portrait of Kit's wife', but 
his estimation of her.^ Premala is quiet and. innocent , possessi;ig a purit^ 
of heart which, according t;,o Mira, is the "sum of perfection.'". But Kit 
evaluates Premala in terms 'of social grades — or the lack'thereof . He ^ 
i^ -intolerant of her ajwkward attempts to entertain^his friends; ]and in his 
debonair display of his British training, he fails utterly 'to tinderstand 
the;silent suffering of his young wffe 'Further,^ Kit's ins^istence upon 
Western decor in their home implies a total lack of j:oncem,for Premala 's 
singularly Indian prientati'oh; and his external .display of a La'rge "staff 
of servants reyeals a basic insensitivity to Premala 's .needs as, woman and 
as ^ wife. - She becomes' an alien in her own home/and is consequently left 
With nothifig-to do y nothing to justify hen existence. Kit's subsequent 
involvement .T^ith functions of government transforms their relationship into 
a model of^ the marr^kge of separate 'ways . l^Jhile he attend^, the. Brit ish- 
Indian functions aloile, Premala becomes involved wj^jtl^'missionar^r project 
in a neighboring village. At the same time^„^h-r^velops a sp^itual 
attachment for the, British missionary, a rplafionshipi recalling th^t of 
Rukmani and Kenny in Mctor> in a Sieve-. -.Although Kit opposes Premala's 
pre0Gcui5ation with Mp Hickey and vthe "miss ion school, ^Mira understands com- 
pletely: " v\ ' 

To her goodness\o f heart wW almost the sum' of ."perfectiqn, 
' andT little else t>.f copgequence: fqr there are many^keys , . 
* . that unlock the ^tes of men's liking, and eacbi is dif- 
fe^^ently fashioned. And so, w'ith Kit, , if you werk Light 
and bright and gay\ and saw there was laughter' in giving,, 

yours; and if *yau .said to Govind, 'I am of my ^ 
' country — it is my father and my mother,'^ thenceforth 
he w^s your bond slave; and to Premala,^ if you were good, 
it was- all inNalJ^^ and she asked^^for no more. . * 

overs in Mr. Hickey^ d "gpodness of .heart" which identifies Vith 
'\of perfection. " In.this' work, too, Premala p'ireserves a.^ 

own wprth^ai/d dignity, fulfilling qs well her maternal in- 
sneSI^ater adoj>&^ an orphaned child. \ m ^ * 

From the author's point of view, marriage cannot b^e built upon the 
inflexibility , of partners^, one\ representing Britislv'^-rationalism andy4he 
pther Indian , religious faithS^Kit, t(> be sure, would rise to the /e fens e 
of his Hindu tradition, if ^h^ occasion sq demanded; but, as Mira<observes,j 
"Premala 's faith was too deep-rooted to^aic such pale winds as^ight''pl^ 




-• ^1- 




^"^^^""^^^ represent extreme forms of change^ and 
^^a*t^Tol^^M^. Markandaya suggests the necessity of a basic change in 

ni.M»\ > Kit Wmt of view, hi^ wife is- a failure, for she is 
unable to adjust t^Ms life style. From Mira's point o viewrPremala 
^ £Z ' ^"Pr-ly^^di-- In the final analysis, t Jba'icillv 

rr^^^^^s are doomed to suffer. Kit's love for an English girl 
fnr ' I ^J-^emains a vital part of his inner life andlervfs'io 

roresnad^the developing love between Mira and Richard. ' 

bas-ic'^i^bSl'^°i^^T''°^ ^"'^^^"■^ "-^^ Government House, a 

limoo. Aiehouga these functions form the nucleus of Kit's life Govind 



\ 



en'a- 



defines the distinction; ^ 

■ ' ' ' ■■ X 

Gevind was not and had nfeye^ been a part of it." To him\ 
, It was the product- of a culture which was not his own - ' 

the^culturs o\ ^n aloof and ali^n race twisted in the process 
^ ^f transplantrati^n f romW^homfland,, and 60 divorced ?rom the 
people of the country as 1^ be /lo long&r real. For those 
wno participated i^ it he had a/'sayage, harsh contempt. " 
. But Kit did not merely pa^iJate. in it: -he was'a part of 
■It; hi.s reelings for^the %st v.-ks no ^heap flirtatiW. to . 
- , ^1^?^°^^^^ "° V be.put'^aside ther^^ter 

, . and forgotten, or at best 'rememb^ed with" a faint' nosLlgia. 

16 went- deeper.: it was understanding; a^^e. 

.The role of dual citizenship, as portrayed thrdugh Kit's life mav "b 
envied by manyVdians, l,ut .the. author Idepicts the end lesult'as aU 
tion - alienation from home, from family .-froip oneself. • N • 

/ . . . r 

But for-ddfferent reasons, Qovind is an aiiei^ated human being and 

un:n i :'chV'J °^ "'"'^""^ ^overn:^ House, Orphaned. siL';t! nd 
sullen^as a chffld, he appears on the adul^^ne in d violent ftanner and 
Part^^^f ?':d??%''' -n worst -betrayer. .ArJ^er of the I^Spendent 
Party-of India,- Govind becomes estranged from hir^mily; he is^later 
involved With se^ral acts o.f violence, including tS^rnirig of the 
Vi^T "hi^h causes, at the same ti^eNl^e death of 

?nr>',^i Hill^ Klt^-Govind-^ subseqX arrest ■ * 

the R^^ 'h.'''' 'Sii!"' "^'"'^ ^-^i^S the eye-Stne^s LsSWr of ' 
iW.v' ''^^ Hickey.^eans for Covin/ certain. coXt ion 

ISZts Jh.' ' l;;.--^^this possibility, .a mob4 Indiahs^ioS;' ' 
.diJiHi^s the proceedings of court and manages to rescue -Govind . Irt^< 
^ive of |uilt,and trial by Jai-;, the mob justifies Xts action a^ the ' 
^scve of an-^^ian from the tljroe^.'of British forces. Thus, while the \ 

^^iLVr^'Jr'T T-'^'-^"^-^^^^^^^ incipie^^'ntiLfusm? 
frLSSl ^H -^^^^ transmuted, into -a travestv of 

dest^ny^\" '^^^^ sum^parizes' her ^.rotl.er's 

\ sf • •• 
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Life had orphaned" him not once but. twice. Link by link; 
he had forged his own chains, I^atever the crowd might 
5, he would never be free. He 1cnew it, and I knew 4 

it^ 



• ; Completing the therife o£ alienation is Mira herself, who s^ 'defiance 
of the traditional mode of Hindu -family, life draws. her toward the new 
"freedoms'" of ^-culture in. transition.^ Initially, afairrst the wishes of 
her family, she leaves, her hoirfe unchaperoned; she obtains a position as 

. jour(fialist in the city; she loses all form of conmunication. with* her 
IgptTner and, in tiae^, falls in love wi-th the Englishman, Ilichard. Although 
the' love relationshxp betwfeeti Mira and Richai^d progresses' almost to the' 
point of perfection, *t4ie fact of racial^ iiflie'rit^nce amid tha curr'ent 

^dist^fhances 'canij^t^be ignored/ Qp a b^ief holiday in Ihe hills of Sopth 
Indi^,.-^Iira expresses her desire to suspend th^ moment, "'I could live 
like^this foreverV / . ,1 know IM be perfectly happy.'" Countering 
Mira 's romanticism, however, is Ri^^t^rd's re,ai^sm. . / ' ' ^ ' /^'^' ' 

Richard f^id, 'I^^eel I 'could too; at this moment' I*m 
certain I^Xfould. Mt you know, . I 'don' t think one can . ' 



keep^ the wo 
'People So, \ 



,ld at bay f dr ,a lifetime!* 

fc, - 

Lsaid, • - 



'Not people like us,' he said> 'and not i'n time^^ke 
these.' • • • • 



/ 



Mthough this :British official is kind, gracious 
standing, he remains f of' the\ndians a symbol oj^ 
^ Mira, assumes the stereotyped attitude of her 
Amid the mob violence of the/coukf scene, Mx! 
action; but, \she questidns: 



Serous," and under- 
tgland. In time, * 
Krymen toward the British, / 



lust choose a course of 



Did itWan something then -N^a^il'' this 'y^ur/people ' and 
'my people'? Or did it have ..J|fes being and. gain its 'strength 
from ceaseless repetition? 4 knew I ^)buld follow • 
these people even as I'knew Rich^d must stay. For us 
there wa;s -^o other way^ the ^f orc^s^sthat pulled "iis apart 



were too str9ng 



gn-this tiove;!, Ms, Markandaya's point of vie^> is controlled by 
realistic and detached evaluation of both the British and the India 
The complexity of attitudes accounts^^jtargely for the power ,of Some 
Fxa^yi' However, ira single point nee'ds to be rei^nforced, it is Ms 
Markandaya's adamant opposition to- stereotyped attitudes: the tiitfe 
passed for, old antagonisms; re-evaluatioji is the order of the dayZ lue 
ideal 06 the future points toward some Assimilation of the old with the 
new. The author states this ideal in, ^ passage which is lyridal, percep- 
tive, and elemental: * " / n 



has^ 
The 




In front,., of us the land strefichfed away-- endlessly 
hot colors. of summer, pleached "fellow, of maize and 



Llet 
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stubble; th'e brownish-red c>£ turned earth; the scrub, 
withered ami whitened; .t^f fields ot golden sugar cane, thriv- 
ing in the heat, Stiff and bristling like sabers, the liquid 
sugar rising in theM like sap. Soon the coloirs would changes 
the stubble|would be lifted, the cane out, .the earth sown, 
the fields would he'/Rte'en once more, tlie gold mohur shed 

This was the petmanent pattern, chang-- 
set frame; this was the world, this was 
r of parties and factions and prison 



its flaming petals, 
^ing 'otjly" within it 
living, not the^ ot 
and rioting. 



Ms.Markandaya s depiction' of the pace -of chan^ie in Indian life reveals 
.the coraplexities^of a dual ex^dence; and as 'many Indians straddle two 
worlds — individualism and the tantique/estabaished order -- underneath 
the surface,'- there, must surely -"be tTouyiei, tortupd, and profound contra- 



dictions , 



Betx^7ee 
perspec 
are ren 



tweeji 195& and 1963, >Is. Markandaya evincesxa drastic change in 
t±j^. The idealism of synthesis has vanfshed; the old antagonisms 
Although the motivkt ioi^ remain mystifying, the 1963 novel. 



ed. 



is negative, bifrter, 4nd cynical. The narrative structure is 



Posse&^on^ 

qui^sim'ple. Valiniki, a f ourteen^yea'r-old goatherd, 'liverin^thrhills 
^ India, removed from his We' impoverished family particularly removed 
trom his father who believes ifhis son is" utterly worthless. The illiterate ■ 
but grtistitally gifted Vayki paints- Indian god^^nd goddesses in' the 
cave-dwelling of ^swami, wh^ nurtures not only ffi.bo^>s talent' but 
cares as well for- his body- and- sm. Quite b^^accidefit, Val 's ' talent is 
discovered by Caroline- Bell, ^o .t^kes him .to Engi£(iid as her protege; 
Caroline s credentials are worth noting: she is a member of t^he British 
,naMlaty, immensely wealthy, divorfced, and in, her mid-thirties — in that . 
or^er, according to the descriptions of her ^Jrovided by Indians. In 
fe&ndon, the setting for the greater part of the novel, the ensuing years ' 
bring to Val, by means- of his art exhibitions, fame, fortune, and a, series 
of love affairs. Ms. MaTkandaya's treatment of Val's rise'in the -material- 
istic Western world reveals .a doncomitanTjspiritual 'decline; and, through 
a series of betrayals of his Eastern Wri^age, Val leaves the Western \ 
world, returns to India and tfo the cave paintings inspired initially' by i 
the swami. e . . 



The .thetne^of the Hovel, as provided by the titie. Possession, is 
developed through the interpla^of these two characters: explicitk, 
Caroline s. domination and possession ^of Val. However, since -this novel 
states and implies morp-con^erniwi:he; East-West conflict than it does with 
individuals par^ticipatiiig.^^ real%ic 'situations, -pissession, in the final 
,analysis, is (But ^t:hinly-disguis6«J propaganda, ^^ether she is on Indian 
soil 6v English 'soil, Caroline exemplifies the British Empire as revealed 
through Indian -eyes. ' Although she is unpredictable at times, she is 
indifferent to what other people say; she is pAoud, powerful, confident, 
and decisive. .In the handling of money, she is\ shrewd-anS kno^^ledge&ble. 
Like the British, she e*pitDmizes great patience-1 -skill', andjfiiTesse in 
achievjji^ her own purposes. In , due time, Val adquires"^s6me of Carqline's 



,?'ociil, e^tional, and ' materialistic traits. 



IS, th^ characters serve 
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as a convenient peg on. which to hang an allegory — and not a very con- 
vincing allegory, at that- 

The narrator, -Anasuyaj an acquaintance of both Caroline's and Val's 
serves as a link between India and England; since she is a script writer' 

,for motxon pictures, Anasuya moves easily from one country to fhe other 
as her career dictates. However, Anasuya is an Indian, and her remarks' 
thus betray her genuine feelings toward I Caroline , heiice England. Repeat- 
edly, and xn deprecating tones, Anasuya \equates,Cara,line with the British 
mp-ir-e, Caroline receives royal freatment in Indiay' which she takes 
for granted for "wherever the British go, as the whole East knows, they 

■ live on the fat of-the land." "Further, Caroline's attitude, like that of 
her servant,-Mrs. Pe\}?ody<s, is "the k^ledge that she was British, and 

- t^at being Bri^^ish is best^^L^gain^he tarrator notes that, in an ladian 
u y' ^^.^'^^^'^'"3" is tesponsibleToY-eWline's safety, "at a time when 
the r^te of exchange ratif ied^^bjrTegSnd-^s t^-nacives for eyery British 
one. The classic allment,'^Tii--gaiieral>K^~^h<'labk of understanding 
oetween England and India," • .1 ^ ' Ox 

For these reasons, the narrator attriikes th^ gradual and inevitable 
decadence of Val to Caroline's tutelage. uVdVcaroline' s intense train- 
ing, ,as she, allows him no formal education, I ValAloses "most of his -uncouth 
ness and some of his honesty." As he becomes mat^riallsticairy successful 
he Chen becomes more acceptable to the "PolisKed Western World." Anasuya 
continues to philosophize the basic situat-Lor/: " • 

Undilute East had always been too/much for the West: 
and soulful East always cam4 lapc^og fashioA to the 
West, mutely asking tot be not too little and not too V 
^ much, but just right. 

-Although Caroline.never comes to understand Val, she nevertheless wants 
/tJo possess him, "Caroline thinks Valmiki belongs to her . , . , She won't 
let go. People don't give up what they think 'are their possessions. The 
English never have."" Thus, Caroline's attempt to possess a human being f 
expands, allegorically , to embrace societies and, empires : ' 

Possession, I thought appalled: attenuated form of 
powerful craving and. menacing a part of Caroline j^rhich 
such -as, horribly swollen but not unrecognizable, one saw 
stumbling in the wake of power societies and empires 

Caroline refers to the British-Indian syndrome ask "love-.hate relation- 
ship. The narrator, however, a'sserts - her belief that' there can be no 
reasonable relationsflip through '^'a forcible f^ssessing . . , merely a 
Straddling of "one stranger by ano.ther with little out of it for either." 

Iinpaytiality-.r-,J:o understate t,he obvious is not one of the 
major virturas ^£ 'Possession, ^ Through the exigencies oi plot, Val betrays 
a^young girl and also hi^ mother-, with "brutal realism,:, bereft of the 
gfentler-objliquities of his race *' 'He causes, to be,sur4, the ultimate ' 
d,dStructio.n of a girl who loved hijm-^hdi' he refuses to teturn to India' - 



t 




/ 




to see his dying mother However, his return to India, 
cave, is a_^ult of Caroline ' s\t temp c to possess him- 
- ,it IS not an uncommon iniqiucy " But Caroline's 
him Back to Ivngland evokes this coi>ment from the narrat 
came of a breed that never admitted d^eat " The theme 
nevertheless, requires a dual role: tfii. possessor and 
one or t^e few. iDstances' wherein Val articulates an ins 
own. rather than the result .of Caroline's training he 



of compliance in domination; '"Peoplfe do not 



them to have , if "' 



hence to the 
He observes, 
attempt to br 
or, "Caroline* 
of possession 
the possessed, 
ight truly hi 
notes the neci 
ye power unless you a 



4ltri/s^ 



sw, 



mg 




Anct-,- ^^^^^y Harkandaya's unifying thesis ttat of tlie'lndo- • 

Anglian conrlict as i^ appears on different class levelS^n Necm^in a * 
fu' °f the peasant class is sWathetic^CS^sCionk. 

although the author is often lyrical an i.er portrayal of the I^eri^r 
and privation of the villagers, .he is n^ver sentimental, ^he poe r^is ' 
not^^transmuted into pity, but 1-nto nobility and" dignity. Some Inner v^u ' 
Jevea^S the complexities of j^oble^ which are timeless in nature! ih^ ^ ^- 

^'^^5' 3^°ted m a traditional way of 1 fe' 'J^- 
ranse^nds the racxal-politico^lTsue m India The questions posed In 
'^^anr-.'"'^'"'' '''' answers.. If mdeed there are answer at all. 
T Z\ ^^P-^^Sf nation of the upper class, first through Caroline 

then Val, pnv^ils the evil inherent m power anff possession! althougrthe " 
emMtt ' ''''' '"'^"^ VossessZn is ultimately an 

.trS^fT^ of-Brixish imperialism- In viewing the total- 

•ity ^ .her country, the author implies that India must change, but at " 
oTkZIiT^^' and through its own initiative . Perhapsan effective |Lary 
or Kamala Jar^K^ndaya's vision is best v^d by E/#i^ster, who once ' 
•.Remarked to aa Indian |^i^.. "'St.an^at th^s shou^ survive under 

r att^tionV "-^-^ ^ 



ijeglect and perish u 




r" 
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SRAiLNAZ' 




You'' aren.^t ,, this song 
yet it ±^ yours. 
Was mine, too, once. 
Far this I was, am, and you are, 
Their song is song. 



Shahnaz, 

First glimpsed In the afternoon 
yesterday * ' , , 
Xan' i malg e she fancied) 
— a Txttle ,turnetl away 
the gossamer allowed to slip / 
at her hip, 

a. raff ish pierglass Iry her sid^. 

d when again at^ dawn 
51^^ came ^and , said : 
I ^m the same, archaic', noble, 
sy^e — for you I am 
i)aksha*.s proud daughter 
,/ascetic Uma*' , , ' • 

tune-tossed Radha 
* Panchali- of ' ^he^opulent ^^^a^ 

That, moment w^s \ manw^ ^ 
not mine, 

Whfire now? Who kndws 
what will t^ave t^be squ;^ndered 
tor she wilT come again 
again, and enclose. 



Tvans latedg fvam "t^ 
Mai^thi by^Gauri/DesXpande, 




< * 



er|c 



/ 
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2. 



Impossible, I asked 



Warriors littered the way 
a foo^tpath alorig-^^e ^spine 
the only way up.. 

What clogged my mind therT^ I^^^c^ftiot tell. 
Me — helpless ^ 
and you — somewhere 
yp, along the battlements, balconied. 

Suddenly a hand pulling 
me up^ 

the stones softened for my feet- 
xnto px'led «ugs — to you., 



/ 



In the melee, serene 
besiile the parapet 
a picture lost in herself< 




All this to bring me to-you?^ 
Or don/ t you really care? 
^ yearned then, for whom? 
For Ijhat counted your lashes 
one y>y one 
the/br/^ath stopping in my throkt? 
Why/ did these itinerant lips 
slib -then from the tips . , 

oW you ascetic tiftgers, Shahnaz,^ 
ahnaz? . y 
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3*. , ^ . - 

Thus am I imprisoned in day 

Wxd^youx-^aptxve of nights J ^ 

The slanting rays from th^-skylight 
are sharpened by the moon 



I keep the nightwatch 
crossikig a heartbeat 

No one has lived h 
is that why yoir" chosa-- 
' this pi 

^Coxiv^nlent-y Shahnaz, 
so--r coilld count the days 
by night's measure? 



4* 



\-Jhen I scrambled up the fortres 
your eyes' s^le call 
enwrapped nje 

jand^ilSmLJij^e^iWrom evtery rampart 
It mu§J:--iref lying its ilag. 





Evety ^tone in^tt^s^etting more alert/ 
Not barred from light 
it muS't be cradling the scrub 
the sudden-twining creepers • 

Thus my day, 
Shahnaz . 

in the shelter of night. 
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There is robin/ 
for improvemjent in this cell\. 
The comer right 
Sprouts a/iace of leaves 
which will grow on a mouthful 
of water. y 
And the gilt-frame mirror you, gave 
so lyshouldn^t be alone 
caiycatch and reflect the suq 
^at/it, in afternoons. 

Iff * 

j11 the birds, patience. 
The garden grows a- ' 

for Shahna^, the queen of verdure. 
Pick your notes from hd^r limbs - 
carefully. 



6. 



/ / 



Ask, you said. 
So I d>^ / 

For y6ur/open swinging' breasts. 

Hw was I to* know 

they^d tire ^ untutored liands^ 

give suck to unwary lips? 



difficult to ask, 
Shahnaz. 



7. 



You bring the saffron sun 
when night is hours gone. 
You sav nothing; 
The w^ting bXeath a]/Dne^ 
telJrS that 




You dofr*'^ . _ _ _ _ 

l<5w cool to the touch 
The pale lotus-woman 
in the embrace of dXrk 

And why these l^fps- 
- indivisible, tight? 
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Jhat tiiere should^ be nq^ward, 
^or that' they Tcannot 

unclose J / 

'by themselves; Shahnaz/' 



^-/hen my . lips 61osed vith a bite 
on^the two-peralled taut flower 
of you, last night 
• I saw you naf — 
you, in- turned with eyes 
and arms closed. 

But I will tonight* 
if, Shahnaz, you^wil^i. hot 
entirely dro™ my^.face 
and stop my breath'' 
again, in the de],u^e 
of your odor 
thus, there. 



9. 



Who can resolve between love and death 
for love is death 

and death, love. . . ^ * ( 



The notes 

cherished unkno^m « 
Trom afar 

find their target once again. 

_J^-nrtight sayf 

the singer is prisoner 

totally captured 

in staunchless not'^ 
* beyond all meaning 



But the 'listener^ Shahnaz,* 
beyond notes — •/ ' 
at thef doo'i; of benevolent Hfestiny^ 
is beyond death 
Alone, ttmel^ss, here. 

There 
only Sh 





' 1 




V 



10. 

Every foot ^lls the same 

alik^ the phrasing of a creaking hinge. 

Only the air of breath tfiffers — 




And that is all 
that makes bearable, 
Shahnaz, life ' 

in the-accelerating beatwhorls 



The heavy layers 
of ancient-burdened wails 
suddenly take on the glory 
of a vasf , eilchanting' picture, 
sur round-splashing / 
in their self-made gilt frWe, 



Next it 
my stone si^b 
also, blossoms into a be 




of do\-m* 




I see myself there^ drooped over your breast 
like that tree entranced 
in the picture* 



/ 



You the replete jasmine 
ever in bloom, white* 

and beyond all memory ^ 
your snox^y hair. 

And Shahnaz, \^7hen, after eons 
I arise, cleansed ' ^ 
in the garden of your eyes 
in /your left side, under that same 
enftrance^ overhanging tree; 
/ith your qvjlet* hand's touch alon^ 
^and pleat and stiff-en the folds 
of my rnantle, 

you — still supine, aware. 





I 



;2. . . ^ ' 

Days p-ass anfl you don^t come 
. , don* t come 

and I have to ask myself if reality 
would^ ever^know the truth of dreams. 

It is bound by' its own 
haphazard bortds. 

But dream is one, • 
Shahnaz, 

continuously enlivening ^ 
awareness of limitless 
possibilities. * ' 

Prt)mxses thrive on indrara breath, even 
and you had squandered a whole treas'ure 

*:Then why this, Shahnaz? 
Or is misfortune, too, a dream 
reality cannot afford? 



13. 

l^at had I want^ed, really? 
Deli-verance? 
Its distorted stirs? 
Challenges to time anew? 
End of memory? 
Unbidilen blessings af-^nknoyn? 

And above it^^ll, 
i.ndomitaJ>l^, pure comment 
of yp-uT sculpted limbs? . 



If my crime is knowing 
yt)u befoje I began to kn'bw 
'then^- Shahnaz, I want • 
the rirst lack 

which held you certainly, but 
'different, 'yet 
thus known. ^ 
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Your promise reache'd 



not only the mantle bu< 
the twel^/e-petalled lotus\ 
within the heart 
and within it tl^e" 
special Swan^^' 
I shall ^have you, ^ companion 
ever, .^ahnaz. 




^ow you desire - - ^ ^ 

a throbbing freedom ^ \/ ' 

of whistling winds in the sky \' 
(tbat Tamerlaine in S^amarkand gave his daughter\s tomb)/^ 
and want the dew-drenched days \ ^ ' 

and moou-lapped nTghts * , / 
insistei^^r flatte|$y of "the sun . " « , ^ 
and cltodxous^camaraderie-J)f^ birds ^ 



And all this, 
and me, Shahna?, 




You were that new sentry v ' ^ . 4 

who knew the secret tunnel^ 
in 'the wall of my cel/1 
leading me out to th«^ dark sguare, - 
^ This I knew when ypur helmet slipped 
as ,you pu3|ied * ' " 

me behind you on the impatient mount. ' . ^: * . 

'How easily you had taken on the warrior^s habit. *^ * 

And I knew, there is only -one , " ' 

J^^h in the dark — • . J ' - ^ - ' 

pn theFS'tl^J^ield of time. " ^f- 
This knows evQ?!sthe blazing 'S teed beneath j/our thi*gh. ' 

He is not recalcit'; 
snorting only in understanding, 
controiling .totally his breS 

I do aot wisl^for.the r;eins 
^ and become only body in* the whirlfrJ^dark 
carefulmerely . tb* see^ the 'gallop 
is not stumbled my^ arms 
around you, ^ 

• Careful of you, my savior. 

liO ■ ■ 





16. 




This tree 

This first gi^t of, the light 
this blossoming air , unbidden * 
' t>he birds' .oblique call 
the s'quirrel loitering, hesitant 
f lower^stifu'ck maths, grass-skimming 
and Idzy brook nearby . . ' 
— I drink in-all, bUt^ quietly ' 
so ^you may ^not mind. ' 

You 'have left .the aigh^^ 
ii^ihd, the^ g^rmer^t* 
ot'YQur body J i^s new,, 
. s 

Shahna^ ,%lNtreasure 
/that yc5u fin 
only having lo^^l<^ll. 



17. 

Eh^re are^mariy way,s 
of coping with tW*1ieart; 
Yet all^top afe^oxiy Shahna^. 

Ag.d'^e 



even star 
'6n t^C^journey 

the 'burning^^gi;it of knowledge. 

^ill you^^rt^ that journey 
be thus/iiear, 
all-being? 

Seeing you thus 
even time would miss* ^ 
his dreamless b^at, forget impotenl^e 

and the tethered horse 
toss his head in assent, heady 
with the comfng gallop. 
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, 18. 

From now, asylum 0 /v 
< "only to him who asks nothing 

To him who measures^i.*±f e 



without witnesp 



1^ 



r ■' 
To him who hasVborne^/^ 

the tear beyond stxf'ffer 



ferin; 



To him who knows 
the eternity of evanaseence. 





' JpiS^lm whose he-^rf 
<Ls a cocoon of fragrance 
with ^the gift 
of-^our compass^.on,> ' - 




AvadheshL K:. Srivastava 
• and Sumita Siriha 



fx ' 



THE SHOkf FICTION OF R; K. NARAYAI^* 



The content and eontexi> 
of Narayan 's short . 
stories f 



e Alinosl>s^ry Indo-Angim .Writer of fiction has tried- his hand at short . 
stories in addition to novels, ranii none perhaps quite so successfully as 
R. K. Narayan. Mi^k Raj AnandV'Raiia Rao and Naray«n form the "Big Three" 
of Xridian English wfiiing. SanthalRama Rau has gone so fjar as to assert - 
that Narayan is "'the bW novelist " that India has produced an^ ■ probably imong 
the most 'entertaining andXdistinguished of , contemporary writers anywhere 'T 
Narayan himself records in^s^ateless Mary that Un '^erica some peepl^:"" ^, 
place him with" Hemingway and Faulkner as one of the three greatest modern / 
writers of the .world .2 |And GtaRsm Greene,: probably Narayan's most enfchusi. 
asfiic champion and admiifecNin the^fest, holds yhim up as a model for othei 
wrlter^s wh^en he says: "if he [an au^or] .all|ws himself to take sides, 
'"°^iiS-Si'^P^eeagandise, he can easily Vhieve ^^i^ extj^a-lit era ry interest, but 
if he follows fe-^Narayan's methods, he Vtakes alTon his creative power. "3 
Apparently, it would- appear that. the critical estimates, of R. K. Narayan, the 
writer, are made only on the evidence of bis novels. " Such, an estimate can .at 
best be^ ofie-sl'ded. R. K. Narayan's shoj^ stories are . artistically as ,< *' \ 
distinguished as , his novels, and in any' general estimate' of his writingi they j 
cannot b^Ugnored. In fact, one might go so, far as to say that NaVawan is-— - 
essent^lly short story teller and the one element fcliat stands out\even in 
his netvels is the story elfement. .. / |. , 

" . ' . / "H.-" " ■ 
Narayan 's-^om-pi^e dependence on- a purely .attistic approach to literature 
s him apart^from other Indian ^riteys^ in English. For instance, Mulk Raj 



avowee 



purposejin his nove^s^ 



, - - ^ — and short stories, is to teach men "to 

die I^damepital principlesr^eiyh'uman living and exercise, vigilance 
in -regard tb>v^eTreal enemies of freedom and, socialism!"^ He is.eyer 
conscious of t>&^ed ".. .■ . to help-'raise the. unTouch able s, the pe^santsj- " 
the serfs, the qooHes and the otHer supresSed members of society, to human 
dignity and self-'awarWss in view of the "abjectness, apathy and despair 
"inj^hich they are sunk.'^V>But Ananci's heavy emphagi^'bfi 6he "didactic quality 
of art stands in the way o^shis attainment as. a nofeidst; for obtrusive 
_ propaganda makes his- rfovels si><fer from an . inability to visualize clearly 
,-the objective situations-^ of his^sharacters. ifeand, Bhabani Bfidtt-acharya 
^ and Kamala Markandata) have d^ait qWe forcibly with t;he theme of "hunget^and 
~"^^^^^^^--£H!i^it^"\i^sF''-of human degrads^on in some of their works.- 

*These include- ^^Z^^t Days^'Dodu and Other Stories^ Cyclone and Other Stories 
(all Mysore, An Astrologer's Day ^ and Other Stories (London, 1947)- 

\ Lawtey Bead (^fysore, 1956^; Qods'^ Demons and Others (London, 1965)- and 'i 
5- Sorse and Two Goats (Mysore,. 1970H . ■ " .'^ ' 
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-.4:{arayan, howWer, px-is^ents social evils without any emotional involvement ; 
f. ati^ with no Avert aim toiYefo'rjn or change existing conditions. IChushwant 

Singh^s cl\ie:^ concern as a writer, is sociological. As Chirantan Kulshrestha 
_>is pointed okt: 

* \ . ' ' 

Hi's ^ocio.-cultural preoccupations define the nature of 
his fiction: clash^of sen^ifailitie? and yfe styles *in . ^ 
modenn India, tensions in families on ac^unt of the con- 
flict\between traidition and modernis.o., emotional responses 
to theV Partition by^ dif feirent communities — these are some' 
of the \lements which form the matrix of his plots. ^ 

ilarayan's themes likewise are also mostly sociological, but he is a 
novelist with a visi^on, with equipment that enables'a good artist to convey, 
beyond the de terfeinistic control, of his milieu, a t^ranscendence which invests \ 
the whole narrative witjh a' sense of significance ~ a quality that Khushwant < ^ \ 
Singh altogether lacks. , , ' ' . ^ ^ 



Narayaij differs ^from another major "Indian writer, Raj-a Rao, 'in that he ' 
does^not concerrihims'eif unduly witij man's relationship to God, with mysti- 
cism and a philosophical interpretation of life, N^rayan's attitude to the 
interplay 3f ^^oM^n^T evil cosnfLc forces ris one of wonde-r at the' intellectual 
Ifevel and acceptance at the physical. ITtiat Narayan says of his character 
Srinivas in A/r. Sampavh is an apt description of his own mental approach: 

^is.mind perceived' a balance of power in human relation- 
, ships. 'He marvelled at the invisible forces of the universe 

which maintained this subtle balance in all matters. . ^ 

For a moment it seemed to him a futile and- presumptuous ^ 
occupation , to analyse, criticise and attempt to set things 
right anywhere.^ ... If only one would get a comprehensive 
view.ctf all humanity, one would get a correct*? view of the 
' . ^ : world: / things being neither^^particularly wrong nor. right, 
. - bjft- just balancing thei^selves. 7 

In fact, ;^i,^5^an perceives, this b^al^trce in every aspect of man's life ~ 
social, political and moral and the perception leads to his own detached 
obsei;vation of the hiim^n scene. It is this qualit*y*more. than any other that • 
distinguishes* Narayan from the other writers. 

♦ • 

Among the tnore important figures of Indian English fiction, Narayan is 
the most proli:^ic, having published ten novels and 'seven volumes of short 
stories. His fame, however, rests almost entirely on his attainments as a 
novelist.' As suggeat^ed earlier," it is ope of .the ironies of literary 'history 
that while ^o much i6 rnade -of Narayan's novels, the short stories which have' 
the unVistaiceable staiTip;:crf the artist in'him should be relatively neglected. ^ 
Perhaps ^ if is due i:^-^h4 fact that the short story is essentially a 'modest 
art and has none of that .ponderous air of significance 'so dear to the critic 
and the literary 'historian; Nevertheless, Narayan is basically (and also in 
-4iis novels) a story-teller, one of the very few in the context of Indian 
Elfish fiction. The air of apparent disengagement and delicate charm invest 
his Stories with such perfect artistic unity ^which Poe would have comiiended * 
and which Henry James would have found specially enchanting. * As P. D. .West- 
brook has noted, "Any reader of Narayan is aware that his stories are cut 



yii5 - , " 



"'"''^ the 'same cloth, both in qyaiity and in pattern, as 'his ^ 
novels. Yet he finds that in many important cities of India Narayans 's 
novels are not available and stories are only read because they had 
originally appeared in The }findu\one of India's foremost English- 
lang&age newspapers. The Reason, ]he' thinks, lies in the "lingering cul- 
tural colonialism on the su\- continent , "lO the refusal- of educated Indices 
to accept the -possibility of ^'excellence of style in the English writing of - 
a compatriot. This is a Westerner's poiri't of view and he tells us that "in • 
Europe and America, of course Narayan's reputation rests upon his novels "11 
The same is true in India if what we gather from the critical 'material 
available i^ any indication of the tr^d of public taste. 

Narayan^s short stories form a considerable bulk in his writings as 
compared to Raja Rao's single collection. The Cow' of the Barricades 
Kushwant Singh's A Bride for the Sahib and Other Stories and Bhabani 
Bhattacharya's The Steel Hawk and Ot'ner Stories. Only Malk Raj Anand 
has five volumes of short stories to his name, but they do not compare with 
those of .N-arayan in variety of .theme and character and beauty of presenta- 
^ tion. Raja Rao's stories present rustic characters embodying the virtues 
of faithfulness, devotion and love. His "Javni" and "Akkayya" symbolise 
Che silent heroism and selfless sacrifice Bf Indian womanhood, "12 „hile 
, Narsiga symbolises "the beauty of an urisfepilt shepherd-boys abiding life- ^ 
loyalties. i-J Anand's stories are more j.n ^fie-^-^ture of character sketches' 
caricatures mostly, aiming at social satire. Some of "his famous creations ' 
are.^Chandu the barber in "The Barber's Trade Union," Dhandu the carpenter 
m A Rumour, .the Nawab of '"A Kashmir Idyll^" and the criminal in "The 
Maharaja and the Tortoise." Khushwant Single's stories such as "The Con- ■ 
^ipated Frenchman," "Rats and Cats in the House of Culture" or "Mr Kanjoos 
and Che. Great Miracle" , are .burlesques or extravaganzas and lack a serious 
artistic puBpose'. ' . ■ " . 

• \ Narayan's stories, like his, novels,, deal with themes of comiton life 
and simple people: They are ijot of topical interest and rarelv'does Narayan 
deal with the world-shaking events 6f the 1930s and 1940s or the jjolitical 
and social upheavals in India during and since independence. he excels 

in doing IS to select incidents and people that reveal the human comedy. In 
his novels Narayan shows himself a clever manipulator of plot and character 
an artist whose maiti concern lies in projecting, through the unrippled flow' 
of his narrative, an amused (through non-condescending) and amusing view of 
lif6-_ The larger canvas and a dif fer ent ,art form do not seem to signal in 
Narayan the requirement of an artistic function different from the one real-* 
ized in the short stories. One^might even go so far as to suggest that the 
short stories and the novels qf Narayan are made of. the same artistic material 
except in so far as the former exploit plot or character and the latter the 
interplay of the ' two , 



In recent years, the rapidity with which Indian writing in English has '■ 
established itself 'aS a 'subject of academic study has not been matched by an 
equally impressive body of critical commentary. We find odrselves "in a lit- 
erary climate in which good wrifing is praised for wrong reasons, mediocrity 
IS bloated up, and adulation subsumes all critical dist inct^-ons . "15 As David 
McCutchion says, "From the beginning the judgement .of Indian writing in 
English has found itself beset with peculiar hazards. "^^ it has been treated 



as a phenomenon rather than a' creative contriWtion, its "Indianness" and 
-,not literary •merit being considered. In whar way is the treatment Indian? 
;'Does the language have an Indian flavor? *Are the , metaphors taken from Indian- 
life and nature? Such questions may be ^pected of the outside enquirer, ' 
but Indianness does not lie in ''exotic^ gontent as in the-rm^4nd behind th^ 
organization of that contents "Ifteth^r one writes abou^ apples or mangoes > 
roses or hibiscus, is not the point but ^Ifife attitud^*, 'laodes of percept 
^-ITon' which is where Dr. Mokashijitids the . Indianess of '.Lil in his recent' 
Arpr'e'aiation. "^7 But the delibet^ pursuit of this (i^ntatigible ^ualitj may 
result in a kind of ^elt-ijiystification, vagueness being^disguised as "Indian" 
resistance to f orm,./sentimentalitv as "Indian'* gentleness. Raja Rao*s 
The Cat and Shake sp^e, ^l^ke h±^^,e-^erpent and the Rope, purparts. t6 • 
depict a diff ei^erut kind of mind outside 'Western categories, beyond Western 
criticism. With Narayan or G^/J^ajan' s Too Long 'in the West the 

supposed, inconsequentiality or incongru,ou:S naivete of the Indian minti 
frankly a comic device. ' \ * 



3ecomes 



' In Narayan's stories l^e eyidence of "Indianness^ is not as obtrusive 
as in Raja Rao's fiction, But "It has its own distinc-tive' character - Narayan 
isnot writing for Westerner's; that is why h£s Indianness is not 3elf -conscious 
Lirke g^o's. Because he has a native reading public in view, there is -nt) 
deliberate pursuit of indjl^enous elements XN^hich he might fuse into his 
Iftnerary st^le. I^hat he authentically presents is his ox>m experience as a 
man educated to think atW^feel in Western categories confronting the 
radically different culture all around ^him or confronting himself or -any ^ 
experience so far as he himself respondV^to it. ' And apart from. the. success 
or otherwise^ of his books as art, the documentation of his own attitudes is 
valid to the extent that it stems from an experience he has lived through 
honestly -faced, and expressed in .tlfe language which p^rovided^the thought:- 
structure of that experience. f \ - * 

H I 'I * • V 

Narayan^S' self-discipline is "tnore^than evident in. his short stones^ 
which- are writte.n with extreme simplicity and' purity of diction- He reduces 
to the minimum the problem of conveying an Indian sensibility in a foreign 
tongue by remaining faithful to the bare facts o£ narration and describing 
what is essentially true to human nature. N. Huke'rjee^, in 'an article in 
The Banasthali PatHka states his opinion thUt, /*r: K. NarayanN is undoubted- 
ly the. most distinguished contemporary Indian novelist writing in English 
^In the course of these thirty-two yeaars of literary career Narayan has not 
only matured in his vision, he has also' perfected his craft. "19" Margaret 
Parton in her revie^>r of Grateful to^ Life and Death says, "No better way to \ 
understand what Mr. Nehru- means by 'the. tender humanity of India* than tc 
read orie of Mr. Narayan' s< novels ."20 The charactejrs of Narayan are rocted 
to the soil of Malgudi, which is their creator's most outstanding contribuLion^ 
to the world of fiction, Heej^ observation, sympathy, unfailing/good humour, 
and gentle satire wrapped up in leisurely meditativeness are some of his most 
serviceable tools in establishing the'intimate sense of reality in his saga - ' 
of Malgudi "21 j^e can go^out, in Gtaham GVeene's words, "into those loved 
and shabby streets and see with excitement and a certainty of pleasure a 
stranger who wiJl greet^us we" know with some unexpected a^id revealing phrase . 
that will open a "door on to "yet ai^Qther human existence. "22 "Narayan has 
achieved this verisimilitude in/liis XN^orks .because the situations he pQuxays 

■ ' , lie---' ■ . • 
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noc only conibine. the probable ind the possible, they also reveal habits 
nuances and .modes of thought that:are of universal significance. *It,is' 
because Narayan is not pr^occupried with, projecting a vision of the typical 
India, but rather with d^.picting th& foibles and eccentricities, the hopes'* 

?^ov^p^^^^^'°"^'/^^ disappointment! of the average man anywhere. 

George Eliot onc^ remarked: ■ ^ r » . 

Depend upon it, you would gaixi unspeakably' if you would ' 
learn 'With me to see some of the poetry and, "the pathos . . .' 
lying in the experience of the human'soul that looks out 
through dull grey eyes, ^d thaf speaks iTi a* voice of 
qui:^ ordinary tqne^V . • • 

It is this poetry and pathos «f everyday life that Narayii has succeeded in 
discovering in his novels and short stories.- Samuel the Pea in Narayan's ' 
earliest novel, Swami and ^FHends, becomes a symbol of an outlook on life, " • 
an attitude which cherishes and- explores the unnoriced, subtle possibilities 
ox Che average -and the unremarkable "2^ . . 

Nar>yan's^ u.-,e of the English language in his shott, .stories has answered ' 
Ti'.any a question that is raised on the adequacy .of a foreign language being 
,tne iBedium of Indian writers The problem of adapting and suiting^e English 
language for literary purposes is, one that»evefy writer of Indian English 
finds himself facTed with. .Arguments for and against this mediam of expres- 
sion have been advanced at all stages of the history of Indo-English fiction 
and we ne.e4 not go into this debate at .this point. Narayan^Oias mastered the 
English Language sufficiently well to.be able to convey the esseace of his 
thought and describe- the intricate social patterns of the life he is depict^ 
ing with ease and assurance ' The short stor.ies are written in simple dSect 



prose that reads smoothly and lucidly. Moreover, they appea; to a wide^^nd 
catholic taste because the English Narayan emplo'ys' her^ is.devoid o.^verbdl 
cliches, Indianisms, coinages an'd startling imagery of f ar.-f et-ched svmbols. 
Narayan is never strident pr emphatic; he works for the most p^rt'by under- 
statement or by implication. In^ach story there ,is a measured simplicity, 
an^iomatic naturalness that shows the peirfect^adapting of content with the 
-i^lum of expression. In its nice modillations, Narayanis^yle is to be ■ 
ipKeciated throughout his work ~ relaxed yet\alway^ disci^tined^to its pur- 
pose, easy but never slack, occasionally using Vhe formal word p^ltie-e but 
not pedantic." . , ' • . > ' 

Fictiqn has always been a powerful means of man's exploration of. the 
human situation. This, exploration is of a special kind; it takes its origin 
in the depths of the Tiuman psyche which cannot be easily reached and cannot 
be easily expressed except in a special kind of language. And tfie language 
can be adequate/to convey the perception of an author, his vision of reality 
when Its tone and texture reveal fiow the author experiences his characters- 
R.K., Narayan i^.^a great writer not because he succeeds in depicting Indian 
life acfurat-ely without exploiting its Unguistic patt^ems, but because. he 
succeeds In impressing upon us^ the fact that human .culture,, human experience, 
reality itself, transcends the barriers of ,langua||. And nowhere' is this 
more evident than in his, del ightf ul short §torie 
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Alys Faiz 



FAIZ AHMED FiTLZ 



A persoriality 'sketch 
of th^ poet^^by his wife 



I have often been asked: "Do you understand' y^r husband's poetry'" 
A^ter giving the question-'a great deal of thought, I think I have come up 
with an answer that is true and .the final^word as well: My answer: I make 
no. claim to understanding.his- poetry^^ilt I contend that I do understand 
the poet. It is, after all, the^-pefSonall*r^r-iHf7Qet .wh ich is. the main- 
spring of his poetry and-tfte dynamic force of ^his intuition, fn this arti- 
cle, I will-not'try to portray his personality, for w^re I to do so, I 
would intrude upon those realms which are oifeide .the' jurisdiction of a - 
wife, .On the other hand, I will present a sketch the ppet's domestic 
life, where he is among his relatives- and friends , where- he divests him- 
self of physical and mental strains, wherfe he sometimes creates his poetry, 
.often consciously, often unconsciously,. / 

People are inAriably willing to pass^off an arti^'-s ecceittrici'ties 
and strange habits to the fact that he is, after a^, an artist. His ec- 
c«Atricij:ies, instability and idiosyncrasies' are considered pardonable 
because he is a 'creative" writer. He is also allowed to be carel^s'-^bout 
his person, lethargic, easy-going, and unconcerned about his day-to-day - " 
duties, especially if such duties require exertion on hiS part. But it is 
difficult to say why an artist is more parelegs about himsel'f than other 
people Perhaps because he is preoccupied. Many people have experienced- > 
the shortcomings of a poet; it's also expected that they forgive him thekf . r 
peccadilloes. He forgets appointments ^^^alks .about ' dishevelled and arrives 
at the station after the train hasTef t,^ He forgets fiis wallet .aM, think- 
ing it. lost, 5earches^,f<fr it the enti^re day, only to find it in his pocket.' 
His pen always turjis^up missing. Tho.§e around him must tolergjje all of 
this, no matter-what, and if the outc6me of his whole day of worries is a 
portrait, a sketch, or a masterpiece, those around him should feel con- 
tented vith their luck. • - • 

• • ■ -7 

Many years ago we went through an experience: Faiz lost hi^ jacket. 
We had only recently married and our' income was quite small. Thfe^war had 
just started and prices were soaring. I waS in Ind'ia and my pa/ents in 
England, so we could not get any assistance 'from them. Faiz ' s /salary was 
the same as it was before the war, so there were no allowances for either 
the marriage or for the shortcotjings of, an artist, .which he often con- 
sidered to be his right. In spite of the lost jacket, we ordered a whole new 
suit, a luxury in those days, Faiz went to Amristar to get it and returned' t 



■ From Naqush (Desigiis,) Personalities Number,' January IWS, pp. 474-479, 
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Lahore late at night. In those days, we were living far out from the city, 
near ^ the canal; no tonga-driver was willing to go that far at night. With' 
the greatest ^of misgivings did one finally a'ssent to do so, Imt only« part 
way 'Faiz had to walk the final mile to our house^ his precious bundle 
under his arm. He awoke me when he got in;, as I took the package from him, 
I noticed that it wa^ rather light for ^ wool suit. One side,^ of the pack- 
age was opened the ja^cket was gone>, Faiz was sure that it had dropped out 
somewhere between the place where he left the ^onga and home.v He would 
look for it in th^ mooting, for 1^-^s then too late to do so, he said, 
A|ter a short one-sided altercation, he was made to decide that he'^would 
ta"fe>a flashlight and go out and search for it. In spite af the mid'hight 
search, the jacket was not found. I kept the pants 'to this suit for some 
years afterwards f • He never wore them. They did serve as^a memory of our 
first extravagance. During the 1950 flood, I gave them away to one of the 
victims* A few jnonths after this loss, he also lost a whole suitcase, but 
I never said a \yord to anyone. In 1949\ he did ^et his bedding mixed up 
with som^ne else's. *I did not need to call up my patient, for, when I 
-opened hSs bedding,' I found that the one he had picked up by mistake was 
much better than the one whiTGjh was his, I did feel a little worried and 
embarrassed for the othef person and what he would think when be opened 
what he thought was his beading. 

I sometimes ^ink that Faiz 's carelessness betrays his openhej^c^ted- 
ne$s, for he does not bother about the material . value of anything^ The only 
excQ^&tion are his books, which he looks after with greedy eye^ ^d which he / 
keeps close to himself miser-like sitting upon his money. But when anyone / 
^ asks for a book, he cannot refuse ^, When I ask him why he gives his books / 
out so readily, particularly when he is not sure that they will eVer be re-/ 
turned, he answer^ promptly and seriously^, "There^'s no harm in ^lending then/ 
so long as someone is sure to read them." ' ^ 

• In 1*947, all of my jewelry was stolen. My mother-in-law had given me 
some small but exquisite pieces of jewelry^^ ^and I had a few ^things- I .had 
bought myself. Thieves took all of it This was the first theft in our 
house, The police were of no help and we reconciled ourselves with tlie 
feeiing^-fe-Wt' what has to be,' has to be. Faiz saw^the sense of frustration 
in my face,' He asked, "Have you ever heard the verse: ' *We pray for the 
thief who relieved us of the fear of theft'?" Suddenly £ ielt that sincerity 
was coupled with frustration, and my own feeling, I found, w^s not different 
from that of these two poets. - 

My suspicion is gradually becoming^a-c^^iction: our elder^4ughter , 
Salirfta, ^is following in her father's footsteps. She is very mu6h like him. 
I am convinced that those who whaleheartedly give up even theii nfbest 
things to others do not yearn for things^which they lose^' their privations 

, are a source of pleasure, in a sense; and this pleasure enhances their lives, 
and their personalities become the source of pleasure for others. But to 
counteract Fai2*s tendency of giving things away, \ have developed a pen- 

%chant'to be monopolist^; hence, I often take .back things which I feel will 
not be returned I too must have^things; .after all, what would we give to 



others? 



^Munira Is much more realistic than her elder sister, for she keeps a ^ 
regular account of everything, I^en she was very young, she was fond of 
reading picture books. Once she asked, as she picked up her elder sist^'s 
book, **May I ^ook at your book?" i 

. S|^ima, who also loves her books, replied, "No! \'Jhy don't you iook 
at y^our own books ^" ^ 

^ MunirT^repli^^, "3ut if I look at mine'toro often^ they'.ll wear out." 

^ , Jpen.Faiz heard ^out this exchange, he was/greatly pleased', for he 
s.aid, ''There has to be someone like thaf in this house!" 

Obviously, generous paople,,like gatherings and compSny.', Fai^ .delighted 
to see crowds of^people on" Id, Holi, Basant'^and othffr^ holidays « .Jle doep 
^not observe from a distance,^«but joins 'in tl?e merrymaking, in spite of his" 
^ general reserve. It's a fact that he ch^rikes peace o€ mind,.' a quiet 
dt)m&stic life, and isolation, ' 
\^ ' * 
^ Our dcTmestic routine is, for the most part, subject to" that of the 
children^ Faiz has accepted t;his arrangement ungrudgingly, so' there is 
no disturbance of any sort in' the childrenl^ day-to#^ay activities- They 
are not to be iriconvenifenced. However, everything that mother says is law " 
against wh±rft--feber^^J^^_n^ ta hi^er au^thority^^— Mot}^^ to go 

to bed cann(k be def,ied7^eVm^^±_£he^ story promised to' them turns , 

out to be a b\t short, or even If/'S^r waiting all'^day^for daddy, they 
have.^to go to ^eepN^ithout Seeing himKFaiz admits ^his ignorance abop* - 
raising chiTdrertV He\^laims that it's bey^d the^ange of his activities. 

I wrote him inNa^ let ^ar when he w^s ^ail^e'd in June- 1953^ "How difficult 
it is for m€ to be b'oth moth^Xv and father for the girls." He replied, "My 




daughters^ h^v 
During^-tt^tgurse o£^our litigacxon. 
our counsel^ the^lata^Sahabzada ^^azish- Ali Kt^^i^ed me. about t4le.^ 
"pigeons" 'I ment^iiad to Fai^:i|i artsJd telegram. i;pbinTed-ta «the girls' 
sitting in front of mdy "Theret?^- " 



m^her fatker in jail f^^ the. first time in nine months, 
she was 'only four-and-ajhalf , ^Immediately she piped up with, "Father, 
you've gotten old, *1 thought you'd^still be young and handsome, Bjut-''your 
'l^'^^^'^V /"TTi^r! r^n' Th-mnmrnr she^^at in his laf, she changed her tone, 
'IVhen^e you cbindngl^ me,'^. I was stunned^ for we 

all but i^^r spank the children r^'"&HsJimmediately^ that ^r coni:^' 
plaint was\^ended to have another meanJitg^^hat she really wanted to say 
is that she missed him very much. 



Munira ^always'writes in every letter to him thaHhe should no^-^ 
to anyone,- Little does she know that every word of h^r^etters is read^ 
by ^ censor. Last year, Mr,*Lodhi, an assistant superintendent of the j^i 
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had a bad time with her. The poor fellow eagually menfio^ed ^hat he very 
much liked the letter^s she wrote to her fatS^, Munl^a' s face turned' re^ ' 
wich fury, which she then vented upon^ him, Heir^ter remarked that while sHe * 
was very^uarrelsome/*restless and' sensitive^ — ev^n>^ort-rtem^ere,d — - she ^ 
v^as a little paragon of affection. While she lacked pa&i^jic'e, she was Jolly, 
h^s^aids 'And if ^we had fhe courage, we would all 'like J^Jtelii^^eim^^ * 
hagMiot^ inherited her father's immense^jiatiencs, Tnor'ls she sober^'l^^d.^radght- 
laced li^her elder s^s ter ^.Some of herrauntS say that ^she ' s; like herTm^rther, 
but only n^^matemal grandmother can confirm that. , . ' 



^Some j[>^ople'^t5.^M.-.?ae thajp I speak very fine' Urdu, and that this is doubt- 
less due to Faiz ' fi\!ki f luetic/, _It's probably true, for I do leant languages 
qpite naturally and quickly Nor can it* be denied that the environment in 
which we live is .highly conducive to learning both the literary and spoken 
language. So far as our daughters are^ concei^ed^ Faiz has always tried to 
make them learn Urdu, for he. feels they will^Ueam their mother^ s language 
as, a matter' of course. • But the time has come fpr 'them to have full command 
of tfieip Urdu. . When all the members of the family are sitting about t^ing, 
the «^g iris will use English wh^n speaking to me, Urdu \rtien speciking j;p^ Fai^^ 
They have learped both languages with very^ little effort* ' 

^Some people have asked If I have ever seen Faiz angry. Re is »well . 
known for his tenderness; everybody knows that he never gets angr/. I as^, 
sured these friends that'he,hds never hurt kny delicate thing in his'do- 
mb^$^c life- On hearing this, a friend told pe that'I have been deprived ' 
of tn^s^easure of inaking up after a quarrel. It's true; we've been de--^ 
^prived o^v^is pleasih^ But it's also true th|fc we have been immuned from 
that remorse^^e suffersNas a result of speaking out ^ in fury and haste ; We . 
do talk over ouKdif f ecenc^^. but things do not go leyond that, 'Eventually,^ ' 
we come to an agrefejj^nt JoslK^ahab- once made an interesting observation 
about our family l^^^eN^ck in 194^^ He came to Delhi. EVen though we did. 
meet him before in Srinagar at ourN^ding, there was no chance to talk, for 
both he and Majaz were iiranfe^iately caHed upon to recite at the mn^iiazrah.^^ 
In Delhi, he ^skdid, "Do you ^ni Faiz evex quarrel?" When I answered in Ihe 
negative, ^e said as he nodded tiis .head iiNa gesture of sorrow^ "How sad.'" >^ 
He repeated these words with a glismse of huirtQr in his eyes. "How then can* 
you love "brm* another?" ^I. am not sur\how Jbsh^s^ab arrived at this con- 
clusion, but I ^ know that'l disagreeN^ith him/ 



- . Thei;e have 6^e^ m^ny painful ^d sad experiences Nki our married life- 
I have bee|i deprived a ^beloved si/eter, a btotber andNrtany .relatives-nand" 
-d^ar friends. But he se^ms^ to be i^ed to such^motional s^f fecings; oije * 
never sees^ him upset by such losses*- He has ddv^oped a kutd of optimism 
and patience, ^^bothgenuine and r^lec^ed in^his pttdlbspphy ofXlife and his 
aspirations as welTrT^e--is-~cQi):^ced of 4jie^innate\not)il-ity or\man, a^ 
nobility that is defaced under cerrainTrfrfav<virafely circumstances\but whXcR~ 
isr never entirely_yanquished\ According to FaizT^wTiy^Swell^n man\ short-' 
comings when we are^lsrussing^^^e whole of nature? Why\|i6t t^lk abK^it his^ 
good qualities? 



During the past three years, he has written me lAny timesN;o keep 
the girls Ijappy and to see to t:.heir comfort. There is^enough ti^^, he 
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feelsj'^'^r them 'to lea m_ what -pk in and soi?*r 
poned air^eir jokes, riddle^and stories for 
-their f^therS^gain. ' Eveti the hard-heart::fed warden 
when be listen sN;o theto. ' In all of this, Faiz ha 
positive. aspect bf\4ejection, i.e., a const 
after* korr^-. 

On' birthdays, there '^s^ lot of liqgrryinakirig at our home. 




la's ^ir'st birthday party. Faiz decided' to 



remember ^very well little Sa] 

-.get her , f>¥«s.e»t^ I am now coih(inced that. paternal love is not sufficient 
for choosing gifi^ for such a sm^ child. We lived In Delhi in those days. 
Faiz went but on ^ buying expediti^dn with Majeed l^alik and retumed'from . 
Connaflght Place laden with bundles. '^XHe had bought a little car, -a picture 
book and a. tea se't^i The' last bundle-, was still to be opened an'd everyone was 
anxious to s4e what was inside. Faiz 'announced that there was- a beautiful 
Ixbtle dbri-cyvside. which would fit infccUhXuttle car-^d would go 'for 

.put-in'gs with SaUma. Interestingly enanghT^lthe/ oTThe^ginrlemea had 
taken Vime out .to "Aspect; j:he doll closely feefore/buying it, ±or it was, in 
feality, ^^ea cpzy, which eventually, found lts\pl:a3k.on a tea 'pot on tlie 
man*»le over\)ur fireplace^ We had to buy another\dol^ certainly not as 

vbeautifui as fche first one-, t-o sif'in the ca? and eo go on outings. ^- 

In every. English f amily -theire is always a 'good, de^ of celebration on' 
i>ipthdays._ But because there is Ho arr^gemeEPt here: foAmaking'regu-lar ■ 
entriAs^or births and issu^g birth eertificatesr-the-probiem of celeb ratin 
birthdays-has^never b^n splved. ^^ce 1 .asked my' mothar-inXlaw about Faiz's 

'FyofleSe3tc^-*thH-head o± the-^iouse would be 
^. . ^ er-was qui±%~~vague, but very interesting-. 

She said that though she::;^d not remember the exact-^ate, she did renfember 
that if wasrainin^ when Faiz was bom^ -J^obodxJtnew-wh ether it was the 
^^P"°»f5,j^^^2f»_.E£_£l^^ a CAs-ual-. rain from sotoe ■ " 

igcaa^^^ncetrt raHon o f clouds ._ Lat^ on, -.one, of Faiz's' . uncles splved the-^ — 
^ystery^^ He knew the exact day, theone i^hiol^, • in fact, had been'^^^orded 



on Faiz 




school' certificate. 



weparing to come to. india in 1938 whehr>^ few days before my de^ 
•pac^re, 1; ^fgfce^^d a iejtter in Londxjn from ^s. Iftuhattmud Dlnl Tak^nr ^UTcr^ 
asked--m^ to 1>rlng> ^jew tKings. for one; of h'erdeaEfis£-#r±s!ra^^ ' i r[1 t'^d e 
^1} nyotR^a^^ed^ein^ rT^ rd Street^'buyiig the • 

•••^^°V~S S!l^i^- ^^l ^^g/^^^^^$g"?Spre€at,io^saga ins t ■ Mi?s . Tasir's 
^^^^^^^^""^^^"■■^^^^^-■^T^^^ m/-fa^^THtad^ unpack, and 

repack sei^e^al times. Id^^^JfeiCknow atthafc^me tK^t-tli5^''^9ei:5^^thing^ 
would becqme-m^wii-4ioasehoM-artlcl%S'5;;^^ that. there w^"^ 

need_to be surprised at the things iJhichS55~^(^e??^^fe^triend oJ-^e had 




the ."foresight to ask^for at the eleventh \our^ 



^n order for evety poet to maintain his i>ositi'on ^sC^oeVy^Jie^ 
ccjppose regularly^- People>ski me why Faiz gave' iip^witlngpoetiTr^tee 
our marriage. ^ The ^ fact is that-'he hasn't. ^'Up unfcir-igSO,. he has written 
poetry, regulacl^y;, some of the 'ones written''at thatf tiine have been sp'edTat^- 
lar. It is„true,^ t^ipugh, that HeM^s not written a great deal/ ' Faiz's 
^swer to this is that he how" feelsNnore at ease, for he'is being- well 
9>©l?ed afteT, Sorrow; and pain, he cla\^ls, are essential fob good .poetry. 






The stTimulant or Dast'-i^sabd is 
thing more thai that. He'wrpte 



the" sky Is cloudy -.and the v^in4 .blpws-> Faiz/s leBlinga. arj^, 
awakejted,, _His poetry well^^p withi^ hiid arid\he asks , . "May^L spe^^the 
rest of th^ day in th^^gSrden? I migjit t>^ "abie to write ^3v^em/f plhen 
he returns hours l5ate^ I can guess from his footsteps whether has 
succeeded or notT Unlike Faiz, the l4te Dr. ICasir used to/put on\his ' 
Kashmiri sji^l, groan slowly,- walk about and' then produce' a ^oem, ^ 



usually think, that, poets and artists are ^trange people. They 
are different because their preoccupat^ions sCre purely ment^; the pains 
they take are ndt, meant ^ for everybody^; nor doQs everyone jtakfe ple^sure-inV^ 
these painss^ But we mixst remember thit our scxcietyis to blame for the 
lack of circumjstances in which people /who enjoy poetry /and all that goes . 
into its making cannot, bjt the same^-token, en^oy the company of the_2PJ2t 
or artisf . Since the |rtist*,s''preo(jptipations are mental, he goes^b'eyond 
the^ limits jof this* world and is nc^UttjDacerned. about himself or the dky- * 
to- day needs of his ^^domestic life* yHe needs companions who can take tare 
oThis worldly Affair s."^ If,"" as a result, hurdles, are easily jumped^j then,v"' 
the artist or .poet. can-ge£^lo,st in his sub^Wtiye ^world; he can even .be\ 
.s^anlsf'l^d' th^t" hisjjorldly probems *jre oyer I wis is wiry wtiteifs' dedicate 
Che^r hooks *to-^hose whom they fove dearly/*tO thoS^^Sout-JSiljp 
wf^xings woold ha\^'*teiriai^ed'^^ r^am'sure J;h'^t*F*iz me-ant^*"*^ 

ixf :f^iingl«herf"'he'^sent/m§ the manu of l^t^rsai)aj t)h Wfeich 

wrote V ^'tw^^^->^— - " - r . . V 



he 
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1. The allusion here is tW so-called "Rawalpindi Conspiracy Case," in 
which Faiz, together, with. Major-General Akbar Khanr-CJiief-of-Staf f of 
the Pakistan Army, and a numbetu^, other military^,erspnnel tod civil- 
ians were arrested on 9 March.^l95lh The Musi im^^Leagutf government of 
Prime Minister Liaq^at Ali Klian claimed that the^se^individuals were in- 
^ *^volved in a cdnspiracy to oveajthrOTj^-^he, existing and to_tum 

'*the country over' to. "A ce^ttain loi^ign power," which, though never 
directly named, was presumably Soviet Bussia. 'The courts of Pakistan 
were given extraordinary powers ^o try^the fourteen defendents in camera. 
... After a trial of nearly a year, whi6h was generally acknowledged as any-^ 
thing. biit 'just, the , defendants were- sentenced .to varying prison terms, 
was released in 1955 ^ ^ ' 

, 2. Josh SaR-ab gen name of poet ^habbir Hasan Khan, who was 

^ ^ born. inyMali&aha^, in the former st>ate ^f ..^^fetih, in 1896. Often re- 

, ferred ^'to ps "shair-^i-inqilab" (j>o#t o^revolutiony ,^,he was highly in- 

^ ^ fluential in the ea^^rly phases of the*P3rogressive Movement, of which 

/ Faiz was also a member, ^because of his Mghly rhet'ord(:^l and empas- 

, • sl^oned poem^, o^Sffen oiirthar.subj JSt-df freedom. for. th^^ He 
present^ra^des in In^ta, -^V^^^ , v ^ ' 

3, Majaz *- AsraruJiT^aq, wtio^^e, pe^^^e;.-was^ Majaz, was bom in Rudauli, 
^ VAw^h,^^in. i911. -Vljiigethe^; xJit^^lz?; 'he\^ a major poet of the-Prb- 
^ ^ 8?essive.flc?yement-. ' In the ^ariy forties 

. bokrd o%7(a^a. addb (l|e^Litef3f4xreO , .c^e- influential' literary journal 

oft j:he .movement. His^qqilectiort/ (Melody), appeared in 1938 and 
. . wf>s r^ssuedVith au^ei}tat|on^^^%fiaer various titled during his life- 
' ' ^^"^^^^ considered^ revblutionary romantic and^.is often compared 

* ' ^tcf Keats, whom he admired. Maj^ died in^l955.* , 

• ■ ' The miisJwLriah ref ers *to the Urdu poetry reading at which various ^ 

• ^« ^jioets recite their verse- ^ , \ v ^ 

Thq,^ Progressive llovement is the iconoclas-Gic, Marxist-oriented j 
literary* movement which was started in the^jniddle thirties in London bj 
' rjjad Zahe^er (1905-W73) and ^Mulk Raj Anand (b. 1905)* .The movement «j 
was brought to India in late 1935 by Zaheer,*who then organized the I 
first all-^dia meeting of the Progressive Writers Association in | 
Luckhow, 9^^1:0^ril 1936," with the distinguished Hindi-Ur4u novelist | 
and sho^t storyS^iber, Prefachand,* as president. The movement spread! 
with^7e4Ji^^orce 'and r^dity to the various, other languages of South ' 
Asia, suchT?ft«<^ becalli&^^^xt to Gandhi, the most powerful liter^kr 
forcp on-tjfte literature ■ .ajg^uth Asia during the .first half of the' 
twentieth, century r For a discussion of the early phases of the.pj 
gressive Movement, see Carlo* Coppola, "The All^-India Progres^sive 
^ iatioh: The European Phase" in Socialist Realism 
?SS"t]r^ed.4..^Carlo Coppola,- Occasional .JPapers of thei 
>lichigan S^at:B-U2hlj^ which wilt appear she 

ty-two other essays^i^rthi^i^oiume is one by Athar 
itled "Art, Life and M^th': Asp&ctTT 
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Majeed Malik = a close friend of Faiz who was emplo^^d as a uriter 
for All India Radiq,; he was a -member of the intellectuai group led 
by Muhammud Din Tasir, which also included a number of other young 
Utdu writers Who later came to prominencie; additional' biographical 
details about Majeed Malik are unavailable. 

Muhammud* Din'Taslr was boiai in 1902 in Ajnala, Punjabi He received 
his Ph.*D* in English fro&i Cambridge under Sir Arthur Quiller-Cpuch. 
While* th^e, he was ,inat rumen tal in fonaing the All India Progressive 
Writers** Associatioi>, together with 'Sajjad Zaheer and Mu.lk Kaj Anand, 
He was principal of Mohammedan-Anglo Oriental College, Amrltsar, wher^ 
Faiz was a lecturer in feiglish. In 1948, Tasit was appointed principal 
of Islamic College, Lahore, a post he ^held until his death on 30 
•Novefaber 1950^ Tasir^s wife is the former Cristabel George^, whose 
sister, .Alys, visited the Tasirs in 1,938. It was through the Tasixs 
that Faiz and Alys George met » 

» • * ^ * .' 

Docsti-i-saba (Hand of the Wind), the second of Faiz's* four volumes of 
poetry, which appeared in 1953. W \ # 
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Faiz Ahmed Faiz 



FAIZ ON' FAIZ* 



' ' A Tccfe oQoasion on whioh 

■ Pakistan 's foremost, poet 
speaks about himself 

I feel extremely reluctant to talk about myself because talking about 
oneselr is the laving occupation of all hored people. I wish to be excused 

- t.or using thxs English word bored, but now its derivatives such as boriyat 
-[boredom], etc.,. are being used In our language. Therefore, it should aiso 

be co^nsidered part of everyday (Jrdu speech. What I am saying is that I dis- 
like any conversation about myself. In fact, even in my poems I try as much' 
- as possible to av6id using the flrst^ person singular; and have always written 
we instead of "l." Thus, when literary detectives ask me why I write 
poetry, how and for what purpose I write, I give Oiem whatever 'answer, that 
pops into my mind in order to evade the question. Vor example, the re-ader 
^im^e.l|- should^ f£i;i_d;_ojit fi;omn5r h^«w^ .write akd #hy * wAt6>^v*^ 

■'-TJestfef ife? But impQrtunate.kindk of people among them are not satisfied 
even then. Consequently, th£ responsibility of today's conversation is 
entirely on the shoulders of these gentlemen and not on mine, • 

I do not know any single excuse for the g^iilt of writ Ing' poetry. The 
prevalence of poetry In" my childhood environment, the' inducement of friends 
and amusement are all included in such an excuse, This is true of the first 
part of Nagsh-i-faryadl,-^ which contains poems written between 1928-29' and 
1934-35. These were, my student days, though &11 these poems are associated 
with the same mental and emotiondl occurence (and the external agent of chi^ 
occurence is that one event which most young hearts experienced during t>fs~^ 
. age) yet when I look back ndw, I .find that e^en £his period was not a/|ingle 
one. I had two separate paths, the internal and external quality of vJhiTh 
were considerable diffei/ent. The reason for this differentiation is because 
the years from 1920 to 1930 were socially and economically a carefree period 
of contentment and excitement in which, besides nationally important poli- 
tician movements, there was in' most pwse a poetry a tendency to merrymaking 
rather than serious thought and observation. The field of poetry was dominated 
first by Hasrat Mohani, and after him, by Josh, Haf'iz Jallandhari and Akhtar 

- Shirani; In the short story, Yaldaram; and In criticism, beauty for beauty's ' 
sake and literature foi literature's sake,^ The first poems, of Naqsh-i-faryadl 
Y Xuda vah vaqt nah lae" [God. Do Not Send That Time], "Meri jin -ab bhi apna 
;husn-o-apas phair de -.mujhko" [God, Do Not Send That Time], "Meri jin ab bhi 

apna husn-o-apas phair de mujhko" [My Love, Give Me Back Your Love] „ "Tah-i- 
najum [Beneath the Stars], etc,,^^-- were written under the influence of this 
-environment; and in this same atmosphere one must include the astonishment 



Faiz az faiz," B'ast-i-tah-i~sang (Hand Beneath the Stone") (Delhi: 
Idarah-i-farogh-i-Adab, n, d.), pp. 13-24. This piece originally appears to 
have been a. radio talk. .This volume first appeared in Pakistan in 1965. ^ 
Tran^slated from the Urdu by Carlo Coppola'and Munib^ir Rahman. 
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of first love.^ But we had not been able to see even one fleeting * 

vision of this period when ^*The company of the beloved came to an end/*^* 
Then the shadows of the world depression began to descend upon the country 
and spirited daredevils of the colleges started wandering in the streets in 
search of jobs, Thesfe were the days when suddenly, the laughter of children 
was ext-inguished , the ruined farmers, leaving t he fr , fields and harvests, 
start-ed to work in the cities, and the ladies from respectable families 
were for sale in the market. These were the conditions outside the home, 
and inside there 'was the tumult of the death of the fi,re of love, ^li'dd^nly 
it seemed as if all channels to the*^ heart and mind had been closed off and 
that' no one would again enter them This mood, which is typical of the last 
poems of. the first part of Uaqs^-i-faryadlj culminates in the comparatively 
unknown poem which I entitled "Yas" [Despondance] ; it runs thus: ^ 



The strings on the hearths rebec have broken; 
The palaces of comfort have been razed to the ground; 
The stories of thought and deed are effaced; 
The' wine glasses of Life's assembly are broken; ^ 
Th£ ecstasy.^^i ^l^Susar ^a nd Tagji^Sa^has beA;^ sm^he.^;^-^ 
The trouble of crying ma^^taaeat^tion is useless^^ . 
Useless t;he complaint of fortune un^Elaiftahle , 
^:;;Th«--de scent of mercy has ended: 

The gate of ' acceptance has^ b^^ closed for a long time; 
The mercrfin"TLoY3""±s"rmd-if ier^^^ 

Only a' memory remains: .the proof of helplessness. 

Let go of this useless waiting, 

0 you who guard "the secret of love. 

Groaning under the turden of .sorrowl 

Leave this fruitless endeavor. ' ; 



In 1934 I finished cpllege and in 1935 took up a job at MAO [Mohammedan 
Anglo-Oriental} College, Amristar- From there a hew period of mental and 
emotional life began for me and for "many of my contemporary writers. During 
this period I met my friends, thie late Sahabzada Hahmuduzzafar and his wife. 
Begum Rashid Jahan ^ The Progressive Writers' Movjfement was started; the pro- 
cess of workers' 'movements began and it seemed as if in the garden not one> 
but several, schools opened ^ In this school the first lessgjCKXJhich" we 
learned was that, in the f irs t^^rfistance, it is not possijji'^to think by 
separating one's person- frojiKr he rest of the wo Vld ,£crr after ''all, the com- ^ 
plete experience of one Vs^nvironment is concain^d^n this^world. Second, j 
even if it were possjjkrie to separate ojieself fcarmi the restr^;'t;he world^^^uch^ 
action would be air^xtremely unprofitable a<ic, since an ip^E^idual person, 
despite all hi^love's and hatreds, iiapgit^ess and ; grief ^^s''\llrery small and 
inf erior^tiling. The measure of his^fefeadth aftd width ,^re his mentSl and 
emotioilal relations with the repj^^f creation, especially those with whom 
he shares the human fratern^.^^ Hence, the sorrow of love and the sorrow 
of the times are two aspects of the same experience. This new experience has 
its beginnings with,.^tlie first poem^ of the second part of JJaqsh^i-faryadZ. 
The title of this^oem is "Mujh se pahli si muhabbat meri mahbub nah mang" 
[Beloved, Do Not Beg Me for My Former Kind of Love], or if you are a woman, 
then" . .mere mahbub nah mang":^ 
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-Beloved, do not beg me* f ormy former kind of Imre.' 

I thought that if you existed, life was resplendent; 
If I cared for you, then why quarrel about the sorrows 
' ' of the world; 

^ From your face, springs manifest. a firnmess in the world; 

Except for your eyes, what remaitis in the world? ' * 
If 'I were to win you, then fate would be defied. 

/' 

It was noft this way; I onlv> hoped it ,would be. 
There are other sorrows ipf the world besides lovej 
Other -comforts than the Comfort of union; 
Dark, brutar. phantasmagorias of countless centuries^ 
Woven in silk, satin/and brocad^^^ 
Bodies sold in narrow streets w|^azaars, 
Spattered in mud,"^lood-smatter^j^ 
Bodies cr>ming out 'of the oven of disease, 
Flowing pus from running sores. 
^ .My glarrce sti'4r>trurns back to *tltb^e ^ sights — whaT. 

^ * am I to do? 

Yet your beauty is alluring — what am I to do? 
^ ^ Th^re. are other sorrows in the world besides love, 

' Other rests than the rest of union; ' . ^'^^^^ 

• My love, do not ask me for my former kind of love.^ 

X . , , ' - 

After this, ^frteen or fourteen ye^^s^ere spent. in asking **Why should 
we not accept ^be sorrows of the world ?"I^^-^^^fct^ serving in the army, working 
as a journa^ir^t, trade- union work, etc., I went tS^-^^il for. four years. The 
two bDojs^ subsequent to llcxqsh-i-faruadl ~ i.e., Dast^^i>B^^^axids of the Wind 
195^ and Zindcdi namah [Prison Narrative, 1956] ~ are the sow^n^:r5_of - this 
-s^y in prison. Although basically these writings are related to the mental 
impressions and thought processes which started with "Mujh se pahli si .muhabbat" 
meri mahbub nah^pang,*' prison itself is, nevertheless, a fundamental experience 
in which a new tWndow of thought and vision opens by itsejLf . Thus prison is 
first like another adolescence when all sensay^ns a^ain become sharp and one 
experiences once again that -same original astonishment at feeling the dawn 
breeze, at seeing the shadows of evening,, the blue of the sky, and feeling tfie 
passing, breeze. ' Second, if happens that the time and the distance of the - 
external world are both cancelled. Even^ things which are near become very 
distant, and those which are far, become near. The difference "of yesterday 
and tomorrow is eliminated, effaced in such a way that sometimes a moment 
seems an immeasurable span of time and sometimes a century appears to be a 
thing which happened just yesterday. Third, in the tranquility of separation, 
one finds greater leisure to attend to the out^r adornment of the bride of ' ' 
poetry, in addition to* mediation and study. There were. two periods of this 
prison life: one spent in Montgomery Prison, which was a timd^ oi weariness 
and disgust with experience. Representatives of these two moods are the 
following poemsj the first from Dast-i-saba, the.secondf rom ZinSh'namah: 

Prison Evening 
(Zindan ki ek sham) 

NigKt descends step by. step 

From the curving staircase of evening stars; 

Thus the breeze passes by ' \ ^ 



r 




As if someone has spoken wofds of^'love. 
Homeless trees in the prison courtycard 
Drooping, lost in making 
Designs ,upon the ^bem of the sfcy.. 



/ 




' Upon the shoulder of the roof glows , . 
The graceful hand of the kind moon; 
The- star river is dissolved into dust: 
The Nile of the heavens dissolves into ligftt; , 
Grey shadows in green corners " — — ^ 
Fluttering as though 

The wave of pain from separation f ifom the beloved has settled 
in the he^rt^ - / / * * 

y 

A thought coatinuously moves thrpugh my heart: 
This moment makes life sweet; 

Those who want "to mingle tli,g^o/iso^ o±_tj^ratmy will^not 

sftcCeed cbday'"*or tomorrfew:"" 
What if they -also put out 

The candle of the bridal-chamber of unionl . • ' 

Let us see if they can extinguish the moon. 



0 City of Lights 
(Ae roshniyon ke shahr) 



/• 




Pale, insipid noon drying upon the grass> 
The poison of loneliness licking tb^w^lls, 
, Muddied wavei of dull pain, fall, \ 
''Swell like clumsy mist i^pon the far horizon. 

Behin(i/the mist, the' city of llgh\, 
city of lights. 

^\^o knows where your light-road .lead^? , 
Ramparts of separation stand on all sides unlit, 
he wary troops of longing sit aboArt tYred;\ 
day'l worry, 
0\clty of lights. 

Thfe surge of desire may not retreat from the flight raid;' 
Fortune b^'riend your loved ones I 

Tel\l th^ that when, tonight, they bum their \lamps 
eep the flames burning high. 



[l^alhore Jail 
Dntgomery \ 
28 March-15 



Apiril 1954] 
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The ;period of Ztndan rumah was something of a muddl4 during which time 
I lost my -newspaper job. I went to jail again. The period of martial law 
came and in su£h an atmosphere, mental and otherwise, there appeared again 
a realization that one should close certain .r^ads and seek some new avenues. 
Mirroring this Silence and waiting are the poems "Sham'V [Evening] and a few 
couplets of an unfinished ghazal, "Kab thahregi' dard ae dil kab rat basar 
hogi [0 heart;,, when will the spring subsi^^ and night end]. 13 



TRANSLATORS' NOTES 



This volume was published in 1943^^e^ title has been variously trans- 
lated as "Image of Coniplaint," lamentations," and "Remonstrances." 

Hasrat Mohani = Syed Fazalul Ha>a?i, whose pen name was Hasrat, was. born 
in^l875 in Mohag,, m -Unnao Distric^THIt^tar Pradesh; not only was he one 
of the major Urdu poets of the twentiethc^^uiry who wrote in the tra- 
ditional ghazal style, ^but was also an active Tiiiemfer--of^^ 
He was the first delegate co moVe a resolution on behalfd?^^onip±et-< 
independence from Britain. The resolution was. defeated. For an arti- 
cle dealing in, part, with the poetry of Hasrat 'Mohani by Gail Minault, 
see ''Urdu Political Poetry During- the Khilafat Movement," Modem Asic 
St^Miies, which will appear in 1975. Hafiz Jallandhari = Mahmud Hafi'z, 
was born ^n 1900 in Jullundur, Punjab. His first ^llectioq. of ikghly 
influential -poems, Naghmazar (Fields of Melody), appeared in 1^25. 
During World War II he served as assistant director general <rf the 
Song Publicity Organization, Delhi, which used Urdu poets for writing 
anti-fasci-st propaganda, Akhtar Shirani = Muhamud Daud Khan, whose 
pen name is Akhtar Shirani, was bom in 1905 in the princely state of 

'TOnk, Rajputana, son of the noted 'Persianist Mahmud Khan .Shirani. He 
edited several magazines >_^most notable Humayuh (imperial), Intixab 
(S^ections). and Xayaltstm Land of Ideas) "^He 'has published a total 
of ^ight volumes of poetry, which have been highly* influential in that 
they are love ^poems which depart radically in f.orm and content from 
traditional ghazal poetry Yaldaram = 'Sa*jjadJIaidar^^ho^e-i>€ ^ 

' was Yaldaram, was bom in I8a0^and-'d±e^rixri9^^ in Jurkey for 

a number ot years whlle-s^'ving in^the diplomatic corps; aft^r his re- 

^tirement» 'he served as regist rar ^ fo^ 'Aligarh Muslim University; he .is 
considered a romantic arxd something of an esthete; he adapted many 
Turkish stcries'and plays into fjrdu, as well as wrote novels and 
stories ^ ' . » 



3 "Xuda vah vaqt nah lae" appears in transJLation by Victor Kiernan-'in 
Pidm by Faiz Ahmad Fatz (Delhi: People/s Publishing House, Hssy, p, 
18, and in a slightly emended version^ PQems by Fat^itondfif^ George 
Allen S'Unwi^i, 1972), pp- 51-53. » The remaining^ two^iz mfetions'do 
^ot, to our knowledge, exist in translation; th^fore, we offer thenr-^ 
here; 
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" ' ' W Love, Give Me Back Yoi^ Love ' 

My love, give me back your love. 

The torch of your love still burns in my heart; ' 
The assembly o^f Life is a paradise ' from your presence; 
My soul in Its loneliness still remembers you; ^ 
Longing is awake in every stirring of breath;- ^ 
fivery colc*rless moment awaits your coming. 

Glances spVead forth; the road is still ejnbroidered with gold. I 
But how long will sad Li^fe bear these blows? ^ 
How long w,ill it sacrifice itself on your enmity? 
The sweetness sleeping in jiour voice will eventually 
Find a place in the despondent solitude of my heart; 
These eyes J misty with an excess of tearg , , , ... '.^.-J' , 
^nall -forget' the* grandeur of 'your beauty; ^ 1^ * 

These lip^^ill call you, but will find no pleasure; 
Songs abtut loye of you will dry ^up in my throat; y 
Lest^Sast memories by forgotten, 
Th^se old stories be lost in the waves of sorrow. 
Your appearance be washed away from the* folds of my heart, 
Les^t the bright candle of Ae love chamber suddenly be put out, 
And the darkness of a strange world surround you. 
My love, give me back your love. 

(Naq$h-i-faryadZ it sar: Azad Book Depot, (1959)], pp. .35-37.) 





Beneath the Stars . * 

Somewhere beneath the stars in the moonlight, spread about i 

A heart is still restless with swarming desire; f - . 

Red eyes overflow with the drunkeness of sleep; ^ j ^ 

Ambergris eyes .are dispersed on white countenance; - / / 

Youth flows from the root of every hair / 

Like the scent-flood /floating from fresh flower petals;^ / 
, ' The color of the dre^shines' brightly in^'the moonlight; | / 

The breeze humbly makes the scatf flutter; . ' 

tenderness exudes from the supple tall stature, ' 
* The colcfr ojf supplication appears from the coquettish manner; 

Silent entreaties in sorrowful eyes. 

Several dying prayers in the g^rief-stf icken heaVt;' 

Somewhere .beneath th.e moonlight spread aboyt ^ 

Someone's beauty still waits; 
' Somewhere'^ in the garden populated by thought " »' 

There i$ a flower which is still unacquainted with spring. 

(Naqsh'-i-faryadl^ pp. ^6-37.) - . / ' * 

4. Persian proverb: "Muhabbat-i-a^ein akhir shud," which suggests that an' 
enjoyable period had come to an end. 

5. Kausar and Tasnim: the rivers of Paradise ^alluded to in the Koran. 

6. Mahmuduzzafar (1908-1955), member of the royal family of Rampur; educated 
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in British public schools, he took a..B. A, from 'Oxford 'and he re- 
turned to India where he met.Rashici Jahao (1905-1952), daughter of" " ' 
SJialkh Abdullah, champion of educ^tifcn 'for Muslim women and 'follower 
of Sir^S'yed Ahmed Khan. Together wilf^Sajja^ Zaheer and Ahmed Ali, 
tUe-yr-pUblished a number of highly controversial short stories in the ' 
coriection called Angare (Embers) in lat^ 1931' or early ;L932" This ^ ' 
-^group is looked upon as the'forerunner to the Progressive Movement in- 
Urdu literature, Mahmuduzzaf ar was primarily 5 Communist Party -or- ' 
ganize^< his major piece of writing is the travelogue, Quest for Life ' 
(1954^, in, which it.tfells of his trip ta .Russia where he took his wife 
in order t'o se^^ a cure for her cancer. Rashid Jahan published 'her col 
_ . lection of short, stories and radio plays isC AuTcct auT digar afsane 

(Women and -Other Stories),' in 1937. A gynecologist by JtofaSsicn,-. I 
^ Rashl4^alvan,is. considered l^any. asf^he f^rsV Mjj^m wimaiTto ex- ' 
press the sensibilities of th^ moderh woman i'n Urdi^fiction . She" died 
in Moscow, and is buried there. A collection of .Jier heretofore unpub- - 
lished works and other stories is being prepared 'b/Tier sister-in-law, 
Dt, Hamida Saiduzzafar (sister of Mahmuduzzaf ar) of- Aligarh, and is 
• expected- to appear in early .1975, An article''by Steven M. Poulos and 
Carlo Coppola entitled "Feminine Sensibility and Marxist Ideology: The 
Case of Rashid Jahan" will appeal in a forthcoming JSAL edited by Fritz 
Blackwell dealing with feminine sensiSility and characterization "in 
South Asian literature. • 

7. Here, Falz is -paraphrasing a. couplet from Ghalib: ■ * 

Main caman men kya gaya, goya dabistan khui gaya . ' • ' 

bulbulen sunkar mere nalah, ghazal xwan ho gain 

(Mirza Asadullah Khan "GJialib," DZvm-i-ghalib [Collected Poems of Ghalib]» 
ed. Ali Sardar Jafri [Bombay: Hindustan Book* Trust, 1958] ,• p. 231) • 

• - ' 

The moment I went into the garden, .it seemedt as if a 

school had Qjoened4 --^^ - 

The nightingales, hea^^ing my plaint, started singing ghazals.- 

8 Here Faiz Is mak4Jii^ gender distinction: rr/rl mdhbuh being feminine, 
thus the speaker being a man; and mere mahbtb being masculine, , thus the^ 
Speaker being a woman. / ^ . 

9. This poem, appears in a translation by Vl/tor Kiernto in Poems ^ Faiz, 
Ahmad Fa%Zy p, 22 and in a sljjghtly em/hded versfon in Poems by Faiz 
pp> 65-67. \ ^ r io ^ 



10. 



Faiz^ is here^quoting from one of poems' entitled "Soc" (Thought) 
from Naq^i-faryadl^ Sing^ it^es not .seem to appear in the various 
s^ources lin translation,^^^^pre^nt it here: 



Why am I not fiapp^y? 
Ifliy do/I rema^^ silent? 
Never mind. {Iny.^ story; 
I am right as "I'.Ain..v-^''* 
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What does it matter if .my heart is sad? 
'The whole wcarld is sad; 
This pain is neither yours nor mine; _ 
0 beloyed, it belongs to all of us. 




Even if you became mine, 

The sorrows of the world would remain the same; 
The nooses of sirf and the bonds of tyranny . 
Will not be cut- just by saying :so. 



or^ow m ever 



sry sfhape is fatal, 



Weeping and anger 
'res in any case, ours 



— ours. 



Why shouldn'it we make the world's sorrow our own^ 
And think of all the plans afterwards. 
And see'..the dreams of comfort later 
And poiid^er, their interpretation? . 



Carefree, wealthy people- — 
How do they stay happy? 
Let distribute their comfort among 
After all, they are also like we. 



irselves I 



Agreed that the struggle is hp^d; 
Heads will be broken, bloodxshed; 
Sorrows too will be svept away in blood; 
We may ntft live, but sorrow toa will not survive. 



LNaqsh^i- faryadl, .pp. 71-72) 



11. This poem appears in a translation by Victor Kiernan under the title 
*"A Prist)n Night fa ll'I, in Poems by Faiz Ahmad FaizJp. 64 and in a 
slightly emended version in Poems by FaiZy pp. lfe9-91. 

' ■ L ' ■ 

12. This poem appears in a translation by Yictoj>-KljS?'narl under the title 
yoh City of Many Light;^" in Ppems by Fai^f'^'mmai Faiz ^ ^. 69 and in a 
slightly emended version in Poems. by Faiz^ p^jJc201"-203. The places 
and dates of composition were, npx given in the original essay, but 
are printed at the end of the^ypoem in Zindah namah. 

13. Th^ Poem "Sham" appears Jjr^-a—t^aas-latTbn by Victor Kiernan in Poems 
by Faiz^ pp. 227-28 . AnonTer translation of this poem appears ^in 

^Eleven Poems and An Introduotion /by Faiz Ahmad FaiZy trans. CM. ' 
Naim and Carlo Coppola ^ Dialogue {Calcutta^ No. 19 (1971), ed. British 
Nandy, [p. 12]. The unfinished Qhxzal Faiz alludes tb here is dot, 
to our knowledge, ^translated, so we present it here: 4 



OTie*art, when will the spring subside and night end? 
I hAd heard that she would come and dhat there, should be dawn. 
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inien will the"soul turn, to blood? i^eo will it betome the 

tear of a pearl? 
\fhen, 0 tearful eye,- .will* you be heard?' 

J^Jhen ^ilj^l^e flpwef season be Bragrant, ' the. taverns stagger? 
When wifxj there be the dawn of .poetry, the ni|hl: of glances? 

There is neitKer preacher *nor as^tic, neither counsellor ^ 

i^r executioner;^ J 

Now how will tjie friends spend theiT^^ime in the^^l^ 

0 stature of the beloved, how long shall we wait? 
When is Iloomsday fixed?. You must know when! 



Decemlj^ 1959 



(DastcUtdh-^.Usartg^ y( 63,) 
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JSAL interviews 



FAT2 AHMED FAIZ 



V 



{[flamahad^ Pakistan 
September 1972 * 



JSAL: Please sscy something about your family /backg 
How was it that you came to be*' a -writer? Teli'-^s-^ 
lit^^ary works? ' ? - 



round and early life,* 
^bout'your earliest*- 



Faiz: My fatliej w^s an adventurer from Slalkot. He was a self-educa'te^ 
man and* he went to Afghanistan when Abdur vRahnian was- king. ^ Late_rJie — 
'left th^' Icing's service arid went "to* England to .study law and j/Din^ the ^ . 
bar;. He then returned to India. I was educated at Scotch Mission School 
^jtt_5ialkQt and plater at Government-Callege , Lahore. There I had the 'same, 
teacher as IqbalVSyed Mir Hussain. My family was originally from ' • 
Afghanistan, but moyad to Sialkot, which had become "a center of leaigiing 
at that time.' There Was *a literary atmosphere inside and outside the 
house. I was brought up^^on the>c^^ssics. I studied European literature 
in Lahore for whic/i I received £he.M.A. I also received* ^n M.^;. in 
Arabic literature. I started, writing just as/an incdinatioft ; there is- no 
.reason why one should become a^ writer especially. ^ , ' < 
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JSAL: What sorts of influence, both Pakistani and Western, have. you 
ijSifcibed as a writer?. Are^th^xe any particular writers whose woirkfe" have 
affected you and your individ'ual artistic outlook? 



\ 



Faiz: One began with the classics ,. Persian contemporaries^* and,- of course 
Iqbal^ whom'one read -all the time.-. In the early days romantic ^hemes 
wer^e^dominant in poetry and then^ a breakthrough x'ame. New fbrms, patterns', 
themes^-- mainly political ~ began to appear. Akhtar* Shi^ani was/ ^ , 
responsible for liberating poetry'from its^'clasSical ndrms.2 He'was more 
influential in the Punjab. Later -on 'when I studied European^ literature , 
the nineteenth-century .romantics ~ Shelley and Keats ~ had an influence 
on me. ^My pa^rticular study was^ on Browning. This was not until the. 
tliirtlesj in,||he thirties social and political themes became more important 
• t'han romantic ones. Because'q^ the anti-fascist movement and the .political 
' situation ^in pne's own country, this development took place. Those whom 
taken'an ^.nte^est in include Spender and MacNeice.of the English schqol, 
and' ot?her European writers such as GorJcy, as well as, the American \^riters 
of that .time —'Steinbeck, Dos Passos, etc' 




The editors wish to express their sirfcerB th^h'ks to l^r. Allen Jones of ^ 

Duke University for carrying out this interview on behak. of JSAL. {^r. Jones 

wishes to have it noted that the text presented here is rt^t'a word-ffer-wor^ 

transcription of the. interview, but a recoristrucrlijn-of-^-meet-ingf-with Faife 
bas^d on expensive nf>tes. r< .-^ • . ./^ * 



I; 



JSAL: ,How would 3rbu characterize your 'ind'ividual arti^tid outlook?* «,What,. 

ypur^oplnion-^;is 'theNEuoctfgrr.of^.a poat orL^wri-ter in a.country* Such as ' 

^ Pakistan?- - ' ''^^ ''^'^ ' , ' . . ^ 

"Paiz: 'One'' ' ' ^ « ' . - - - • ^ 




for onese- 

of the poet is as^a recotding^in3tpumen> pf tfhe dpminant .aspi^ratio^ld' of the 
people, of their djpfferings. and happinesses..' * 

It is\ratjher difficult for a wtiter t;o laalce his living by'his**"' 
.'.wrlting^s-^^in P,akl,§taQ.' U^sually^^^riters alsd> wcfrk 'at another.'prof ession. 
•;is this true in your case?- Bo you foresee that this^ situation .will cha'ngfe' 
,and that a writer^ will be able-to^live by fche'^ale of his writings? 



/a^^:• Yes*, I have i)een. a teacher, o soldief, apci^lifet,^. cu-lturar organiser 
<and 'SO ,forfh. Writets can. liVe frpm 4:he sale of^ ttieir l^orks/only in ^ " 



» £ 



affluent societies.- • j ' ^ # * 

J5i4L; There has to" be a change in the l^rgfer social^cont^xt *bef ore writers' 
wy.1 be a6le tc^ support tl:^mselves in Pakistaix>-J50_it^ems. ' ^ ' 

^ . ' ; , \^ ■ 

^'ais: Ye^s, that i.s triie. ' -r ^ ^ , . • c> o • ^ * O 

» • • • 

c75/lL; JJrdu literature in ^the past several decades has bee^i v^ry closely 
involved vvith politics; and political issues. Do you fe^el that this is a 
,very iiealt^hy reiationfehip? Were you eVer involved in the so-called 
progressive movement or any other such group? *• ^ ' ^ ^ ^ % ' 

• ^ ^ *^ ' / .V . . ♦ 

Faiz: There is. a^ inevitable relationship between literature and politics, 
particfularly, far .countries like; ours. Involvement with progressivism means 
getting^'nvol}/ed with ene^s own^pfeople. ^ One became involve'd as soon as 
.one becapie conscious of what i^a^ ^appening * to them, "if one was to be of 
value, one had. to wri^te on their 'behalf — against pblitical oppression, 
social injustice, etc,^ One got involved in order to dxperience this, 
struggle mor^ intensely. One got invotve'd in the struggle as" well^ak . 
articulated it. , • ' . , ' . . - 

• / 




^JSAL.\^^at isuJie^levSnce of your work to. the life situation qf the ' *' 
-p^'c^p^le of Pakisfan today? Do^you hav^ any sort of message for people In ' 
your wtifing^' * ' 
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Fai>z.\ Relevance . is better knpwn. to my people tl^an perhaps to others. One * 
has gone along with wHatever problem' arose. Firsts it W£s Engi'ish^ddmina^ ' 
tion and independence that concerned one. Second,^ it was the ne ed"^ to create - 
.a "better social ord^B* W&atever the situation has been ~ and they have 
Been different at differenf timpQ — .1 nno Hi,Q hr. ..v.*--?^,,! ♦.u' 



Been different at* different times ~; one Hks tried to articulate them. 

• JSAL: Do«5rou write fbr^any particular reason^ For your own satisfaction?^ 

• Or for the instructionv^of others? ' ' " 

fai2.v I see no difference between^writing for yourself and for others/^ 

How w6uld.you'*categof5L^ you^irselt^ Js'a.w^f^ and l)ow would yoju.like 
to be remembered in the histories of. Urdu literature to be written^ hence'? 

^'^m^z: * rm not that way ~ to be concerned thdt way. While I'm ^ive, 1 try 
^to help my fellow^man. Aft>r I'm dead/ that's that.'. ^ . 

A ' • • . 

JSAL: What,a.s your opinion g?f the. present' state of Urfdu litexa^ture? " f 

?alt: ^ It is c|i|fiGul;t.|:o'say.. in Pakistan Urdu is a doi&.oant. language so 

• mote is . being written; But other languages/ have -just begun* to' grow. All ' 
Ifngua'ges are.- dynamic. * . ^ ' - © * ' . ^ -^y"' 



*xVS4i;;; Is th^re any distirtction between the Urdu literature, of Pakistan ailid 
N^hatSef In^ia? • • ■ ^ • 



\ 



^i2?rs^;- _Yes,r there is a distinction ^in the SQcial and political situation. 
• . They are involved inj theirs' ahd we" are. involved'^in- ours. Basically there 
is much dif f erelice . . ' 

^ ' ' ■ ' ■ ■ , \ 

^ JSAL: ^ There seems to be a definite '^shift in your poetry. Jh youV earlier 

^ ^ ' works you seem to -hav§ a considerable social" an^j poliHricaL concern. ' In 
> ^ yocir latesf poems, you 'have mlich more of a^pefsoiial,- individual visilin ,in . 
your poetry?*^^ Could you expl^ip this change? Or is this simply'a mis- ^ . 
' reading of • your poetry? r'' ' ^ \ ' "'C 

Faiz: No, I have never differentiated the personalN^nd ,the impersonal. 
^It depCTCds ^uj)on^ tKe' tSrgency with which yoy write..^ Son^etimes- you stress ^ 
th$ social, , sometimes th^ personal. .MyVoirk is admixture ^f both. 
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JSAL: You Jiave alwyjp been very involved in politic? and Jlbor .unions* 
D^you feel that such' associations have 'invade j^ou a better /poet? Do you ' 
feel corafortablfe at all talking about your imprisonment. in .the fifties? 
If. so, could you tell us about it? Isn't it ironic that after prison * 
you were awarded the 1961 Lenin Peace" Pirize* Please tell us a])out: your < , 
receiving ' fhis prize!? ' ^ . - 

* -•» 

Faiz: Yes, 1 do'i^eel €hat involventent with politics has^ made me a better 
poet^^. About my inipx^i^bnmejit — felt no inhibition about goin^ to prison; 
it^is not more unusual bere .than elsewher^. Concerning the prize, it came 
as a sujrprise to me. I w^not expecting it. .It was a pleasant surprise. 

' ' ' . • * ' . 

JSAL: You hava recently l^d a prdcession in iavor of Punjabi as a regional 
language in Pakistan? Please explain yOur thinking .on this issue, 

Failz:^ I dl,d not lead a procession, though I did sign a statement to give 
Puajabi* its' due >rplace, in sfhe' schema 'ofi things. , r ' ' * 



/EDITORS' NOTES 

ib 



1* Abdur Rahman Khan (1844^01) , "amirjof Afghanistan from 1880 to 1901^ 
son of Afz-al Khan and grandson of^^^os^i Mohammed Khan, founder of the ' 
Moh^mme^dzal -(qf -Barakzai ) dynastylf 



2: For- a note on Akhtar Shirani, se*e ^ 1|5* 



3. Faiz was awarded the 1961 Lenin Pea^ Prize in 1962.* 'Ampng the other*" 
winners. , that year were^ ?ablo Picasso-^ .who won it for the secoiid t^ime 
' (he received his fi rat/ in 1950; he also refused tbis.1961 ^war^) ; 
K^ame Nkrumah,. Pre'side^t of .Ghana, Is tvari Dobe^' President of Hungary,, 

^ aiyl Olga Poblete de Espinosa, a, Chilean univer/sity professor and 
a^ctivist in peace and women's i^ights organis^a^ons. Faiz was 
presented his award pf..l0,000 rubles an4 a gold metal *^bn 20 August 
19^2., His acceptance speech on the' occasion of this award^ is 'published 
a^^ a foreword'-to the collection DaSt-^'i-tah-i-^sang ^/p. 7--12: ^ 
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EX^IM'ENT^LJSM MD ITS. liMPACT ON PUNJABI LITERATURE - " *'^*** 
. ' . . . ^ Surjxt Dulai ' ... , ' 

' - ^-^ ^ r . ' • * 

The approach of ^India's independency from" British rule generated a new 
self-confidence and pride among Indians and, thus, gave a tremendous impetus 
to the growth of modern vernacular literatures. The impact was by far the 
greatest 'on Punjabi. Fqr the first time in its history,' Punjabi came to be 
recognized -as an important p^ct of their cultural heritage by a large percentage 
of the educated" Punjabis. Itlje&an to receive its due place in the 
/educational curriculum, the government administrative work, as the language 
of the -press, and as a literary medium, tfith-^this change in the status of 
Punjabi, th» rapid expansion of education, the Punjabi readership increased 
manifold, "Keeping- pace with this increase, Punjabi writing also began to 
proliferate. Already established writers became many times more productive ' 
than^before and scores of new, younger writers appeared on the scene. The ' 
Punjabi world, of letters was transformed. ' ' ' - ' • 



Like its .bulk, -izhe'i themes of Punjabi,"" as of the rest of Indian literature, 
were also- prof oundl^f affect;ed hy^ iadependence'. ' T|iey 'werl born of ttfe hopes, 
opportunities and the challenges' that independence. brought. The content of 
lieeraCure began to center on social afyd economic advancement.. Now that India 
was to b'e politically" free, it was expk^ed tW its- people^ should achieve a 
Tiappx existence free from the social ahd economic -disadvantages which had 
hitherto made and were still making the lives -of mo^-Oindiins ver^ miserable. 
But soon it began to be realized that'.the situation did^not seem to be 
improving or, at any rate, the pace of improvement was not"~ satisfactory. Many 
^felt that the conditions were aotuaUy deteriorating.' Indepe^ence ha:d b4en 
beneficial to a select few, the few who formed 'the upper segmen^pf society. 
.Th'ey prospered atj the expense of ' the lower classes. The 'prevailing social- - 
economic system kept the lower .classes ensllved-for exploitation by. the uppers 
It was, .therefore, -necessary that this system be 'abolished and replaced'-by 
. one in whith there .would be no more exploitation -a^d all men and women sha:ll 
be equal, free, materially well-Tprovided and happy.'. Among the various m|^ijjs 
advocated fo.r the achievement 'of this goal', the one that became most prominent 
^ -was Socialism. Thfe success story of. Russian Socialism loomed large in the . 
^mind-of many, an Indian and -became an example to be emulated. Most of the 
leading' writers of Punjabi, such as Sant Singh Sekhon, ' S^ijan ^ingh, Bawa 
Balwant, Mohan Singh, Amrita Pritam, Surindar Singh Narula, and Balwant> Gargi , 
were attracted to the idea of a classless society as envisioned by Marx and' 
as, in their belief, was being realized in Russia, /^ekhon studied- Marxism 
vith some thoroughness and developed a faira,y elaborate theory of literature 
based on Marx' s ,di£lectic'al materi^alism. -Most other .writers saw the historical 
implications- of Marxisivj^y vague ly^^^^ut still derived Inspiration from it 
and pointed out the need a^ well is/fche irie^vitabilitj^-^f the coming emancipa- 
tion of the masses f rdm •capitalistn. J Thbs C4:ystalli^ed the phase of writing 
known as pragtivad or "progressivism. " , 

at . \ I ■ ■ 

\ J 



*This is a review article oti Pritam Singh, ed. Th^ Voices of Dissent (Jullundur: 
Seema, 1972),- 93 pp. and Jasbir Singh -khlwalia, Punjabi Litemtupe in 
, Perspecttye, (A Marxist Approach). (Ludhiana: Kalyani, N.D.) , tl7A 'pp'- .. • 
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Mosrearjy p^rogiTesslye writers first --experienced the frustration and 
suf fering 'of, human existen in their own personal lives. Only after this 
personal. experience did they began to relate their -private ^suffering to 
'the social-econbmic. reality and see it as part of the common predicament of . 
the masses, . In deUneating this predicament, inse^ad of a direct presentation 
of reality, they generally suggested it by using the traditional symbols 
of the tragedy of love. In poetry, the leading Tjriters of this'phase were' 
Mphan Singh and Amrita Pritam. They wrote of the fail^ure and- impossibility 
•of love* in the prevailing order and of the creation of a new order for its 
fulfillment. They did so in a style which often mafde' use o^ the^ traditional ' 
poetic manner in imagery, diction, allusions, etc. Thus both the thematic* 
and stylistic elements in their poetry had the effect of abstracting .reality. 
But since their personal experience wa3 intense and their thematic selection 
rooted deeply in* a tradition still alive and their language and allusions 
sophisticated and charged with rich associations, this abstraction was no 
disadvantage but rather a means by which reality became sublimated and 
beautifully enshrined in artV Amrita and Mohan Singh have^written some of 
th&^finest lyric poetry of this century. 

Bub as progressive poetry became fashionable, in the^hands of less 
sophisticated hands and poets, of little significant experience, this aame 
.process of abstraction became a divorce fjrom reality. Poetry became «a* formula 
full of empty rhetoric and sentimentality having no relation with the real, 
world. But since it vehemently protested a commitment, to the people's cause, 
it had Uecame a holy cow. and its cult all-pervasive and rigid. 

The literary^ atmosphere so.cteated began Jto be oppressive for sensitive 
wirlters'^and lovers ^of literature. Towards the end of 1950's, some young/, 
poets started to rebel against,, this gituatioo. * To begin with,' it keems , 
they simply cr^v^d to be free from the dead monotony atid emptiness of the 
prevalent ^^shion ±h writing. They were ^desperate for a change, nb matter of 
what kind, even if it took the; form *^of indurgence in absurd literary antics. - 
So they cast about, sometimes quite haphazardly^ for new subjects' and new 
modes of expression, experimenting thus to explore new* possibilities for 
poetry. Their efforts developed into a movement known as the -Experimental 
(prauogshil) movement which rapidly gathered strength and has, during the last 
decade developed into "New Writing" and profoundly influenced contemporary 
Punjabi literature , expecially poetry. ' ^ ^ ^ , , ^ 

i / ' ^ ' ^ > 

. ,The Experimentalists' quest for innovation per se s6on dei/eloped into^a 
concern for. writing genuinely significant- poetry. They began to examine the 
nature of poetry in the 'light of a knowledge of its theory and practice with 
special reference to the major developm^'nts in the West during the twentieth 
century. It became their belief that to be significant, literature of any 
period must capture the contemporary reality and human ejm^jjience . The 
reality, of today's world and man^s expedience of it aj^^unique ly different 
from those at any time in the past. The delineation of this reality and its 
experi<ence in px^etry requires forms of expression uniquely/suited to them. 
To be able to grasp them faithfully and depict them in apt forms, a poet 
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must be naturally endowed with or develop a "modern sensibility." The^ 
Experimentalists alleged that much of the current Punjabi writing suffered / 
from a "sensibility gap" and was, therefore, out of touch with reality" and 
amounted to little more than futile, though m^nnerized, verbal gymnatics and 
pretentious "attitudinfzation." Sometimes it might serve as political 
propaganda; literature it was not. 

As t^he Experimentalistsi' ideas about literature evolved further and 
began to take the« form of an elaborate theory, somewhat ironically, they ' 
round its basis in the same Marxist ideology which the Progressives had, 
vaguely or definitely, subscribed to. It was their claim that the Progressives 
had either altogether failed to interpret and apply ^^arxism correctly in their 
writing or their interpretation had no validity for the current situation. 
Almost all the major Experimentalists theorized arid wrote about literature, 
but their most systematic theoretician has been Jasbir Singh AhlUwalia. 
Though the first writer to publish a book of Experimental poems "was Sukhpalvir- 
Singn Hasrat, Ahluwalia emetged as the leader of the movement. 1 In compai-ison 
with the prolific output of some other Experimentalists, such as Hasrat 6nd ' 
Ravinder Ravi, the amount of his writing in verse is "small. But he has fc^ritten 
a. number of books on Experimentalism and New Writing fully expounding its 
rationale and guiding the movement. His poetry too "embodies the characteristic 
features of Experimentalism more completely and is written with greater 
sophistication and depth of perception than other Experimentalists. Because 
of all this he not only towers above them all but has come to occupy an 
important place in Punjabi literature as a whole. Under his tutelage, the , 
Experimental writing grew into a major literary mo.vement and gave a new vigor 
and direction to Punjabi- literature. Because of the wor^ jf the Experimentalists, 
-Punjabi literature has entered a new phase^, a phase i> which the dominant con- ' 
'cern is for a true perception and honest portrayal of reality free from all 
preconceived assumptions no matter how popular or sacrosanct. There is in the 
air a new determination to grasp the nature and function of literature clearly 
once again^ as it happens in the history of any literature from time to time 
after periods of decline and confusion". The world of Punjabi writing is 
charged with certainty and= self-confidence . Gonfe,- or, almost gone,. is' the tepid 
repetitiousn^ss of the f^g-end of f jogressivism. Gone also is' the tentative- « 
ness of the early days of Experimentalism. There is little that is experi- 
mental about Punjabi literature today except to the extent that all good 
• writing 'is a process of continuous discovery. Experimentalism as a movement 
came to .an end in the mid-sixties, exactly when it had reached its peak. That 
IS how i£ should have been. The movement was a catalyst in the stream of 
Punjabi literature and after it had served its function, it subiferged into the * • 
stream and transformed it. It is quite fitting that the most' reoLt book by' . ' 
Ahluwalia is Fy.r.iabi Literature in Perspective: (A Marxist Approach), Thi bo'ok 
undoubtedly reflects the bias of the author's point of view, but it is no mere 
polemic but a serious work "of wide scope.v Here Ahluwalia ".develops a systematic 
philosophical-historical view of Punjabi rea^^ty and. literature as a whole 
Ills focus IS on the nature of the contemporary experience and its bearing on 
the current writing, but he sees the present situatiorf in the wider context 
of history. Important as the book is in its immediate context for providing an 
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insight jnto the present literarv scene and for giving ^direction to' it, it is t 
also very likely to be of endurilig significance for its perspective on the 
entire career of Punjabi literature. As such it .i^ very-wor-thy^of the attention 
of all. serious student'3 of Punjabi. But as' the thinking in the book largely 
.evolved from the author's involvement with the Experimental movement and as 
one may say. that with this book the movement comes full circle^ rejoining the 
current where it had left and thus deepening it, it is also necessary to sample 
some representative specimens of writing from the Experimentalists and other 
writers ihfluenced by the atmosphere created ty their movement. A recent 
anthology of poems in English traslation. The Voiaes^ of Dissent by Pritam Sin^h 
seems very convenient and ^uitable for the purpose.^ ThLe- anthology , and 'I- 
Ahluwalia's critical work as well, also deserve our'attention as contpributipifs 
to the English studies of Punjabi literature. Let us, therefore, turn to an 
examination of 'The Voices of Dissent followed by a. review'of Ahluwalia's boqk. 

Though Zke' Voices of Dissent is a very -welcome work because so ^ax- there 
has been very littl^ translation from Punjabi into English, yet it^afe to be ' 
admitted that the book suffers from^ several weaknesses* v 'These musi b^-aofeiced 
riot to belittle its importance bnt/to suggest how this Or future work along 
similar lines could be made mo^t usefpl. Far many of its shortcomings, cine V 
^can """drdly blame tb ^ translator, because they are not so much his own faulta^^^^^ 
as the handicaps of nis situation. As there has been very little work ojp^ 
translation from Punjabi, many kinds of information and stylistic fe^^res ' 
normally considered essential in an ant;hology of this kind seem uFiKnown to him. 
There is ro systematic biobib^iographical information ^bout^jth'epoets included 
in the coUection. "There is no reference to the original titles apd contej^ 
of the selections. And nowhere does the translator give^a* full bibliographical 
citation of the publications ment.4,^)ned in the text. All this seriously limits 
the usefulness of the book for a ''serious student. 

The commentary is riddled sometimes witti^hackheyed and ^sometimes with quaint 
expression's. There are sentences like this: ''It (poetry) is no longer confined 
to ditties of a love lorn lass^r lyrics of a jilted heart" and "He makes use of 
his Pegasus wings, which were long clipped by the scissors of hard realities. . • 
He can overcome his frustration by pressing into service his analytical ^ 
faculty" and so on.^ But this is to be attributed largely to the inadeqrscQies - 
of the teaching of English in India and the consequent lack of real understand- 
ing of English isRguage and literature. That also-ti^T^he reason for his general 
naivette and all too frequent indulgence in hyper%)le. Still these are problems 
which must be overcome>y an Indian granting to write in English. And Pritam 
Singh seems quite capable of writing effectively when he is not obsessed by 
literary catchwords and phrases or striving for effects too deliberate]^. His 
writing is best when his main concern is to state precisely what he knows 
clearly and feels-. strongly about it. Then, indeed, he writes clearly and with 
feeling. 

^ — - . f 

^ There ^is only one weakness in^bis criticism that seems inexcusable. That' 
is the heavy-handed manner in which he passes adverse judgement on a poet when 
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^«^Buc, it is perhaps a %asure of the essential merit of the book tViat, in 
spii^ of all these failingsl it remains a very valuable anthology for an English 
readier. Its usef-ulness by 5ar outweights its deficiencies, 



, > . ^ • - , w - Though britef , the 

D00k\gxves a fair idea of th'e recent developments in Punjabi poetry and\conveVs 
erfec^pively some of its actuk flavor. Besides being an upcoming critic,, Pritam 
Singh is a poet in/his^own ri%ht. He has, therefore, a good grasp of thl 
contemporary literary scene. Wept for an awkward line here and there, \and 
the occasjonal labored use of Vhyme, the translations themselves are fairly 
e and faithful to the driginals. Despite the editorVs bias, one sets 



an a^^r^te impression of each Voet's writing. 



The anthology includes selections fr 



esj 



► mg 



irgeo 



ially of^^.the U.S.A. . 
^influence upon all 
is relationsliips ' ^ 
moods, k tendency to 
life into the ^afcrow^ 
.various literary tendencies 



:ions trom seven poets, Jasbir, Singh AhluwaliaJ 
Sohan Singh .Iisha, Jag tar,. Ravin ier Ravi, Ajaib Kamal, Sukhpal Vir Singh Hasrat 
and Pritam Singh himself. Hasr^, the mo^t prolific of the Experimental po^ts 
was tne first to write a book cdntaining »'a large number of poems which repre-^^ 
sented the new trend. He thui came to be considered, the originator ot the^ 
novement against Pr^gressivism./ The Russian critic of Punjabi literature writes: 

^ "It must be borde in mind, however, that Punjabi litera- 

tu-'re is developing ijx a country where bourgeois relations are 
growing and consolidating themselves,' wHe^^^e ideological 
ekpansion of the imperialist power 
and Britain is exerting its dest, 
-cultural processes/ Deve^lopi; 
♦inevitably engender individ 
withdraw *^rom the/broad proems 
world of personal expe^^^e. Thi 

spring up that advoj^^^, apolitical attitudes^-'Snd cfonfine 
the writer's r^^p^^ibility to^hlmseli. alone. Writers follow- 
ing these t^il^^s-^t^jLndiffe rent, t^ t people and their 
c>roble^^5?5aiming thaf the writers sole task is perfection 
^of.fq^ ^Among these tendings, that of Paryogvad (fiicperimenta 

should be singled out^Jt^first appeared ia^iterature 
-in Hindi', under the influ^^e^ West European j^nd AmWioan 
decadent ten dene ies^.^^;J^i^herents conslde^rth^ the esse^lr^ 
. of creative wri^jig^^s in formal expertlment;ation, tliey stress 
the purelyp^>tf6nal, even individualist ic nature of the crea- * 
tive proG^^, denying the existence of humanism and social 
significance in literature. Despite the support of reactionary 
forces both insidfe and outside the country, this trdnd holds 
little sway in Punjabi Literature. The first book of poetry 
that may be referred to Prayogvad appeared- in 1959. It is a 
collection of verses by Sukhpal Vir Singh Hasrat, Hayati De 
Some (Sources of Life) ."^ ^ 

« 

Hasrat himself started writing as a I^rogressive romantic and sang of the fast 
appraaching miilenium in his^early poetry: 

. ."A murder of one desire kindles fresh ho 
r\nd a spark of life cqnies dancing-.. 
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^The monsoon clouds shroud the barren 

night of the waste land» y/ * 

.^Awakel Ye oarmen .of the life-boat, awakel 
The rain soaked winds are on the inarch 

A night is passing. . • ."^ ^ — - 

"fiut soon he was/disillusioned/' Reality was different from %hat had been 
painted before ^is e^es by the romanticism of tl^e progressive tradition 
humaiilty was still far away from ^is destinajtion. ''^ ^ ^ 

^ . . revo^L^ions rfave swallowed up - ^ ' 

thousat>d^ of Sinais , * * 

^■^ c Still the earth belongs no£ to us 
Life's longing lies desoj^ate. ^ 

Thus sheading the false assumptions af^ the fad that Progressivism had 
become., Hastat began^to look reality in the face. As a result, his- poetry 
aj:.quired a wide xslxi^^ and^ariety. .It began to reflect, his awareness of -many 
saJ^ient aspect-s of the contemporary sit^iation. Thfe jnost characteristic fea- 
ture of his poetry seems to b^ a cojiceriy> f or th^ humali quality' in life, a 
cpnceril which expresses itself , in the quest for profuncfity and meaning from, 
the human standpoint, £<ff\ genuinely human relationships and for^ humaneness. 
But he finds that the 4.0^ of such human significance, of human' touch, is 
the , essential quality bf modern experience. 

A sip of coffee, a kiss of your lips v 
'The ring-" of the telephone, smells of promise,^ 
^* ' The J>atter of feet carries in the laughter of clinging. 

^ A small piece of cloth / * * • 

Is still slipping off the nude body. 
The hotel room is veij^ well decorated. 
This is the time for flowers to bloom in the^ga-rderi^ 
Let us walk arm in arm for a while. 
After l^n the curfew^time starts."^ ^ 

People try to hide the callous soulleg^sJ^s df their lives with various tricks. 
See, for example, the tender" Miss^^nijarr 

• If she finds a child in tatters, 
' ' Getting down from her limousine. 
With eyes full of tears 
She slips a silver in his hand- 
And feels relieved. 

/ * - 
Embracing her boy friend 
Heaving a cold sigh 
Remarks 

t * 9 
Honey, look what a poor little thing I ^ 




^ 
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The central feelingan Hasrat's poetry still seems to be the same as 
inspired him in his pre-^xpeVimental days. And it is this feeling which gives 
strength to his writing; ^ . & ex 

Aimless beauty is a mere desolation ^ i 
Goal-less love is a mere distre^' 
A random art*'^s'a lifeless song 

Youth is never v^ain of shadows ' ^ 

I side with the down-troddei^, 10 ^ s 

^ There is thus a • continuity in his deVelopment^and not. a clear break from the' 
past. This appears to be the reason why he "has won vide accl^nr from the ^ ' 
critics and poets, of the old^eeneration-'' anxi-^no^bQcauae of -aIV3^-tack-^r^adiTtg- 
as^ suspected by Pritam Singh ^ \ ■ 

•Ravinder Ravi is another prolific w^ter of the New Wave. He has-been 
.keenly avare of the problems of the preset situation almost from the *very' 
beginning of his writing. career. The strength of his poetry seems to come'from^ 
f robust outlook on, life," a desire to live life fully. But, like Hasrat 
-he sees that the pattern of existence today saps the joy of living: 

..'"Today again ' ' ^ 

y Just before my heart 
/ ^ Life and death shook hands with one another— ~> 
/ ^ ^ Like the thugs ^ " x 

Who -smile at theirvbwn share of booty. "^^X^ * 

The deadening nature of the dull, mechanical" round daily life is the predomin-- 
ant theme of Ravi'^ poetry. People^ are so completely caught in a lifeless 
routine that they have no time or fealing left fbr what is truly significants 

. Every day - ♦ 
The sun wakes me up from my bed ^ - > 

I wash my face 

With its rays ^ , * 

Take m^ breakfast - 

And then start ^ ■ * \ 

My journey of the day * * . 

Sun is stable 
, But this -damned earth 

Spins round and round. * . 

Man -is lost and left alone in this meaningless flux of existence. No one 
,seems to be really interested in others. No one seems to recognize another's 
worth as a human being. , ' ■ . » 
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My eyes were focussed 

At the crushed corpse of a dog 

And its bloody trail 

Whose last and frightful scream 
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Was suppressed under the sharp, 

screech of the brakes. 
'After the accident 
We both, 

One saved * • • ^ 

And the other killed in the^. accident/ 
Achieved an identity of^* our own i 

Separate from the mcJfc.l^ * . • . 

People are not only separated from one another, they^are also divorced from 
their own selves, seeing their "destination" in things extraneous and not 
realizing the intrinsic worth of their real selves: 9 



Every wayfarer is 
Fixing^ his goaL, 
By counting the footsteps 
Of his feM'ow traveller. 



. My destination ' 
Divided in these foot-steps o . 
[ Is running astray,>-^^ ^-^^^ c . l 

Ravi's poetry ^hus probes the immediate reality of the day to day existr 
ence,' His ^N;Lma^g,ery if often fresh and'effective. See, for example: ' 

/•He^ nursed a skylark in his frame 
. ' Everyday in the mirror ^ 
He viewed- its face 

It struck its beak against the mirror , ^ ."^ 

And fell unconscious . 16 



Generally, •Ravi's imagery and subjects of his poems are derived from the 
reality of the modern urban-technological culture, as the title of one of his 
books „^art transplant ton bad (After the Heart Transplant)17 indicates^ A 
writer particularly concerned with capturing in his poetry the atmosphere of 
the tech^iological age is Ajaib Kamal. . He too. has produced a number of books 
of poetry in quick succession. The title of his Manukh te khila (Void and 
the Man) IS seems typical of his work.- He "deals^ith spiritual pover^ty and 
material affluence of the modern man in the\atoin£c^ age :"i9 '/ ' 

* • • 

'Sputniks are creating 

A halo of light ^ . ^ 

Around his face. - ^ 

But where is the face? 
\^ere are the eyes 
Of the man 
1^0 'has conquered 
Earth and moon? 
Without face, eyes 
And other limbs 
The unfinished portrait 



Is hanging on' the easel 
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Material; t-echnological advance instead of enhancing the human quality in life 
is a sou-rce of its^ negation. So is-.jche hold of convention. But 'the poet is 
in ffevolt against «his situation. He is fired with the desire to 3ee the ^ ' 
modern man become a complete man and is aglow with the self-confidence for 
such completion for himself: 

^ ' /' * . 

I have my own/ey«s » , « . 

« ' My own ears , * ' ^ ^ - 

M)^ own tongue 

'And a blazing .voice, ' ^ ^ , , ^ 

In which* dust bin ~ . 

You would toss them? 
Tying my hands -and feet ' , / * . 
^ ' The crateir of a dumb volcano-'" . ^ . - ' 

You have reservedf>as my seat. - > ^ 
But I am aware, ' \ ~ 

When and^ ia^what manner . ^ . ^ ' ^ 

I would erupc2Jl ^ ^ ; 

Such- passion and certainty ara'-'the sustaining note's of his poetry. ' 

PriXam-^Slfigh's own poetry in the anthology depicts the stony indifference' 
thaj:.-4T6' finds to be the characteristic quality of life around him.' Nothing 
seems to shake the all-pervading apathy. Pritam Singh cap be quite effective 
in conveying, the sense of deprivation and pain caused by this situation: 

Bored cwith , the colourless life - ' 

I had simply, opened my eyes • o - . ^ 

And^ cast a furtive glance. » ' ' ^ y 

, A ^tsb in the back . ' ' 



And my heart was puncttired by a lance. 



22 



He works mainly *by using 'contrast,^ placing si^e by%ide the extreme ^pposites' 
of a proposition: ^ rr 



This darkness at noon 
This town 

This country , 
This jungle ' , 
Look worth living _ 
When glow worms appear ♦ 



Mythological allusion worked into such contrasts is an interesting 'and a 
favprite devj.ce in his poetry. He derives these allusions from Hinduism 
.Islam and Christianity.- His allusion to Jesus as the imagd of humanity and 
suffering is not far fetched in itself because referencfe. to Jssus has Iqng 
been a common practice in modern Urdu poetyy which' forms an. essential part 
of the Punjabi heritage. However, the manner in which this reference is 
used appears to be derived, though, not merely copied, 'from the example of - 
English, almost certainly T. S. Eliot's, poetry. ' This too is justifiable 
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even commendable. For if T. S. Eliot can benefit from using his knowledge of 
Indian literature, sb much* more can an* Indian from using his^ acquaintance"^ 
with Engiish_poet;ry, because, after all^ the English influence on -India has 
been by fat greater than, that of India on England. Such borrowing is all 
the more legitimate when Pritam Singh's conscious purpose, in the anthology 
as dn bis own poe^try, is to bring Punja-bi poetry tfo tbe--iieve4.,afcjnodern 
Western poetry. It n^ust, however^ be pibint^ed out that^ to be sucde^sfully ' 
'^assimilated, borrowing, in literature must be such that it blends with the 
cormnon ejcperience of the receiving culture. Now, the idea of suffering and 
hupianity of Jesus in ah, abstract form does blertd with' the contemporary Indian 
e2<:perienc^ ^bec^tise suffering and the' quest for humanity are its prominent 
featutes, -J&ut the images su^li as the sepulch^re and the stones as used by 
^ Pritam Singh h&ve tittle basis in the . general .Indian reality. So they tetid 
to be arbitrai^y symbols discofdant wit^h the very reality the Experimentalists 
set out to- represent .faithfully . 

* r. 

5^e-jnatter of borrowing is perhaps* the most important ttiing' to be 
considered irr-rHa.^wQirk of the doyen of Experimentalism% Jasbir Ahlu^alia. He 
has studied moderh"%&t-§rn literature with some seriousness and h^s* assimilated 
in his work many technique^^^ well ideas derived from Western poetry.. But 

~ these are not artificially imp^^s^ on the 'native e^erience but so joined with 
it that they begin, to dejiv;^their-life from 'it.* They ^re somewhat like an 
imported breed raised on^ indigenous s^%l, or even crossed with the local 
stocks Or to make* a^closer 'analogy, the^b^r rowing is like bringing in a camera 
along with the know-how of photogaraphy and V sense of the choice of ^subjects 
where none of these existed before, but the^life of the pictyres. as that of 
their subjects, is not in ttie camera or„in the art of photography a^-^ch but 
in the reality' of their background. . It is in this' original manner thaiT 
Ahluwalia 'has helped^ transform the idiom and content of Punjabi poetry and 

♦brought it: face to face with contemporary reality. ^ 

Ahluwaii^ 
with the stron? 



is a crusader for contemporaneity^-irrTunjabi literature. ' .Faced 
j hold of custom' and conventi^m-^ich keep writing insulated from 
and out of touchy with reality, he makes^^-t^'t^isk <of breaking ,the hold of dead 
habi4: a primary aim of hi^ writing. xThe dediqation of his Kur raja kur parja 
(False Ki^ig "Fals^e^ Subjects) , not^entioned in The Voices of Dissent^ reads: 

A.^ ray of liglrt has /from somewhere *^ * , 

Suddenly flickered / <^ , / 

Into the minc{*s dark ruins ' 

To rouse again the thoughts^' ' 9A ^ 

That lie like sleeping shades. . . \ " 

Often be uses shock and absurd ^statement to' arouse, a. new perspective: 

; should I not write ^ . ' . 

plus two is equal to three 
make my mind free 



Fifom the sp^l of these symbols? 
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But his most delightful 
images, allusions to mytho 
ing emptiness of conventional att 
mentioned in The' Voices: 



iig conventional beliefs, ideas, 
manner as to expose the confin- 
again iErom a poem not 



Staying .within this Lachhman line ~ * 

line that you yourself have drawn — 
StayrTi&within this empty state, 
A cipher^tn;^ remains a cipher. 



Staying within this Lachhman line 
^ ^ The Ravan that you fear my tgome 

That Ravan is of paper made 
That Ravan may now never comel 
Staying within this Lachhman line 
The Ram whose workship is your life 
That Ram may also never come. 
Come, step without the Lachhman line 
Come, step without the vacuous state 
Come, ^tep into the instant now. 

26 

Ahluwalia has adopted here a practiosof somfe modem W^rn wrXers the pfaV- 
cice, that is, of 'using ttadit\n aid past liferature to^^e ne^urposes 
in their compositions. His adopWn of this technique is no^cile^itation 
but very sensitive and endowed with originality. .References tobbe fiSces 
from the Rmayana, because of these figures^ being a very well-knovX^rt ^ 
Che living reality of the common Indian experience, are. charged with^^ 
assoications. To these the poet ^dds suggestions of his own^devising at 
same time giving the resulting "multi-layered strupture of his imagery a twis^ 
that conveys -his message with ^power^ul, impac^ DSt us take, for example 
the image of Ravan. As the evil dem^on king, th'e^ductor of Sica, and as a 
giant-size effagy of paper set up tiuring the festiyal of Ramina,27 Ravan is 
known to all Indians. The poet now suggegf,s that Ravan is -only paper thus 
implying the essential non-reality of his existence,' and al$o ieitfLnding one, 
though without saying.it, that the {)aper effigy is |)urnt every year. The " 
reference to paper also suggests its association with^ritin^ th^g-making ' 
Ravan^a demon embodying the literary convention who^se fear keeps Sita,l~hr 
unobserving writer bound in meaninglesgness. .1 - 

. The poem i^ -thus a comment not only on. the, state of coti'temporary Puniabi' 
writing but on the contemporary Punjabi Experience as a whole. ' Like other 
Experimentalists, Ahluwalia, als? finds .the general apathy and the mechanical " 
quality Qf life to be the most prominent features of contemporar-y existence 
Life IS a soulless ri-tu^.not because the ritual itself has an^ sacred value 
but s imp ly-4>ecaua£_^iL_the*nT4Qd less inertia of custom: 




My "love 

At the time of our last adieu 
Bring a phial of glycerine. 
By God 

We cannot rely 

On the performance of our eyes. 
Right from the first round 
Our love was tradition-bound. 



Tlie danger in poetry too consciously conceived like Ahluwilia's is thak ' 
it laight beconie a set of merely mental observations ^nd, because qf a concert^ 
f or4e{xix.ting. cont^porarj^ reality accurately, it might becom^'^a conglomera- , 
^^^Tton.of trivial, no ft e^i^ugly, facts 'observed by* the poet. ,The intellectual - \ 
element in .AHluwalt^/s^^petry ^is certaitily very high but, genearally, ±t'4.s not 
the only element or o?Vig^liat stands apart from..other elements* and •thus proy-. 
ing ^disruptive. It iisua!^v deepens into ^ ph^llosophical attitude an4 merges i " 
with the emotipnar ands^eiisba;^ elements in thfe\oet's experience,, all* these 
elements l^econiing/fi^edNin ^gni^^ the force of his^ sensiliility^. The poet's^ 
treatment, hA-s imagery, diction ^^f" 



^choice subjetit, are such that though 
the i\eality tjre^^ted be-xtrij.r^l oc u^3^, the poem r^bouKit Is not. 

.\ Partly because' of thei^^^o^^'^^^penii^^ bu^^'^i^gely , it seems, 

because of tl;e atmospher:e cr^a^Bd b^-^peri^lf^alism, mariy^po^ts outside the 
Eixper imental c jrcle wereua"lso str'^ohg^o^^^ a[dioser'"l<^k at the 

ctnitemporary; r^f lity than they hadSdohe^efot^^ suchlpoe^^s SohanSiogb 
Misha. Liic^ H^sirat , he outgrew/his^earju^r enthus^^asm^^^r'^oci^ 



unlike the^Expe^rintentalists, hfe 
the" problems of hS^situatio 
character of thefe^prpblera^ anH 
4;hem: 

is the nl 



has not yet found _a sa*tisf^tar^ answer to. 
H5i,has .become inte^isely aware of. the i^ormidable 
of sTl^ss of directlon-'in ^confrontation with 




'T!o' 

All lamp^'"'*"ar€p«iead 
But for -the lamp^ppsfe 

Not a single; shaf t*^^li^K£ pieice^ tfirQugh this 

veil of darkness, * . "X 
.But for the poor lam^p post of* this crossifrg>v 
How pitch 4ark is the night?, * 
Is there any ember left in the corner- of a heart^-{. 
Who knows the secret? . 
Feelings are dead. 1^ ' ' ■ ^ ^ 

Consciousness has fallen ihto'dee|> slupber,^ i ' 
Cold and dark night is on all sides7 
low difficult it^'is to le^ve^'the crossroadsT 



But,, in spite. ^of the all-etigulf ing gloom an4 his recurring, pessimis 
would not give up : - ^ , 



Let me again knock' at some door 
Let tfiere by no hope, 
.But the struggle must Vontinu4. 



30 



Pritam Singh finds this ^'ambivalence" of Misha' s poetry somewhat distui^bing, 
'but, actually,^it may be the ^surest indication of the poet.'^s ^honesty, 
honesty has been the^chief quest of the Experimentalists. As to Misha's 
que3t for some faith^^^k^h too Pritam Singh considers a. .weakness,, it may be 
pointed out that it may nt>tnecessarily be an escape but part o^ a confrontation 




with reality, a search for an answer. based on genuine understanding.- fritam. 
Singh also, mis trusts vhat .appears to -be Mlsha's. sense of ,need» for poetic • 
inspiration as a search for a "short cu,t" to reality. . B»t thougtf poetry ' 
may not be a "crow flight". a flight it cei»tainly is.' Without ^rinsport , • 
poetry fs not poetty. And this quality in poetry comes by inspiration: 

I am a .colojir;ies^ piece of glass . ' ^* - 

Jjith sharp ^ed'ges . - . - , * " - 

^uddenly * ^ . * • ^ 

.^A ray of sqn light ' " , i' 

* '^ell on my body. . ' * " 

Immediately^ , ^ . '* ' ^ 

\ A- rainbow was born, * . ^ • . • • ' 

A wonderf-ul feast of colours. ' 

A more eminent poet whose poetry ias become -colored by the' Experimental 
influence is J^ta;:. Even before this influence, the strong romanticism of 
Ws earlier^ days had begun to conte to terms with tjie tragic , reality of life. 
It sterns, however,* that it was the'Experimental emphasis on \h^ here and 
no\^-t?hat helped to bring his poAry close tQ day, to 4ay reality. But this 
Ms in no w'ay reduced the sublimity of his waiting!' On ^the contrary, it 
has ehhanced the earthy touch that*was already ^ there and' made It glow i/ith : 
the light of his vision better thin ever, besides being a mast^' craftsman, 
§ waelder of the sure line, phrase, word a'nd soupd which enshrine the meanest 
•.thijigs^ of t4ie world into the. beautiful wprltf of ^lis poetry, hd is also a true 
visionary, perhip^s the only one among all ttfe living Punjabi poets , ^seeing 
t^e face of bea«?ty gleam thi?dugh the\veil of humblest things. That is'^why 
his poetry can be sheer enchantment . Says Pr^tam Singh: . ' 

'"Reading th*i/pugh, hds poems is an elevating experience. . . ^ 
Bouchardon,^ the 'sculptor, once exclaimed, 'when I. read Homer, ' » ^ 
I ieel'-as if L.were 20 feet high.' His poems also lift a 
; man ^^f^^Qm the Atmosphere of ^despair and despondency and he 
• st^-^fs gits^ing Vith a zest for life. • J^ile reading a few . 
. of .his, lines^N^ensitive mind feels for a moment ^s if, o 
\ ^ . , ^® would j^oom intsKthe air. Jt is no mean achievement for - 
^ ^• _^a,poet."32 X: ' ■ ^ 

A rather ief t--handed^^cbmpa4ment! because-Pritam Singh finds Jagtar's 
quest and perceptioji of beaue5r^^a^spect> ,an evaMon of reality, , a somewhat ' 
Yutile day--d reaming, hoping, againsH^Oj^e. But nourished ^on Urdii poetry, 
Jagtar knows that poetry is not poetry mtiess it plucks the mjstery lying 
at the heart of thirfgs and once that mystery is seen it- can beVothing but 
beauty itself. > When the ^mystery unfolds^ tragedy, suffering, iggSS^iy as 
well as the surfac^Thhbcence and^Beauty of things alTjnerge ir^o it. 



, — «tija ucaucy uj. cuj.n,gb ajj^^jTierge into It. 

There is ho u-glinesS. left, no apprel^ension. All i^/^joy^hd beauty. It is \ 
this secret which Jagtar has wre^jted f romVealit^hat ^naBles^Hl^im to stand/ 
firmly in the midst of general ruin alrrd-^xpprea^on and sin|_of hope and 
beauty in clear, unfaltering notes. Tt) some^Wtent " tM has been 



\ 



bequeathed to him by tradition. He is^'a true , traditionist become fully' modern 
largely under the impactApf Experimentalism. . That perhaps is one of the 
^ greatest contributions^or Experimentalismi For of all Pupjabi^poets living 
today Jagtar ' s .poetry 'is most likely _.to' e,ndure. In his poetry one finds 
the permanent and contemporary, the un±yersal and the particular, the inner 
and l:he oute?:, the one arid the -many, the old and the new all fused intt) one.- 
His almost mystic communion with reality gives to his poems a unity and ^ 
truthfulness, that o£ten shine 'thrcfugh with undiminished force even in transla- 
tiop^ A' few- examples will suffice. Here is a dBscription of nature: 



Ther^ is ar "downpour of snowf lakes 
Even the lantern of the'^moon is dead* ^ 
Human .habitat>i^ns, . j , 

Fields and' meandering paths, • ♦ 

Are all shrouded^in m'istj. ' 
The trees,' 

^Who en^joyed the' nude sensuous limbs 
Of the moonlight for the whole night,' 
Stand fossilized, - ' 

Due to venomous stings of the mor^ning breeze 



33 



•For" a sense of mystery and innocence, see.; 

V 

Says my tiny tot 

Sun springs fr»om the flower pot. 
""^ly (daughter declares with a dru'm beat. 
No., the sun rises Jn the East.. 
I rivet my eyes ' - 

On the flowers and thfe 'flower vase 
And my children's face 
And surmise- 



From where, does 



the 



sun rise? 
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ast of all for absolute certainty and copnunion with truth: 

Through chinks of the shut' door. * ' . ^' 

He saw in the courtyard: 
Many coloured flowers were laughing * ^ 
In the sun, scattering fragrance. ^ . 
Th^ir p^rf ume^ like <>ind and revolt • 
^Shall not faint nor die — peverl * - ^ ' 

Thp instant he understood 
His face lit, with joy.' , 



On the other wall 
H6 wrote again: 

My eyes, brain, lips^!jif±ri not^sever 
'Their bond with^,ihe world. 



^ At night . 
Entering through' the doqr chinks 
Moonlight- walks with me* fearlessly . 
At* 'daybreak * * ' ' 

Not "caring for the watchman's gun • ; 
Nor the .clatter- of his^hob-tiailed* shc^es , 
The chirpdng T>f the linaeen* bird • > . 
Announces : ' ' * : * : 

The night is over. . 



, u Experimentalism has also h^ji" the effect, of intensifying real i^Ss^the' work 
of Haribhajan Singh, anothe^r piaj^jr poet of ^th^/postyMohan SingH-iniita P^tam ' 
generation outside the Experimental circle. This.'l^aves'only .one J^^ingJ ' 
prominent^ poet of this , generation, ,-■ Jaswantr/Siagh N^fei., almost ' untoiichS¥y.- the-, 
^ew Pqets cpnceri^'for cbntBmporaneiTty . . .SeirTo^t r ji,;KaVin^g thbsvbecdme allA 
^vasive, Ahluwalia's PunjcM,)Uterdtu^e in P^r'speatiDe. rounds out and ^"^ .. 
.pr^ides a systematic sunmation of its ra'klpnale: , --The' rationale is' bas^d'on ' 

thT^Srit ■^""v'"'''''%- '-®"' earlier,;, •^jKtl.oddx::. interpretation, on -^ich 
the theory and p^^ctice of pva^tzvad were b.aseav "Orthodox".. or rclas^ie'al"- 
.(prxis/n saw in th^.dialectical.,, hi^toripal pifoc^ss-lpdslted ' by Wrx^ knd'^Engels 
^ jnecHanistic dualism o^ categories , a relatiof{ship'- .between .'■'mind^' a<id "matter"', 
in whi-ch as categories of- reality,, .they we%Vmutually.VpPsiteVand/e:«:iusive'. ''^ 

.Thxs dualism is what led to the '■concept of the primatJy- of matter over mind." . 
According to dialectical ^logic (which , traditional tlarxism. despite'-its claim ' 

' ^. ^f-^^P'^"^^ 3PPl3^> tWategories.d£ -s.4^jeGt-:and ■ibjfect unaex which is 
realized thfe. epistemologic dit^fe^e^ation .o'f reaUty ate mutually opposite 
but not mutually exclusive . "-SS m;?e::is:hyi4in -'e3sehtia unity. underlying 

,the dialectxcal ^process: . t ^ 

, '''^n- othef ^wqf^s>.jth^^ /if "tfie-a'i^^^ - 

unicy of the •subjectrv^^^ - ' ' * " 



tive..have»th€;ir 



. ^ corifespondence and expression in He changirig' (Categories 

^of thought, in teirms of which reality (qua becoming) is . ^ ^ 
. ^ , 'cognised. . f. . ' ' • ' ' 

A category as suclj turns out to be .a ^unity of the^mode ' . 

% of cognition and the mode of being of 'reality *"36 

This invalidates the "concept of matter as a substratum for the categorical 
(sensory) qualities. . ..",and-the concept "of cognition as a passive, 
mirror- reflection form. . . . So i'in essential Marxism ^ : " . the economic 
base does not operate a^, a ^efermihistic 'caus^' with the a^fiological , 
superstructure as a passive effect. There is -rather !interaction ' between 
tY.rT, -T7^tT'\' :" ^"t^'^P'^^ted- thus, Marxism, 'as "a- truly dialectical- 
histpriclst philosophy in -tune ^ith "the .modern, dynamic conception of reality" 
Is essential for understanding modsfnity.- "Marxism minus mechanism is ' 
modernity; modernity minus Marxism is like a , body without soul "37 
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Viewed in the context of a unified dialectical-historical continuum, 
modernity is different from and opposed to tradition but not divorced from 
it. Ahluwalia distinguishes between "tradition" and "traditionalism" as 
he expounds their realtionship with modernity. * Modernity or^jaotfe^n 
sensibility, he says, is "that qualitativeness of thej;xt4^ent which is 
liberated from the deterministic hang-over of the i>fl^, " Traditionalism is 
"the pastneS'S of the past exercising determiniafelc influence on th^ 
present." "Tradition is that Bergsonian inherence of the past int^ the 
present which vithout robbing tJie latter of its novelty cmd freedom^ makes 
time a durational continuum, a dialectically synthetic becoming. Looked 
at from this angle there is no contradistinction between tradition aW 
modernity.^. . ." (italics mine) .^38 ' 

Ahluwalia also defines "contemporary sensibility" as distinct from 
modern sensibility;. ^ ^ ^ 

"In the process of the present liberating itself 
from the ^deterministic influence of the .p^t 
(traditionalism) there comes into being what 'may 
be called* contemporary sensibility with all the 
consequent self-contradictorifiess^ manifesting^ itself 
in its bivalency towards tHe past' and the* f uture^ 
that is, towards t*raditionalism\and modernity ."^^ 

The nature of modernity in specific terms isbkis: * - 

I "Modernity as differentiated from both the traditional 
1 and contemporary sensibilities is philosophically ^ 

speaking a temporal cgncep^iop of reality which has . 

been tlirdugh different stages replacing th§ old static 

view ^ince the 17th century or so."'^^ 

Referring mainly to modem Western^ literature, Ahluwalia points out the . 
modernistic and^ traditional elements in the contemporary sensibility. Modern 
civilization, he says "has completed the process of se\4rence of man fro'm 
nature, the. individual from spciety, the subjective lErom abjective.''^! This 
ha3 'led to a general sense ^of alienation which Is the'main feeling reflected 
in modern literatu^^e. Ahluwalia .views the situation from two sfdes: 



"Inductively, . . , contemporary literature shows 
alienation, and loneliness; split-personality; dissolution 
®f stable ego or mind into stream of consciousness; ' 
Freudian determinism of the unconscious; relativism of 
values; dehumanizing effect of the machine-civilization. 

T Deductively, modernity is a new conj^eptual frame o^ 

reference involving the dynamic conception of reality 

in terms of which we can explain the above characteristics 
as possessing a unity^in diversity . "^2 
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Tne, most characteristic feature .of modernity-is that, because of its temporal 
conception of reality, it pinpoints "the concrete- in- time" and negates "the 
being of the timeless Absolute which as such comes to be treated ^s merely 
an abstraction fronj the particular." Hence "the tendency towards revolt, on 
part or tne individual, in modern fiterature, against all forms of the 
Absolute: God,, the State, the Party the stereotyped collectivist attitudes 
values and behaviour-patterns . "^3 ^ The nature and function of symbol in modern' 
literature. harmonizes with this conunitment to the self-sufficient reality and • 
unity of the empirical world: <= 

( 

"In the epistemoI,ogic act, a symbol pe rfo^-ms ' a unifying, 
integrating role in organising the contents of perception/ 
Though -the epistemolbgic function of a- symbol is of the 
^ p-rioH nature, yec its origin is empirical. In fact a " ' 
symbol is a polarity of a vHorism and historioismf"'^^ 

The concept of the stream-of-consciousness is also a reflection of this same." 
characteristic commitment of modernity. The basic implications of this concept 



0 * 

"First, there is- no mind qua' being as- distino.t from its 
contents, i.e. consciousness. Secondly the contents of 
_ ^ consciousness are not per se chaotic, discrete, unpatterned- 

or in 'Other words atomistic in character. ' Thirdly, 
-> consciousness is not a product of the action of the 
, _ a fi'iari super-sensory forms on the sensory contents. Con- 

sciousness is of the nature of becoming."^* 

' ■ - * . . • 

.Ahluwali-a notices that the determ^inistic hbld of traditionalism is still 
very 'strong in moder.n Indian, literature. Though the char^ge from feudal to • 
capitalistic economy has started some new processes containing elements of 
modernity, the overwhelming" tendency in theni. has been toWards traditionalism 
Ahiuwalia attributes this 'to three main^^£^tx>:e^. First, \the extreme conser- " 
vatisBi^and-the "absolutistic tendency" of the Indian traciition inhibit 
individuality^ and humanism, the essential elements of modkwity. A widely 
perva^si^>e'obses^i<?n with "in^Sianness," engendered mainly by a sense of • - 
nationalism and expressed In the form of a quest for uniformity in all fn.diah 
literatures and cultures-minimizes the uniqueness of eachlof them thus 
Qbscuring tixe importance of a'-cpnf rontation with reality without which" there 
can be no modernity. The tendency t o :impcr§F^n arbit rary Wiformity on the 
variegated complex of Indian culture and literatures reinforces the influence 
of traditionalism because it seems to provide the uniformity that is sought 
Thirdly, the "growing machine-civilization" alsohas-an absolutistic tendency 
similar tox^hat of the Indian -tradition. ' .It-has, therefore, b^en very 
difficult ^r -the Indian writer to be free from the deterministic' influence 
of traditionalism, to be his/her own self, ai>d establish "a positive new 
equation /between tradition and 'modernity . " 
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, '*In modern^ Punjabi literature, the first major poet, Bhai Vir Singh, 
chough he addresses himself to tlje contemporary reality and thus r^eveals 
a partially modern sensibility, remains predominantly traditional, seeking' 
an Absolute transcendental reality as an answer to the problems of the' 
empirical world of the sens^ -In- the f OOT/Of what Ahluwalia calls a 
"mysticism of the senses. Progressivism, though consciously ' concerned 
with liberation from the 'past, al^o rei^ined traditional because it adopted 
the modes and seiTtiments of romanticism: 

"This romanticism was, in fact, a l^bet*Bt-ioif't;?^^'?fz^ 
zvadi'tionali^ and, not from zmditi onanism. As a 
result of this, in progressivism we see the same , 
- quest for tb^Absolute with <tire^nly difference that 
the Absolute now appears as the Party,. the class. ^ 

In critici^, Sekhon started a "rational, logical mode of analysis and 
evaluation" but his metliod, being rooted in the traditional mechanistic 
view of Marxism, has also become dated. The same is true of the critical 
wo.rk of iClshan Singh who is much more rigorously deterministic in his approach 
tlian Sekhon.' ^But the coi:i temporary situation demands that the writer should 
free himself frbm the old deterministic conceptualization of reality and see 
an its dialectical unity th§ emergence of the present in all its freedom with 
the past. In this dialectical unity, the writer should also see his own 
active .relation with reality and become a conscious .instrument of^ change. * 
It i,s Ahluwalia's claim < that, the New Writing by reflecting and fostering such 
a relationship^4>etween the writer and reality* is carrying Punjabi literature 
towards ['radical modernity." To attain this goal, he warns, literature must 
treat the' contemporary ^xpei^ienc'e a,s one "dialectical whole" and not^segmenTed 
as "jBourgeois Experience, Proletarian Experience, etc. considered as mutually 
exclusive categories." Tlie "inner differentiation" of this expetience^ "would 
«oon give way to polarization . . . between radical modernity and traditiona-- 
lism." Ahluwalia considers the Naxalite terroristic writing as an already 
apparent "pro^ection^ of the regressive^ forces in auperficial revolutionar^^..^ 
colors," "What is needed today is: Radicalization of the literary activity 
and not its polit icization. "^^ ' . » 

In PunJabJ. Litemcture iryPer^peotive Ahluwalia* has performed, by a 
marvelous phiTosophi^pal-critical feat, the formidable, task of establishing 
ttte wrij^er's freedom and responsibility in today *s world. The most interest- 
ing ^nd crucial aspect of the book is the author^s clearly thought out point 
of view. This is what' gives i^ity to what is, otherwise, 'a collection af 
separate and somewhat repititiovis. papers on topics of related interest*. 
^\hluwalia'& poimt of view is the most logical and 'systematic in the history 
of Punjabi criticism. Yet ^t prompts one major criticism if only by way 
of caution. Though Ahluwalia's commitment to a Marxian view of reality^ 
is jiistificable both betause of the signif i-cance^ of Marxism in the modern 
world and its profuse application i'n i;ecent Punjabi lit^q.r^ture, yet one cannot 
help no^iMng tjie potential limitations and dangers of *this commitment. First, 
being HoctTinaire and dogmatic, this commitment can curtail the mlt-^x^s 
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freedom xij a manner almost .as deterministic as tlie one Ahluwalia ^'ets out 
to free the writer from.. It must be pointed out, that both Sekhon/and Kishan" 
Sxngh also re^ogriize the' artist's freedom and re'sponsibility within the 
Ixmits of ^e. dialectical process as they see^it.. ' Moreover, in $ekhon-'s* 
own creative writing this freedom is almost unencumbered by dogma. Secondly 
a strong preoccupation -with the Marxian view of reality in diterary criticism' 
tends to reduce literary creation to an act of mere cereberatioii. Though 
unlike that of many other Marxists, Ahluwalia 's approach is philosophical' ' 
rather than sociological, tlje philosophical ^perception, of reality cannot be » 
a substitute for. literary c reaj: ion; Surely , Ahluwalxa is aware of this fact. 
•The danger, however, of a philosophical perspective on reality feeing equated' 
wxth a literary treatment of it is very much there, especially Uen the 
phxlosophical perspective becomes too dogjuatic. It' Is as a meins of evoking 
Che modern writer's sensibility rather than in .hanciing it out 3hat the valu 
of Ahluwalia s critical work lies. Viewed in this light, he carries on a^ " 
profoundly expands the work of his predecessi^, Sekhon and KiJhan Singh 
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URDU POETRY ITS ADVENTIN ENGLISH* 

C 

Surjit S. Dulai 

c 

Some Thoughts Evoke'd by Ahmed Ali's The Golden Tradition 



Just a few years ago, Annemarie Shchiipmel, in the foreword to Ralph 
Russell and Khurshidul Islam's Three mgiial Foets still dep;Lored the Western 
lack of .interest in Urdu literature". S)ie wrote, * .• ' * 

* y ^ 

The names of Khwaja Mir Dard, Mir Hasan, Sauda and 
Mir are some of the most distinguished and honoured 
on the be|d-roll of Urdu literature. Thus writes ' 
Rare Babu Saks^na in his History of Urdu Literature, 
1927. He is no doubt right, but unfortunately the' 
names of 'these great poets of the eighteenth century, 
not to mention- many lesser writers, are almost 
. completely, unknown not only to the average.fWestern 
reader but even to students o'f Islamic culture; "for 
the_^history, especially cultural history, of Muslim 
India has been deplorably neglected by Western 
scholars during the last two centuries 1 

■ ' ^ - 

The neglect of Urdu literature by the British Orientalists during these two 
hundred years was particularly grievous; 



/ 
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The only real specialist in tjie field of Hindustani - 
literature during the nineteenth century, was the 
Frencl^man Garcin de Tassy .... who stared teaching 
Hindustani at the Ecole deS Langu'es Orientales in 
Paris in 1828, and published a large number of trans- 
lations, books, and articles on the subiect 2 • - 
>•■ " . " 

Work on Urdu.literature began to appear in English mainly because of the 
efforts of Indian seholars. Some significant scholarship came out in the early 
.part of, the present century, e.g., Ram'Babu Saksena's History of Urdu Litera- 
ture.-' Still hardly any English scholar took a serious interest in literary ' 
Urdu. In fact, "relatively few. people in the West felt any great interest in. ' 
India and its culture . in those days." This in ^ite. of the monunfentiSf 
work done m the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries'ln other areas by the 
great Orientalists from Sir William Jones to Max Mueller and the.mok recent 
writings of E. M. Forster,^ Edward Thompson and George Orwell.'^ In 1920 R A ^ 
Nicholson did translate Iqbal's Asrar-i-Khudi but did it.because of his interest 
in Persian rather than Urdu literature. 5 -{Vester'n, especially British and 
2: - ^ • 

*This is a review artiile on Ahmed Ali, Tne Golden Tradition. New York; n/y • 
Columbia University Press, 1973, 2;86 pp. j " 

' ' ' ' ■ . ^ ' ■ I 



American scholars began to taRe as6rious interest. in the culture of ^the Indian 
subcontinent only afj&^r ij:s independence from British rule. . Since then even 
Indian and Pakist^iu scholars have also been encouraged by their Western, . ♦ 

especially American, collegues to write in EjiglislLon various aspects of Indian 
culture. Quite •o'f ten, the native arid forlign scholars have worked in close 
collabojfati^. Still, in the area of literature, if has J>e^n only during the' 
last few years that the efforts of these scholars hava'begun to bear frUit. 
-But the/climate has definitely' changed. So far as Urdu is concerned, the last 
f ew y^rs h.ave seen the publication of some excellent, works, fii England and ,^ 
America': The centenary of -Ghalib^s. death in I969^''and the international involve- 
ment of scholars in the various literary activities associated with it, aXtfeough IP 

.rettly concerned only' with Ghalib^s work, besides producing a large, crop of j' 
/criticism and \f anslatioiis^ of his4^ork,in English, also acted as an impetTK for 
Urdu st;udies in Englijsh in generad. Although, ^ in^spite all this activity, 
even the entire wbrk 'of Ghalib in Urdu has itot y^t been^^Jtranslated , the present 
pace at which the work pi introducing Urdu literature tp\the English-speaking 
world ^is progressing is very heartening. A number of very able and dedicated 
scholars .front America, England, India and Fakistan are engaged in^ this wprk; ^. 
Ralph ^RusselX, David Matthews, C. Shackle, C. Nairn, Carlo' Coppbia, Aijaz Ahmed, 
Ahmed Ali,JC. N. Sud being some whose names come readily to mind.^ The most 
important part of Urdu literature, its poetry, has begun t8 be available in 
English translations, of ^such quality and accompanied with such criticisnr as enable 
the English readers of fine taste to experience an<J. Appreciate the* spirit .of the 
original with fair precision. ^ - ' . . 

Ahmed Ali's The Golden Tradition is the most recent outstanding '^contri'^utio^i 
in this prqcess of transmission. It is also perhaps the jqost useful.'' For the 
general reader, who is tiot necessarily interes^ed^ in learning Urdu and. reading 
Urdu^aoetry in^ the' original, it comes very close t to providing an experiene^e of 
the original, ^he b*o6k, especially its criticaA;part , is fequally h^pful in the 
£f^ppi4ciation of poetry read even in. Urdu. A^ed Ali has gathered in one place 
representative selections from fhe best' poeis^'f rom the^ seventj^enth to the 
nineteenth ceiftury accomp^ied with the "bafjlq 'information about f:he history 4nd 
Aature of Urdu poetry and Some prof ound* ins igte& Tn to the work of Mir and Gh^ib 
in particular and^^to the nature of Urdu as well as. all poetry in general. / 
Although Ahmed Ali's\work is a ccJntinuati6n of other scholars*' and it •often/only 
incorporates and synmesi2^es theii^ work-:^ the book itself marks a Watershed/in' the 
* study of Urdu poetryMn^ English . Beiijg at once a basic ^nd a sophisticated 
introductory, but not.\uperficial,' ^o^k, equallyouseful for pedagogicaiypurposes 
and for general reading/, it bids" fair to becojne the point from.,which farther 
studies and' translaji9ns ,are ' likely to proceed. Ptomisiag' thus to^'be/of* 
central importance i^p . the. s.tiidy of Urdu poetry in t\\i Wes.t,'^it deifenves the'' 
at.tention of ail scholars interested in Urdu. ' -^^ . ' 



Since The* Gold^ ^'aditixm seeins to mark ^ ctuctal Juncture i,n the history 
of Urdu studies in Engiish, 'it ^se6ms fitting^ tflfat , as ve take a closer look 
at what it accomplishes^ we should also look hatk to. ^some of the causes which 
had hitherto hindered the advent pi Urdu^ptoetry in ihe^ Western world. This is 
called for if bnl/^'to rejoice ^nd share a feeling of triumph with all lovers of 
JUrdu, poetry. Suc'h^ retrospection, however, is also, needed because of its value 



.;tLltlTT f f'^""" f"^"" "^"^k. -For while indicating the problems 
nth^t^beset a scholar in this area, its- bug-bears Ss well teal difficulties* 
'it can, also show how thfey. have been or lifust ,be coped with. 

We may.begin'with a factor that pips't ^tjnunonly Hndermines the iiiteresrin 
• l.^f"*^^^'?" °^:3H.P°^"y, namely, the" ?lotion that^pc^try is untranslatable. 
TN Jiotion. is at onqe the hobgoblin an'd a valid dictum of literature. One has- 

nJ<rS?\"^'^'J^^f^''^'' completely understood but by his own* 

pedipl^. but this does not rule out the possibility of transmitting, a Mgnifi- 
. c,«nt part.of -the tSt^ experience of a -poem from- one language to another. ' 

Some of the world's greatest poems have survived translation. '-From the 
; evidence of those who. know both the langu^es/ involved, we know that 4.n many 
^,case3, the translation has come remarkably^close td capturing the experience'. 
1 fjf,°^'^'"^^ Although .much in poetry may be -lost in translating on 'the 
whol|, It may be safely assumed^.poetry that is good enou|h . to survive in its 
awn language shall also surviv^ in g.^d translation ' ' " 

^ . ■ f . • ■ * ' ■ 

' .In'the. tase of ■ Urdu -poetry , the argument abput the dif f iculty ^ of transla- 

.tion has often been particularly overemplMsizecf. The strict conveational 
forms and^modes.of §xpresQion iri it hav^ bden cited as -insurmountabfe barriers 
to meaningful -translation because it eitl^er as^timed that it is impossible- 
to. repfaeate them xn 'another Jlanguage^or that it is impossible for the foreij^er 
to appreciate, them The for^e, of ^ convent i.,n in^tbe form, imagery and style T 
of Urdu vers^^admittedly^very strong ^ven to tl^s day , but the same is true • 
of classical P^ian poetry ^.^i'ch. wa^s translated qdite 'feeautif uliy long before 

•Urdu, If , the translatiop of poetry ^is accompaiviea by, an explanation of the 

.conventions and atmosphere of its tradition, the rigidity pf canVention 
IS no obstacle to appreciatior^ by f dr^gners ..In fict, It^ay be a positive ' 
advantage Ahmed Ali. folIo«it.g the^ethod of other scholars/ such Ralph 
Russell David Matthews and C." Shackle, has. in.The Golden Tradition, effectively 

' l^^^i conventions of the world of Urdu p<ietry with .special emphasis ^ 
on^^^ ghazal. IhLsAas enabled him lo communicate the experience of-Se ^ ' 
original -with least deviation from- literal translation. This "also mates use- 
ful 9nd accenabie. his frequent, use o>^W in correspondeace to the original. 

All, a-^ine literateur writing both iri^ EngliStr-andJJrdu has boldly yet ' " 
sensitively cap tu.red;£he^tle'' nuances of Urdu ppIt^^^piirW^^ 

'.' , ' ' " /'. . .• . \ ' 0 . . . 

_ The main real reason! for the negleckof Urdu literature " by the English ' 

.during the nineteenth "Ceritury was not the\diff.iculty' of translation but an 

attitude- of miV that. ha> come to be described as the "Mabaulay spirits" In. 

Ralph Russell's wpi^ds, lit was a .tijne A ^ j-n 

"•^ ■ .' A ' ;/ ' , ■ 

when Englj,sl1m6n wei^e pro£pundly conWnced tbat in • ^ 
-contempo-rary England hum^ civilization had .ceached - - < 
itsT>ighest devel^apUent , and that whlie -furthe.t pro- 
gress would coHtinue "along the lines wkqji EngUiid " > ' 
had. laid down-, Engli'sHmen now had littlk.tb learn 
from the past dr from- other' nations lessXfavored by ' " 
. -God. . ... ■ ' K ' ^ 
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This attitude -^continued to become harder throughout' the century, finding its 
most well-'known>«xpre3sion in'^^pling's celebration 6f the "\)hite man's 
burden" 'about the-,turn of the cWury. -So Indian culture, especially that of 
the contemporary period, did not arouse any wide or serious interest amone the 
English. K ' \ ' s - . 6 



a 

Illy 



Though the rulers' brils was oft^n expressed in ideological terms, as 
profession of a missionary obllgatiori^to^^iedLvllTzi-*^ Indians, it was actua] 
largely an ethnic ^Ifrogance engendered by their" ixqlitical dominati6n* of India. 

in the twentieth century „.^e Indian agit^tioiK|or independence gathered 
strength, the: English became completely estranged f roiiN[^i^^ Their only: 

' ULion^with^ India was their political domination of.it/\Once that was- 
^tened, .Q^r^^one, little remained. '\Iiidia as a humaa^ ciiS^ral entity had 
in the:^r lives. * , v 
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'ghirs-J^s^^^gjl^ IL mighl; be qul* gfe' redundant to britig it up 

here but 5or the facT^'trit^;!^ jln^ certain quarters of Western 

scholarship about the IndiSNj^b continent, the shadow of the "Macauley spirit. " 
Since India and Pakistan' s ind§Tf^5<Jence , the greatest interest in Indian' 
studies in the West at least' quapt^^<iyely, has been here, in Ame^lca'^^^.s^he ' 
overwhelming emphasis of the Americah>>^iolarly interest in India; howev^T^as 
be^n on sociological, economic and politib^ studies. The underlying '^isylho--. 
.^logyvhas been one of studying the are'a tp 'f iW the causes of its ^Vb^^ckward- / 
ness"' in order to be able tb'help in its "deve^pment.-'' Genetf^lly,*^ there has 
been very little concern for acknowledge and apVe^ciatibn ofjthe spirit of its ' 
-people. *-^his;is^a sad and incongruous phenomejua^ Considering that in the West 
it has long b^aen\ matter of c ommonkn£yrfi^^ the'soul of a people resides, 

in , its culture a n d t^^di^^j^^^.^^^ has a qualitative significance 

;to bo undci-ottnJtrandappreciated must .be approa'c?h.ed in human not in 
mechari'ieal, quantitative t.erms. The tendency in Americ^ studies of South Asia 

out- - 



ture, 



h^s been "to approach its curto^re statistically, to -understand it from th 
side without coming into tiSuch t<th the essential experience'of that cul__. 
Therefore, art and literature whic^^equire an inner involvement with th.is 
experience have not received enough attention. Moreover, whatever work is 
done on these aspects of culture, .because>Q£ .the prevailing climate, is 
often affected by a proclivity towards mere ^ti|o rife tipn gathering and not 
cong^ed with full -appreciation; The lack of rfeaj c&n^ct and involvement 
Vw>th experience captured in art, is not uncommon. 



/There are many symptoms ^of this divorce from reality>xnne 'of the^ most- 
setNl(^, and that which concerns us»here, is the failure to recognise fully 
.^ch€^>6ignif icance of Urdu in Indian culture. Urdu has be§n gene>aia^S:reated 
as a V)mmunal-regiona language, the language o% the Muslims all-oVerythe 
subcontinent, parciculazly^^jthe ^Iuslims of Western Uttar Pradesh. Sinbfe the 
creatioX of Pakistan, it has' also been considered the national languageVf 
PakistanX In reality, having developed around the roya l court .during thes 
MusUm ruBt , U'rdu had a pan-Fndian importance. Wide ranging linguistic ^ 
and oth^r elements, native or derived, that were part of the life of 'north \ 
and nor thwesc>^rn India went into its making and it'came close to being the -r- 
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.national language of Indian' cultur^. iWurn, its fnfluence on the region^ 
. , languages; of northern India was verV deep^, in spite of its eclipse as' ' 
the virtual .lingua franc* of norther\ Indian, ^^iat influence contfnues td ' 

■ this day. To t^eat Urdu in regional-c^munal ter^s- to' miss -whafwas, at' • 
lease; lintil the.^d of the- British x.xx\\ its md\t estfeAtiai quality tts - 
;rep^?esentp:ti^fenQss^a» a language anfl'^lf tWkture% all ikiu. The fegiohal- 
communai^pptoach to-D>du clearly teflectVa tendency to**se^i<f rom ' the ' 

V outside only,. a f^ilurd'ta^be in touch wii'l^its spirit. 

It must be admit ted-^rthat Indians and iPakWani? themselyel" are co^der- 
ably to blame for starting this delimit ingVa^ttibude towards Urdu'.- Everyone * 
knows of the HtncTu-Muslim teirsions- whith led feo the'identification«of Urdu- 
^ .wi^h Muslims-. - Amidst these- tensions , -when any r^^sonable Muslim scholars 
pointed out the b^oad IndiannBss of. UrduTH4Lhey*.were' suspected of communal 
a^randisement and^4&-any Hindus s^w in Urdu^a '(SoiSfedn IndiarWeritage, they • 
were generally ignored- ,But.:w"i-thout |bing. info- political aspects of the 
.divisive influences oXt^he^^ish" pr^ence in India, on^" .c-aA^'See* the ultimate * 
Identification of Urdu \it\the-}i^slims aS resulting from the early and 

■ continued Btitish f^lur^toXestablishVa real' contact vJithC.the Indian culture 
and with Urdu as iC^s mediuk \ln courseXbf time, the fe,ritish );efusal to - ' • 
recognize Indiai^culture andVJfeir >ropaWtion of Westernizati'on began to ■ ' 

._ai4^na£e_r5dian^3 themselves fr>.^^^^ , 
atmosphere, it Vas very difficulK^Sr them \cK>e aware of fheir real cultural 
ident-xty. . Hhen they b.egan tp seek\t, as.th^y did 'eowards":the turn of the 
present, century; they failed to perc%e it coferectly. They generally 
associated it^.^theref'olre^ wit^- the mpsV^a^ily noticed feature, that distinguished 
their lives from others, , their religio^ik^f illation^ So Urdu literature, which>' 

, had deyelop4d mid6r Muslim rulers, .came t\be seen as the heritage of Muslims"'''^ 
onlv.. The.4oreign Islamic elements df ArabV, Persian aiTd Turkish origin ' 
wer- given excessive importance iii Musli^n culWe and in Urdu at". the expense of 
the-r Indianness. In £he same manner, the contemporary Hindus culture was ■ , ' 
seen as dating from the prer-Muslim period, the, haif-Mllenium of Muslim rule 
be^rng considered basically an extrand6us episode in^eir culturaV"history. 

There were many other factors Ifeich. cansed or aggr^ed this- cleavage" 
but the general inability of the foreign rulers, as well as^ the subjects, to^ 
recognize or be In toudli with the living reality of Indian' cu-l^t^re was perils,- 
the most-le.thal of .them all. Thei insulation of the British \xov^~ttUx^2ZJL' 
complete that even the great Orientalises, remained aloof from its' cj 
• "^.^ality. They were interested only in it's hoary past.- .Their blM^ered vis-lpn 
r^anforcd-d. the tendency towards Hindu-Muslim Separatism. In M^, to a degree ■ 
it. Vas the Orientalists' enthusiasm for the past glories oPlndi^Nand/lfelam 
fhat^pbsdured, the present common' culture^XJndia and cp^ed the gurf between 
Hindus^-and-J^usUms. Had they become interested in corftemporary^ India too 
they could not^fiav€^4ailed to see the beauty of Urd^ poetry reaching its 
culmination* in their ov;m-<ime. , They woul4^1so.^ve recognized it- as 
Che common, heritaga of all IiJdi^ , the rich/hirvest of centuries of labor 
and agony of Vacial'and cultural^^&similati^,- something to be cherished as a 
most precious possession, their truly^'Golden Tradition." 
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A most perceptive and 'touching comment regarding the significanqe q 
,RP^^ ..^Qccuri g^ M. Forster*'^ A Passage td India. Aziz recites ppetr; 
ic£> extac^c on him ajid his compaliy is described: 




h^ 



He-held up iiis hand, p^lm outward, his eyes began to glow, 
his heart to fill with tenderness. Issuing still^farther 
from his quilt, he recited a poem by Ghalib, It;, had no ^ 
connection with anything that had* gon^. before, but it came 
* ./ f 1:0m his heart and spoke to^thejurs. Thfey were overwhelme,d 
by its pathos; pathos, they' agre^ ' is' the highest quality 
in art; a poem should touch the beared with a sensfe of his 
o^^akness^ and should institute sc/me comparison between 
mankrfifd and flowers. The squalid b*edroom grew quiet;\the 
(Silly intrigues, the gossip, the sha/llow disc^ontent were 
St illed, while words acQepted as iimiortal filled the 
indifferent air, ' Nek as a call to/battle, but as a calm' * 
_ assurance came the feeling that Jndia was one; Moslem,' . , 
^ ^ 'always had heetiy an assurance tha£ lasted until they looked 
out of the dcw^r. ' Whatever Ghali^had felt, he had any- ^ 
how lived^^India^ and this consolidate'd it- for them: 
. had^g^/with his .own, tulips and roses,- but tulips and 
vope€ &o not go, , And the^siste^ king-doms of the north ~ 

rabia, Persia, Ferghana, Turkestan — stretched out their 
hands as he -sang, sadly, becatise all beauty is , sad*, -and 
greeted ridiculous Chandrapore, where every s tree t*" and house 
Was divided against itself, ^nd told her she was a' continent 
--s»^and a unity. 

/ ' ' 

Of the company-, lonly Hamid4llah had any compi^ehension of 
poetry. The mindg of the/iathers were inferidr and rough 
Yet th^y listened^j^th pleasure, because literature had 
/ not *been divorcedTro% their civilization, *The police 
inspector, for insta^ce^; did not feel, that/ Aziz had 
(jegraded' Mmself by reciiting, nor break into the chee 
guffaw witff'^hich an Englishman averts 'the i-nfe^tion of 
beauty. .He just- sat with his .mind empty, and when* his 
thouchts, yhich were^ mainly 'ignoble , flowed b^ck into'at" 
the^^ffad^^^ pleasant freslmess* The poem^had done no "good 

^ar^^e, but it was 1 passing reminder, ^a bteath from 
the dlvTTte-^OJ^s of beauty, a nightinglae between two / , * ' 
worlds of duscv Le^ss explicit than - the call to Krislji/a,, , * 
it voiced out iHneliriess nevertheless, our isolation, our 
•need for the FrieV4d>*who never 'comes yet is not entirely 
"sproved, ^ 
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, The iraprSra.t:ion here is that India's beihg Muslim does not exclude i 
bed^ng Hindu, lK,is"'W±th arsimiTar7 unsuridered vision' that Ahmed Ali sees 
Urdu poetry.- Although his c^lectioh offers the, same standard fare from 
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^seventeenth to the nineteenth century found inmost anthologies, -he is *f ully 
aware of the much wifler range of Urdu poetry. According to him Urdu poetry 
begjn much -before Amir Khusro and its 'circle extended far "beyond the courtly 
wrLtfers. It. included poets like Kafeir; Mira and Nanak. That th'e apthology 
IS limited to the period it covers is no disadvan-tage , because the translltor 
wants to present the culminating phase of Urdu poetry, its classical^-pariod. 

Though many.<aspec-ts of form and style of Urdu poetry are' decidedly of 
foreign,' chiefly Persian, derivation, its content is characteristically • 
Indian. Even the borrowing in form and sf^yle mingles with its. indigenous " 
counterparts, thus producing uniquely Indian modes of verse and expression. 
This IS, true even of the most conventional ver§e form, the ghazal.' Ahmed Ali 
whi];e tracing- it^^rigin, f rom the Arabic poe.try recalls^' "The word ' qhazaV 
means the agopiz^ cry of , the gazelle -when It is cornered after the chase and 
realizes that the game is up. "9 This reminds one of an observation of Emily 

-teM^'^hoLh I?' -r^v '1/^' ^^S^^^^' '^^^^ «^he hunter .. 

teil. Though Ahmed All s^es m the original meaning of "ghazal" the 

sentiments , of sadnes^^nd grief," it seems to have, especially for Urdu ■ 
gnazaL an even gre^r significance when seen in another ligkt,' For the 

cry of the gazej:re" instead of being merely expressive ,of anguish and grief 
nfay be seen te-^gignify an utter confrontation with reality. In this sense ' 
the ghazaj^^y .be ^considered to embrace all intensely fklt ' experience . And 
this^^ Ahmed All notices, ^is-what. the Urdu ghazal ^oes as a whole. Though 



true poet. 



^ .predominant sentiment remained amorous and' aesthetic • < . , 
other experiences of man, philosophical, social, politLcal ' "« 
, as well as sensual and mystical, came to be expressed ■ through 

this pervasive f omt, 10 . ■ ' -/ 

' . • - .5' . - / 

It thus becomes an appropriate ;vehicle for the experience of the 

The- Poet is . . .."not merely vates\ ^cjreator building 
- ' . things out of nothing, but, one who, is a representative 
of his age, who has an awareness of the age, like -^Mir 
. and Ghalib, for his vision takes everything in its 
. . _ purview, looking at the same Cime below and' -beyond ■ the 
^ perceptual reality into the eternal -source of b€ing, 
^ "and all that which lies within the experience of-man.'H 

■ It might >be assumed , 'that the ifi^irf conventions of Urdu gfiazaU whether 
borrowed or devel9ped by itself, would .hamper the poet ±^ his attempt to f 
capture his. expei:^nce fully. Actually, theWact inverse is true... Instead 
of being .an obstacl^^tn the delineation- of reality, the "conventions ' Set as 
the very means by which^e^ty is .grasped in all its fullness and i-ntensity. 
.This IS perhaps the most- uniqile-^f eatuce of Ur^ poetry and the secret of its 
power and beauty. The reason, for'-this is that th$ atmosphere of the ghazal 
iLf ^g^l.P.^'^'^ °f the life in which it is created. .Its manner, though, 
conventional, is not an arbitrary thing but genuinely related to' the life'of 
feelings. it, therefore,, evokes this life with tr^ntendous vividness and 
power: • . • , ■ , 
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Because the ghazal is all-embraoing, rhe emotions assume 
^' the form of associations and so .become fruitful, differing 
from conventions. It makes use of analogies, which have 
. ' . been generally looked upon as similes — the rose, the 
I cypress, the bulbul, the moth^the candle,* etc. Analogy 
puts things side by side, and this enhances the feeling, 
and the beauty, so much more. But the good poets,, in * 
Shelley's words, 'unveil the permanerTt analogy of things 
^ ^ - in images which participate iitxthe life of truth . . being 
the echoes of eternal music. '"l^V 

The ghazal o£ten unveils the face of truth in this manner. 

The greatest Urdu poets were able to write poetry of such high order not 
only through an original use of the conventidnal resources available to them 
but by inventing and adding according to their peculiar situation and exper- 
ience. Thus tradition, continued to grow keeping pace with changing times. 
All geniune poetry, of an. individual poet or an epoch, hafs its own unique * 
character. His ability t6 preserve this uniqueness ©f style and vision in 
bis translations and to ippart an id^a of it in his commentary is Ahmed All's 
great achievement in The Golden Tradition. 

Quite appropriately, he gives by far the greatest attention, to presenting 
work of the Xl^o greatest poets, Mir and Gh^lib. Their poetry is seen in its 
relatidn to their respective times. Mir, living in an age of economT T^; suj ^ ^x al 
and political decline and turmoil, coped with the grief and sadness of Life 
through his inner strength, the "heart," arid perhaps becaiise of this .strength 
his profound view of life appears to be simplicity' itself . The cadence and 
diction of his verse are also similarly deceptive and simple. Actually, it 
is the simplicity of magic^ the magic of his emotional intensity working at 
the white heat of inspiration. Ahmed Ali observes: 

• < ^ 

Mr is 'a supreme magician who could prd"Ofe the unproyen, and unprove«wha^ 
to human beings has seemed for ever real: * 

' ' «. 

'One evening I walked into the .shop of those who blow the glass * 
And asked: 0 makers of the cups, have you perchance a glass 
Shaped like th^e heart? They laughed and said: Thou wanderest 
in vain^ *' 
0 Mir; eaon i:up thou seest, round or oval, every gXass,- 
Was once p heart that we haye^ melted on the fire and blown 
'Igto a cup. That's all thou sees^t here. There is no glass J' 

Ghaiib's poetry is more complex: - . * 

It is the product of a civilization standing on the , ♦ 
brink of change and conscious of it. The quality It 
displays is a personal one, and GhaJ.ib'^s personality 
is complex. The nature of his experience was, therefore, 
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'varied and ooncentralred-. The stamp of his individuality 
is present in every line he wrote, so that he founded n,o " 
school nor l^ft an heir to his rich ti^aditlon. Only a 
mind like his could feel and express.^ he could, hammer 
out plastic images fr6m a piece of steel red hot on the* • - ^ 

anvil. 1^ . * ' ^ 

\ 

Faced with the enigmatic reality of his time, Ghalib coped with it by force of 
his intellectual integrity, the boldness of his imagination and the metaphysical 
cepth or his thought. "1:> He is^primarily a poet of the intellect, not of 
emotion: . ♦ ' - . 

There is no room for sentiment in his poetry. His 
approach is through the mind. .* . . His poetic 
experience was intentive, or intentional, in Jacques 
Maritain's phrase, having a tendential existence, • - 

presenting an 9bject in^he idea of it. Hence the 
intellect played the substantive part .ii; his poet^ry, 
which has its source in the preconceptual life of the 
intellect. The experience presented in words is 
symbolized; the emotion is raised to the level of the 
intellect and transcends. itself by becoming that which 
it Ncomprehends imaginatively 16 

Ghalib' s experience is so complex and the urge in hi^ to grasp it so intense 
tnatno catch it h^ stretches the possibilities of language to the last limit 
coming new expressions, filling the old with new gleanings, modifying syntax ' 
by mversign and by other forms of dislocation, compounding words , charging 
nis lines with manifold ambiguity anci suggest iveness^ and so on. And doing all 
tnis witn a conciseness which Ahmed.Ali quite aptly calls ^'explosive economy " 
No wonder Ghalib' s poetry is often obscure and difficult. The poet himself 
wa^ keenly aware of th^' fact, taking pride in it as a sign of the uniqueness ^ 
and excellency of his art: 

"iiy heart is a temple^ of fir'e 
With secret mysteries; 

But these, .alas, - . / 

Do not* find expression in speech. 

Take the word which appears * ' V ^ 

In the poems and verses of Ghalib " ^--^^T^ % 

To be a treasure ' > * r' 

Full of the magic of meaning. "^^ 

Ahmed Ali makes frequent comparisons between Urdu and Western* especially 
English, poetry, citin'a^ individual poets such as T. S\ Eliot, Hopkins Donne 
and Baudlaire or referring to the characteristics .of certain phases and 
scnools of English poetry, side by' side with those of 'X^niu. One does not have ^ 
to accept these comparisons as exact -parallels to enjoy them and to recognize 
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Reading for example L. R. Gordon-Polonskaya' s "Ideology/f Muslim Nation- 
alism _ gives no indication of the aiiibiguity, if not va^eness. of the whold 
^^''K^^''"^^"^^''^" c.f tixa^t himseO-f. One ca^inot be (and one needs 
•7et to be) convinced that Sff Mut>ammad had a -consi^ent political phil- 
osophy.^^ Riffat Hassan, however^in "The Developirfent olE 'Polf tical Phil- 
osophy," by far the most pregnant article in tke section, comes very dose 
to th« crux of the issue when he states: / . 

•It. IS true that Iqbal cannot, be ^^p-a-raTed from politics, b'ut 

— this is so because politics canno't be isolated from human activity. 

Owing to Iqbal s great influence on the political history of 
his country, ie is eafey enough to think of him as a political 
poet, ^sj)!ne times even as 'a politican. He was a political thinker, 
but-rt IS misleading to stress this too much,- for it ma/- lead 
one to think that he was- only, or eVen primarily, a political 
philosopher." , . . - 

Carrying this further,' i^t should be enough at this junatuve to see Sir 
Muhanunad in the poet's role, blowing breath and lif^ into his 'community - " 
vas the inspirational force, yes, evAi of Pakistan which, however, does 
./not wen tfor a moment>ake a' hypothetical ju'dgeiiient about what his wishes . 
regarding t4?e actual sovereign state would have' been. ' \ 

, • ' ^ ' ' . '' - ■ 

„ °f ^'^^^t^^istic o#the last three, sections (Philosophy Islamfc 

Mysticism and Poetrj./) seems to be the comparative; Iql^al compared with ' ' 
Western and Eastei;n counterparts (more could have been done -with ^Lumi ' 
justifiabl-e, but xTas^nDt).. Nevertheless "Ve a^6 able to get a view of ' * » ' 
<^.M^, of revolution ^nd^of Iqbal's notion of life as crea£ive unfolding 
and activity, ,' _ ^ 

/"■;•. ' 

iqhal IS a Sufi, but his uniqueness is that he, goes: beyond pT^theism — ^^--^ 
beyondmere intoxication" which becomes only "nilhilism." Hi-s-coxicitn 
is. gdWg behind the veil not just- to be lost in the universal mass-^f 
the Beloved, but to retkin personality (self-awareness) and become • 
Co-worker. Heloer nf T.mr 
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is not predetermined by the pasf, i^is an open challenge and can only 
he me^by creati^^e spirits. "10 . I think though Hadi Hussaiti 'starts to ti^ 
the ends together and justify the title. Iqhal: PoeUFhilc^opHev of Pakistan, 
in his essay "Conception of Poetry and the Poet": ^ " . - " 

. ^ risLs universe is that perfect poem yel; to be written,' which God and-^ 

jnan^r^ writing in collaborAtion, as some of 'the great eoics of , 



ancient times are written>,:but, which will never be complete^fj for 
it will con,tinue to'grow ip the very process of'^Jbeing composed, 

Hussain sees the poet as a man of order, \;ho puts life into perspective. ^ 
And so the poe^ and Pqbal in particular becomes for his^fellows, "phi-losZer, 
friend, "guide," j'leader," "teacher," "ref^rmer'i-aha:7'*sage", who 
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pp. 105-106. X 1. 
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*. REVIE' 



:ws ^ 



HAFEEZ MALIK, ed IqJ^al: 'PpeUPjfilosopker of Pakistan, I^ew. Yorkj 
Columbia Universxty Press, 1^ L±±± + 441 pp,^ $12^50- ' 



rm ^^''^r .^'^^^'^^f^o^opher^f Frisian is. the seventh volume in / 
concerned .i.h,pro?^ding^^:Srn"c^^L:^ a\^^ 

Pak S^'^'ir: '''''' "'^^ role-in^the movement towards 

ir-akistan. Th.e symposium membe.rs are impregslve including such Iqbal 
. specialists as,B. A- Dar. Annmarie SchimmeVHadi Hussainf S A, vLId and ' 
Che poet's son Javid- The essays are not ?eruns, but frLh, new articles 
which attempt an overview of fir^Iuha^nad ' s life and though sNeedleis' ^ 
to s.^ you do noc curl up with this one-it is encyclopedic, all there 
(or almost), divided into five' sections; biographic, politics, philosophy' 
Islamic mysticism and poetry. ' ■* f ^ > puj-j-usupny, 

. ■ - . 

fo. .^'^^"^^^^^t component, regretfully, is the >'iographic; As^meworlc"- 
tor further development latA in the anthology it i^ri^^T^A^^^A] 
religious upbringing .n Sialkot. his European'^xp r e^^Xre^l s^n^ 
■ T'"' "r'?'"'" °' "^^""^ ^ ->«^-hes from urdu to Persian 

and begins the -long marriage to the -Mosle^i League having prevSloLlTbelieved 

are^"eL\:d'°Weli;V° '"'k' ''V'' °' ^''^^ religio^s'c.™!: , 

are related. We see a man who works for a ^-^^ u . 

lawyer, but who lived by his poetrv We do get a 'v'"'"' .f.T^' 
ducrnrv nH«ooc r^f ^ - ' vvc uu gee a glimpse m these intro 

w^^h ; f . 'Charming, warm and gre^ajrious man of pathos conce 

• " and regeneration of, Islam- ' ^But the sketches are f^mentary 
fJux aid o? continuity of ^he man-. Sir Suhammad was^Sn of 

flux and of tension ("personality," "revolution/), a man who grew every dav 

IZ nerf '° '''"'^ '^'^ «^-a-d sf'-dlf initlon 

and perfection- Just as he did not • believe. In the universe "be'ine a comor 
act. he was in his own lif e ,always^in^ the^rpcess of formJlatL^ 'l^oT 
who were and are his observers cannot say/ the71now him even now --he 
denes that knowledge and so his epitap).< his own, is apt: 

l>men to leave earth, I gltjfered what 
i^as mine , / 
To have known me through and through 
was each man's claim; 
But of this traveller none knew truly 

5>7hat he . ' » 

./Spoke, or to whom he spoke, or whence 
he came 1 

Even the son Jayid is not piore enlightening in these pieces'- His "fond 
memories" include the fac, that the father slept W hL rijht side and 
after.hls wife's death ceased to dye his hair, ^course, f young JavJd 

^h: :SeL°:tih:t" °^ ^-^^^ 
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« Under the leafciershi'^ of Quaid-i-Azam Muhammad 
^ kl± Jfnnah,yche MusllmSipf Indi-a . . 3tarrad inoving- 
±pr the direct-ion of carving out a separate >fuslim 
nomeland iu^ the sub-continent. This* meant that { 
the time for the realization of father's dream 
was fast approaching, 2 



If only 
does not^ 



le talked moreroT his father's dream! Unfortunately Jaxfid Iqb^al 
;et another opportunity, in this volume *at least, to ipeak further 



of his father and bis ideas. 



fay the dynai^inism- 



'this maQ of 
-tion,:. 
)tism; the next of. 
Cism.and the very 
Lng his integrity,' 



rt^riot 



The complaint then is that diese sketches do n^^ 
' Iqbal^/ He l>as been throughp^ th^e text compai 
^controversy who struggled wif-h'his own battle, for selj 

a mai!;i who can at one momept"^ talk of Indian unity an^ 
^5an-Islam, with heavy sjsorn for Western-style 

next moment of Indiap-4uslim nationalism^ 
'"Which we/^ind is 2ot__a]j^^^j:jQu-be-e with consistency. Iqbal was a 

poet wjjrose life unfolditig is Jils^-TTriglnar poem. //A pantheist one' moment 
and.^^e.next vehemently::naTVt:i-panthiest, — a ma^wTio writes {blueprints for 
*a'*'^ove reign MusljUirstate on the subcontinent^r a <poet who inspires the 
^ah'^il in that direction without, possibleyretzognizing the logical conclusioh? 
The feiojraj)hic pieces .give us a great ma^ answers but fails tp ask new 

'is lacking in vltala^; The >est are still Abdulla 
Anwar ^^z' s_Tney6etof the East^ IqW^ngh's ^he Ardent Pilgrim and S. Ac 
Vahid^s Iqhal^yRis Trt-^J33^ tension is there ^ ' - ^ 




As we move int^p the polit 



al spher^^^tlie^qi^'estior^ become evea more 
fundamental, Af te^' his f irst^^ojpurn in Europe^ Ic^bal returned to India 
doubting the possibilities of a secular form of Indian nationalism or, 
of territorial unity, ^om this we^will jump to the 1930s and 'the famous ' 
A^ahabad speech qupted so often, as' the^blueprint foi: a sovereign Muslim 
;^tate. Hafeez M^llk acknowJ.edges that this is not^ the place where Iqbal ^ 
suggests a bre^k-away. Tlie speech deals with cultural unity' and, at best^ 
provincial aiftonomy for what later is to become West Pakistan (or 'Pakistan).' 
Malik continues that ."In the interim ^1930-1934] Jqbal provided the ideo- 
Ipgical ^adership, spearheading the Muslims* demand f or a ^separate Muslim 
3tater"3 Malik supplies us with two letters' from the Iqbal- to-Jinnah corre- 
^§^Dn4aiu;^of 1936-37. which are r^ to ^conf irmjtfqbal* s authorship of Pakis^nt 
T_. t- _ correspondence of those years (Ceight-pLe^ters) , "I/think 



Jinnah 
these 



:t;ers are-of 'great historical importance, particularly those wb/ch 



explap hip'viete^in olear and unambiguous [my italics ac|dea] terms*on/ the^- 
poll/icajL future^-^^^ru India, But ihese letters read very much/ like th^" 
Alj^h^^d statement andylf'hrow no light pn the question: had he live/, would- 



S^V^uhammad Have supported the Paki^in idea? . Jn these cii,ed letters, Iqbal 
;4a^^s_of^ Musli^tate(s) to secyte a ''Peaceful India", he also forecasts 
ci^l w'ar^ 
tribution of tb 

affinities.**^.' IJis capsule"^-s4:^tertent is 



Dp'ea ranee- of commjiiAal riots and^he does" again ask for redis- 
" ' Ixnes of racial, religious and linguistic 



A separate federatioh of M^ilsJJ.m province^ 
is the only course^^by which We^can^seci^e a 
peaceful India ajtcl save Muslims. V?hy should not' 



the Muslims of Northwest India^^nd Bengal be con- 
sidered as nations entitled self-determination 
just as other'hations in In^ia^and outside India 
.ar^?^ ' 




Did Sir Muhami 




Ouestioits arise, at least t^ey should and one in particularvhlch is 
all-encompassing: what did Sir Muhammad mean? We must-^^rfree that th^ 
ar^ serious semantic dif £l:ctrfrfei^si_Lw^^^ 

'"f^detation"? What are^he frontiers of the concept ^of self-^etfermin^t ion'? 
What is meant by "country'^? By India? Upon these '^autho^drt^ive" essays 
lies a burden (of proof), even one, possible, of a^^&e^ond edition! 
Playing, devils advocate, I might suggest for ^^start these questi'ons: 

' ' ' ^' ■ / 

1, l^y did^not Sir Muhammad coxtstder Bengal specifically — before 

1936 as being worthy Qj^-^^rovincial autonomy? * / ^ 

forsee balkanization of th^ubcontinent'^ 

l-Tay da not Iqbal scholar^ and/or T.- TJ^mpson put to rest, in ^a 
scholr^rly way, the controversy of E, J/Thompspn's statement in 

Enlish India in Freedor: / ^ 

In the Ohser-JBT I onge said tljrHtr4Te--f^all'^su^^ the Pakistan 

^ plan. Iqbal was a f riepd,'*~*aria™lTe ' set my misconception r;L'ght..' 

After speaking- of 'his own despondency at the chaos be saw coming 
'on my vast undisciplined and starving land' ... he weat on' to 
say^ that he thought the Pakistan plan would be disastrous to the 
British government, disastrous, to the Hindu community, disastrous 
:^ to the Moslem community, *But I am President 'of the Moslem^ League 

and therefore it is^ my duty to support it.'^" 



his 1930 s|>eech in the 



/ c I do not ^ut forward 



And finally, exp:^-ff Iqbal *s elaboration of 
loyyon y^^es article of 12 Octobeir 1931: 

May I tell , Dr. [E. J,] Thompson that . 

a 'demand' for a Moslem state outside the British Empire, but 
only ^ guess at the possible outcome in the dim future of the 
mighty forces no\^? shaping the destiny' of the Indian subcontinent. 
No Indian Moslem with any pretence to sanity contemplates a 
Moslem state or series of states in the l^orthwest India outside , 
the British Commonwealth Nations as practical politics ... I 
am all for a redistribution' of India into provinces w.ith effective 
majorities qf pne community or ^apother gfi lines advocated both 
by Nehru afid the Simon^^eports,^^ Indeed, my suggestion regarding 
Moslem. provir^ces merely carries torvard this idea^ A series .of 
• cont^ted and well- organlz^a^ Moslem provinces'on the North-west i' 
;^Fr<5ntier of India would be the^^bulwark of Ind\a, and of the 
* ^,l5ritis^h Empire against/the huT>gry/ generations of the Asiatic 
highlands. 8 / / - - 



Reading for example L. ,R. Gordon-Polons^aya' s "Ideology^f Muslim Nation- 
alism _ gives no indication of the ambiguity, if not va^eness, of the whoU 
political issue and even of tlje^et himself. One ca'nnot be (and one needs 
yet to be) convinced that ^ Muhammad had a -consistent political phil- 
osophy.^^ Riffat Hassan, howeyer^in "The Development o'J 'Political Phil- 
osophy," by far the most pregnant article in t/e section, comes very close 
to thp. crux of the issue when he states: / 

V • • ^ 

'It IS true that Iqbal cannot be ^pafated from politics, b'ut 

^° because politics cannot be isolated from human activity. 
Owing to Iqbal s great influence on the political history of 
his country, it is eafey enough to think of him as a political 
poet, sometimes even as r politican. He was a political thinker, 
but It IS misleading to stress this too much,- for it may. lead 
one to think that he was only, or even primarily, a political 
philosopher .9 » » . - 

Carrying this further, it should be enough at this junotuve to'!see Sir 
Muhammad m the poet's role, blowing breath and lifl- into his community - 
vas the inspirational force, yes, ev* of Pakistan which, however, does 
./not ^ven tfor a moment>ake a hypothetical ju'dgeinent about what his wishes , 
regarding tiie actual sovereign state would have been. ' ' 

The main ^characteristic of the last three, sections (Philosophy Islamlfa 
: Mysticism and Poetry) seems to be the comparative; Iql^al compared with • 
1 western and Eastern counterparts (more could have been done vith txmi ' "■ 
justifiabl-e, but was jiDt). Nevertheless ^e a;r6 able to get a view ot ' - 
f-nu-i-z, of revolution ^nd of Iqbal' s notion of life as creafive unfolding 
and activity. ^^^^^ ^ 

Iqhal is a Sufi, but his uniqueness is that he goes^ beyond pantheism ~ ^--^ 
beyondmere intoxication" which becomes only "nilhilism." Hi^concetn ^' 
IS gd!»g behind the veil not just to be lost in the universal mass-^f 
the Beloved, but to retkin personality (self-awareness) and become ' 
Co-worker, Helper of Lover. Iq^t^ien was hot a, defermihist, as/^TAlam 
Khundmiri states, 'History is not a mere unfolding of the static-divine 
will. Its course is always - open. with unlimited possibfritiesr The future 
IS not predetermined by the past; it is an open challenge and can only 
be me^by creative spir£ts."lO, I think though Had! Hussaiti starts to ti^ 
the ends together and justify the title, labal: Poet-Fhilc^opHer of Pakistan, 
m his essay "Conception of Poetry and the Poet": ^ " - > 

; ^ %5, universe is that perfect poem yet to be written," which God and-^ 

^_manjar6 writing in collaboration, as some of the great eoics of , - 
ancient times are written-, .but^ which will neVer be complete^' fJr 
It will con,tinue to- grow ip the very process of\being compose'd. 

Hussain sees the poet as a man of order, who puts life into perlpeative- / 
And so the poe^ and Tqbal in particujfar becomes for his fellows, "philos,/her, 
friend, "guide," J'leader," "teacher," "reformer" and •'^sage",who " F - 



- d83*- 



. . .• stirs up new injpulses In the'socfety, places high ideals before 
it, and inspires it with the will' to sirive for their achievement. 
^^men the ^social organisitf -loses its zest -for life, he pours his 
own life s blood into ±t's veins. l-Then.ifis outlook beconfes warped, • 
it values fade, its energies flag, aftd no hope of its progress thrcfugh 
peaceful- evolution remains, he -breatjlies th^.wind of revolution 
in it.. He gives it a new e°tho^, a new set of values, 'a nfew phi- 
losophy o^. ii&e.l2^ " . - ■ ' 



/ Iqbal Saw no .life- in merely . imitating nature so- through love' (isha) , 
' es^.. he urged all- mankind to. aspire" towards the better. For • 

■the jncihni, no longer would their members ^tand in their dwii'dusfc, -for ' 
Westerners and Easterners alike Sir Muhammad left a valuable' lesson'. 

artist, this mygtiC.'Tiad a sense of purpose and perqeived that he 
• had a trust as an artist to mold' and -work t^yith moMl values that lead 
-to right action. / *- ' 

•■ / - ' ' " J, 

Hafeez Malik's anthology is" a_w^rtljwhila-pEoj^et-and bne which- shouW 
be r.ead with the understandiSl, hqt'^ever, that Iqbal still -feludes us and/ 
^is still. a challenge to us if we/can accept -that premise. 1 hope* we will 
. t^ar m|j:e and aphtinue to learn- more abp^iti^him.-- 
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RALPli RUSSELL MD KHURSHiput ifeLAM, "trans ^ and eds., Ghalih, i?9?-U69, - 
^Volwp.e I: ^Life aM Lettevs^ Cambridge: * Harvard -University Prass. 1969, 
MO b»>-; $8.50. • ' " / . '■' ' ■ 4 " ^ 

/ . - - , "t \ ' ■ I ' 

•'iXThe genre- of "Life and'^Let£ej:s"bect)mes more bftfen thaii'not^a dreary 
anrtioWy of snippets here/ excerpts tvier^, wMoh somehow "are supposed do. 
ad4_tip a jperson; 'at tWe very 'least it aAitsrtrf anot:her listing uilder " - 
sDiIrces .sectibn. of a. bibliography. ^Yfet in spite' of the junlbl4ng . 
together of^mnientary, iaits of letters' and pe^ms, the beahi of -Russeili • 
an/d Islam, -wlHch gavfe-W^^^ (Cambridge: Harvard.'U^vejsily ' 

PJess, 1970), ha^^'e an9]*er..f-±r«jtr-rate book with their first vqlume of ' - ' 
Ghxlib; The man, risliig above the' tedium of-';;he gfni;e, has been aM^wed to> 
cbme through "the iettets aloftg with rather pleasant images of Gh^llb's . . 
ypriting box, inkwell And hom'emade Rens. -Che editor^ ;tell us that this . .*. • 
is not g. work for scholars particularly, but- meant for a^more general ' . ' 
'kidlence |nd xn that/^ spirit ic is pact' of fc'he .growing UNESCO Indian Trjns- 
P-ati-on Series, CQinm^ndahle veiitulr.^ which introduces Indian lit&caturp ^nd • 
lit'ey-ati to *those.._j(otairea^y' acquainted ^^ith them-' In particq.lah\th4 aim ' 
qf Russell ancf'jlslamn^nro-inty-efe co tho non -G h alib" scholar to this" Mbgl-yl 
poet and correspondent Vhosg fame and very. «xist;ence seek Jto^be iri hilv ' " 
letters- / /- ^ ' ' " '■ ' ' • ^ 
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Ghalib has^left behind a numerous' ^correspondence, fhoygh not as much 
as the editdrs might. 'haye wished- • They s^ep6rt tbat't^ej ran "inCo iitttumerable ^ 
gaps; yet, th^y'have been ahlt to select a .particular, group" of cqrrespondent^* 
who wei-e in. contact with GJiaMl?' t.hrougho'ut'Ws ';/fe;. ;5hese serve ^ supply 
us with, a picture of .the cfhlfacter and -persor^^ity 6£: a taan. The letters 
are not groVexi togetheV by co-respondents, nor>\are-ih'dy divided by #ubject.-"' 
n\.atter, itfcicl^ would have been more manageable "for xt hose not- previously " 
ac(|uaint-ed'yjth th/a period or the poet- Instead';' the lettersp a^e done 
d«:onologic4lly- A t«iole world opens up for ^he read^j^here theXpen ' . 

^rfd writfin^ box hold court over 'pei>sori4l , social ^nd political affMrfe in , 
the -India /of the, nine teentJs^Htary .' It ^ fasci'rfkirfg^l^TKfen- 6halit)\peaks 
of cutting his own pfens ^d maftcing h'is o^■m envelopes and feo ^^atch^ilm check ■ 
thraugh his box"to see who'ha:^ 'W ^as ^otVritten or "spoken" to him lately. - 
The wsria- is sometimes shaW through, i.e., when we see. Ghalib afrald~t^, 
write wblat he is thinking h^cause of the possibility-*.of gove^ent s^irvell- 

..i^nce iiuring the aftfermath of the Maerut uprising, or when & runs ' oVt qf 
money £o» pogjjage stamps .o^paper- for, envelopes." We notlce-'the "gap wh^ 
correspondent^ dies. The writing oi letters was an importanf-means of ^ 
communication Between people: it told*^ Ghalib and his frie^idg of -each' otlie 
stat^ of.e^xist^^nce, it was a Vehicle for literary cri"t:ici^-m, a gazette .of^ ^ 
Xlt'rTW people living;in them ah^, for the future a record "ofT^ 

_ the /thoughts of a man and hi4 period,^ ' »• • ■ . • ■'. 

W'h.'^^''^'^'^^-^^^?n" "GhaHb" was born^n Agra but lived and wr'ote/' ' 
of ^h/'i'^'^' f '^f in Delhi, We liv^wifh him through-.the Renaissance 
ol.,the litetary and -culjfur^l life of .Dey.i orUy to see also the. daVk days 
ft the^last gasp of the MoglSul Empire, when the pretentions of the Moghui. ' 

IZ7\^lt''"-^^Tf^''^l °^ "^'^^ Ghallb,was-a part, a^?^J<under by / n^w-, 
/and mightier empire of Victoria.., .Ihe world,around him >SiaSS^alib 
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DEBEN BHATTACHARYA, trans. aiTc! ed. , Love Songs of^f6handi^s : The Poet'-* 
Priest of Be-^.gal. London: George Allew & Unwir>/' 19677!^:?3.. ppi. , 40s. 

> The Mirror oy the Sky: Song s^ of the Bauls from 

Bengal. London; George Allen & Unwin, 1969, 120 pp., 25s. 



The people of Bengal have always remained outside the mainst^ream of 
Hinduism. They have always .developed schisms in the Vaisnavite and Saivite 
movements of t^ie Hipdu religion. As a result of 6ri Chaitanya's poptilar 
Vaisnav renaissance movement in the sixteenth century, the Vaisnavites were 
made to come down from their pristine pedestal to the dust of cqmmon, every- 
day life. It was strange that this popularization of the movement spelled 
a brilliant resurgence in Bengali literature, and particularly its lyric 
poetry. Mr. Deben BhatUcharya has clearly made this point by his render- 
ing of the love Bongs 6t Chandidas. When Chandidas equate^ his God with 
Kis lover, he not only removes the so-called mystique of God, but also makes 
Him or Her one of us, whether He be Krishna or She be Radha^ Thus the . 
popularization of the Vaisnav theme restated in a much. more simply and 
easily undeirstandable language' the old Upanishadic utterance *'I am ye/' 
Here lies the genius of Chandi^^s. 



Mr. Bhattaeharya in hi^ translations 9f padavali collections maintains 
a painsta>^:ng literalness which at times interf eresj^ith' "the 'f luentHTVicism 
of the original. However, wfe understand the prpiWem th5t Mr. Bhattaeharya, 
^faces: he is trying to repopularize the popular songs of Bengal's spft eart4i 
for the ma(;adamized surface of London and Jilew^ YorH, a horrendous taski* ' 
Thaft he has; s*ucceeded ev,en sligh-tly speaks <jf his capacity as a literary 
interpreter and translator. " - * ' * 



As a translator Mr. Bhattaeharya has succeeded far better in his second ' 
attempt with B^ul songs^ of bengal. Jh6. translations bring out the simple 
sincerity of« .the songs, ^his reviewer, who. lived in^ Birbhum for yea,^s gnd 
had the opportunity * to 'listen to the Bauls, ^v?as moved t:o f ii^^ many of his 
fctvorite singers and songs listed by the translator. The short sketth of 
the history pf the Baul cuit is an "sfcelletit, oyerall account that would* 
facilitate the readers.' understandings of these songs. It/is a f^ct of life\ 
that we shall aiways' cherish and admire this band of Baul singers who, by 
their conviction, remain steadfast to their.^(yiX^of music, 'their feelings" of 
nearness to the Eternal, and their insistence on Oneness in^ land that, has 
been torn apart again and- again by differences of religion, language aft'd 
beliefs. , /* * . ' ' ' * 

We can be sure that these two'ef forts on the, part of Mr. Bhattachai^^a 
to make available 'to the English-speaking public the living lyrics of 
Bengal's popular Vaisnavite and Baul.^ilts will do' away with the cobvevs 
of mystery that still clutter the ordinary Western mind regarding the crea- 
tive thought and Witingv of India. •/ . ^ ^ 
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readaJyiK^j ehe plot is seifTic^able^ and i:2il 
^rry'^the plot al6ngc • Peculiarly, 



character&^>€Tiough lacfe 
l\wever,^^^^pite its ^ettin 



and' 



depthA^ 

th"em$<^' tke novel tells" us litrle about' Indi 

(a 

Ev6jv^th\^.sepse of physical immedia^^tTwhichVives New Delhi its Special 
tlavor and style is» missing- There arT descriptions^ parties at the - 
V^c^continental, sirites at the Ij>i5fr4. ^1, and of Lu^Lti i ii' diUuH^Lti nral 
.a^eyements ou the old King-^y, Yet the intimate details which contribute 
to b^city s distinctive^lities, and are ^spee-i^ appreciated by the 



^^l^.^Za, remaiti va^and weak- Ms. Sahgad desc?iB^s^^^ in 
Defence ^lony as, ^ ^ ^ 




^Theflaes^ all right as flats went.' . - . rieat a^d c 
wrougJi:fe^irdnbalconies di^playl^g plotted plan^^^nd wi 

^ flowers- , Xrfents wer« \a littl\xheaper than > 
hotising^developmbq^s in^^elhi^ T . (p, 33) 



Or^ J:he market in Def ence peJony , 




compact^-;ith 

re ha^ets of. 
o£/^ha other new 




Defence Colony Market d&^isj:ed K^f two^ws of shops facing each other^ 
across a- mimaturej^let encl«>*ed^ wrought iron- At this^hour it 

was closed . , ^here was nei^^^lKt'^rir^fiie.sho^ fronts "and the 

T^lJ!'/V^.' ■ ' Dej^grown white mushrooms- T{ad' become 'a. ' 

;tlo<^ishinRArfdustry and w^a sold here, so was excellent Delhi 



\ 



• "i'^ho"^ If^,^^^^^ °^ stfay cows, -whining hyenas,' colorful saris, and 

ragged chk>ktdar^is(^d±-a has become, somel^ow, homogenized. That is aiss true 
•for the Bubstanpe oa^iMs- Sahgal's- novel-, _ ; . • - 

The heWin^simjit, is' an autobiographical reflection of Ms. S^gal- - \ 
: daughtej^f lladame yijayalakshmi Parickf- Like the author, Slmrit is 
divorcfed, «n|s \rotn al family which values scholarship, commitm^t and 
personal i^egV,!^ and ..writes for a living- Her perceptions" shape tfie novel 
and Tier situation Provides the plot - - . . • 

■ . • \ \ •. . ' ^ _ ' ' ■ • 

. - As a'newly th^1bendent'^^05ian,;yecent1.y divorced, from an enterprising ' 
Punjabi .buisnessmanv^W responsible for. her children;, Simr if must make hJr 
mm way She is .pre\^tid as^the victim of circumstances, symbolized 'f.r, d' ' 
divorce .-settlement whi^cpmpels her to pay from her own meage^r income the ' 
heavy taxes on hex chil%en',s,stocT<s and bdn>5. -Und^r.theSe' burdens'.' ' " - ' ■ 
Simrit must pdrsue her s^Vch for new self-def ini,ti^hs, ^^"To Ms. Sahgll- 'the- 
situation is. particularly Wan., or Hindu. OiKtIre one hand. " ' 
'* ' \ ■■' ' = 

. The only.'thing yoa couldSget ^'jitfisJutXhitch Vas a divorce' / . > 
You d think Uere would be >pme sense .cf€ proposition about it-and that-' 
. - the br^ak-up of a family wo^.!^ be a little harder to acf^oiWish ' . ^' 

Bdt no, you CDuld^get a divordk by mutual 'consen^o at the drop of a hat, - 
The- Hindu :Qode Bill hSd Jumped-^o thousand, y^ars .of j traditTiop to confer 




that |)a.rfeicu^r twentieth-centu'r^^les.sing ' (pp,4-5) 



\ 



thexothec hand,^ age-'.old perte'p^lons al 
Ive stlll^to'be overcome in India: 



^f women's 'pfoper^^jcial- behavior 



IS i 





.Moolchand [Smiric's ex-husband ' sUawyCr) looked sad and immoveable. 
A_cool-customer»,he must think he?>swith ali the figures at her finger- 
tips. _ Simrit matter^f-fact in her\nxiety to display no emotion, ' 

; ""^^ approach. . . Moolchand might have reacted better 
If She had* broken down and wept, plei^ her plight, not displayed 
.this contri^l and competence- She was ^BWhing .outside his -experience, 
-.a woman who exercised her mind- (p. 59) • ^ ' ' 

^hi^J^^'' difference of degree, but many .i^de|,Bndent women in. 

the West would insist th^ir situations 'were similar^ Nor is Si»^ dravm 
with enough nuance pT^ ch'aractef to. lend her situation a deeper 
meaningfulnessi as^she drifts, out of marbiage, seK and child-be 

tie reader, Is never sur£ of /hoMnSanyngiYldren she lias, just 
ar^ many — her discontents plight only bp those produced by ear 
age- X — , ^ 



Tne wider signficauce of plot for India emerges from the'people Mho 
inhabit >ew. Delhi s political circles -First, thete is Raj, Simrit'^ friend 
lover and eventual t.ew husband^, who stirs her to action in protest Igainat 
the unfair divorce settlement- . Raj is. Christian, the-son of an old- - 
tashioned; upright civ il. servant and si'ts m the Lok ,Sabha as an independent ■ 
%^h!J''? Indxa.out. of her Hindu-indue e'd torpor, much as he has • 

*qded- Simrit-^out of her passivity: 

^\ 

A^what a self-sitisifi^d collectioii of people-. Not a seeker among 
thenK - . -I suppose it'^ becayse -the Hindus have such a fully developed 
^surWe that everything will^lways be as if ^.as" forave^^and eyer 
alnfiii^ ^y will assimi-late-everything th'ey. encouiltet;^^xep reduce 
It as an^fshoot qf^hemselves- So nothing isMtfiffIa danger ot a 
ct^iienge.-N^5ven-the sun, mooh and stars .ai^ertrnder analysis today'-"- ^~ 
E^rything^±-\^^~eKi^t Hinduxsm- (p^^JJ-)"''''^ ^ ' "#6 



He IS s ma»~-of-vis^± 



and--: 



In contrW to Raj ^ Sujuer M.ngh th^e prestige of an inherited ' 

• z^lX-i^ndarv to win election ^to ^^llan,ent a^^^-an early., appointment to a ' 
ininistership m the pos^ehru cabine^^r him, 'politics, as w;il 
as. sex is a Tjteans to over'con^i hiKsense of pefso^nadequacy . To acquire 
" -Zltl', T . ''f^:'fl'% }^^^''^ ii^nal fXe^dop> fJ^Lonomic and military 
^ dependence.^n the Sovi^t^Union- Sume?Wh would allow Russia to develop ' 
all ^f India s major oil .^^ources- His sWor at the miniJt^ of^ pe'tr oleum- 
Che dying secretary. Sard^r^Sahlb , wh'o f oughr^^independence, ak^ with' 
Gandhi and Nehru, would /eject sy^h^'an 6f f er- • A^^b;:;o f their standiitg-and 
■ .nH S*.lone/voice in th>..new I^idian gover^ik;^ Both thel^Jnister 

and th^I^ependent op/osit ion, in parliament let hy Raj a^Wefeated bv 
the n^-? brand of Indiin politician,, , ^ 

But what of solutions? Ms- Sahg'al offers few. Her ^proadv is too 
cerebyal and curiously, she writes fromjthe. fringes, of In&ian. politics : 
vin Ms. Sahgal .s view of things, parliament is-mot an instif^ItfSn- so much 
as a -symbol! * . • ' , , " ' ? 
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, Jhis was a place cxT business^ enac'^d among men and women who were" 

not ^11 Parliamentarians by conviction. or teiperametit. Some wer«- 
. openly committed t^ overthrw. Parliament and the Constitution by -fair *' 
Reans or foul. I. wonder, [Raj] thought w^th a rush of affection ' • 

. for this building- and the contradictions it housed> if there is another • 
.parliament q--iLe so like ours, 'quite so much, up against the oossibility 
^ * demise, quite -so 'aspiring in the face of so many proBlems. 

f """' '^^ anything but an Indian- ass'embly - a-lnicrocosm 

; ofrkll the grow;:h arid decay, the -hope and despair of India — its brave 
modemitr along with its gross old supersitions. (p. 150). 

- • 'I 

Tne realities which i(nderlie this complexity as w'eil as its ^Indiariness ' 
are never revealed to the reader. The activiti,es which connect parliament 
and parliamentarians to-^e Indian populace-and affect the qualitV of Indian ' 
Ixfe p unmentioned: accounts of vhat P,'s must 'do to' v?in seats, satisfy 
constituents and gain support. are lacking.. The only allusio^s to this aspect-' 

L l /^""^ a campaign debt incurred ^y Raj and Sumer Singh's disdainful 
attitude toward the electorate c - ■ , ' 

* jMs. Sahgal also fails to make cleai?^how parliamentarians deal with" one 
.another ±n the Lok Sabha: .how do cabinet members and M. P.'s come ^:o agree- 
-ments. compromise their differences, and anactVhe laws that will ap^lv - ' 
to the diverse populations ■ of the subcontinent? We learn lit'tle of this world 
her character inhabit Instead, the author of fer-s-^J^ly .vague thoughts about 
ruture probabilities:-/ . ' , 



How ^sionately we hold on to Iridia's special -destiny, [Raj] thought, 
xtho^ of us.^who believe in it; tQ a future that must. arise out of her' • 
o^^ past and no other, preserving all her own essence T . « Tha new • 
. leadership' wuldHihrust up from oth^r occupations qnd it would depend- ' 
on v*at people in field and. workshop. and" c las srom and behind their 
manageria; desks believe^d^in: ihdians needed no new polltica star to 
fpllow. They needed "faith in' themselves . For most of tAem it-could 
still come^ through the way. of life called r.eligion. (pp. .156; 195) 

K^MlK, ^^Ik Raj AHand. , London, .New Delhi: Arnold Heinemann India,. 1973 

, . In Mulk M^rrnidy Professor "fO. Naik bf K,arna,tak University has • - 
presented -ajt^ughtful- critique of Anan^i's novels and short storlk^- The * 

S^l^f^ t^'^^^.Tt-^}^^^^^^ chf6nologicai; -supports 

the^rity with which Prbfesisor Naitc propounds his thesis, and his detailed 
^cussibns^of the major novels and .shor.t stories%aT:e set both within- the 
larger framework of the entire cahon„of .Anand's fiction, and against the ' 
h.ackc^rop of Indi^ij writing in EJ^^sh- . ... ' ' ■ ■ " 

/- Intereseingly enoug^, it ^Prof essor, Naik'^ very thesis in tl^ls study 
' ' ' - ■ •. ' • - . 

.... ■ Yq--^ ' ' ^ . . •■ - 




which is simutaneou^ly the book's najor strength and major weakness.^ Thac 
thesis ~ the confrontation of tradition and modernity in Anahd's work — 
and the success or failure of Anand in meeting its challenge unifies Professor 
Naik^5 discu.ssion* And it permits' him, often en&ugh, to pinpoint some of Anand' 
most striking arti'stic achievements, t)n thb one hand,, and some of his .weaknesses 
on the other, -Professor Naik comments, for example, that Anand is at his 
best "when he is exposing the limitations of the decayed Indian tradition 

. and championing the ^ cause of modernism • , . and when, in doing so, l^e-maintains 
his balance" Cfp» 23-24) and "when* he lays his finger unerringl}f on both the 
strength and weakness of .traditipn, . (p, 150) And, he continues, 
Anan^i's worH suffers most from a tendency' -to fit the fiction to >the theory, 
to over-dramatize, and to sefitimentalize . Processor Naik's reading of A-nand's 
fiction allows h±n to focus upon those works he considers to be Anand's^best — 
books^'Such as jn^ouchable^ Aoross.the Black Waters^ The Big Hearty and 

, The Old Wo-:an and zhe^Co\i. According to Professor Naik, the main" reason why 
these books represent so. major an achieveme'nt is that thfey epitomize that . ' 
nice and-mcely felt balance between- the past and the present, between the 
old and che new, • ^ . * . * . . ' 

.X ' '7 • 

It is jxi^Qisely her^, however, that hi^ .?tudy is limited. He judges 
the merit of An^nd's novels and stories ^too largely accord.ing'to how XN^ell 
and fully the^fit his ^pwn tfieses. Thus ,^ for, example. Professor Naik is let 
to dismiss Private Life of an Prince as being* too schizophrenic- and iepsided 
a novel to be taken with much, seriousness when, in fact, it i^'one of Anand' s 
most ^sophisticated and interesting novels. In a similar fashion-, Prcrfessor 
Marc's view of what the modern ladian novelist writing in English should take ' 
as his concern leads him to over-rate^ ^^'^^ Leaves and a Md. The fact 

is that, though Anand is * concerned with many themes ~ the *con,f rontation 
o.f cultur-e^s and confrontation- of t^radition- and modernity -^mong them 
• his main and consistent fofcus is on character, on "the whole -man, whether 
a coolie or a Bri^tish. (Colonel, Seen in this light, Anand 's best works are so 
because Ms character's live and no,t because they comprise tbe meeting ground 
or the confrontation.^f the old and^the new. .Thus, Ganga^s more a metaphor^ 
a fully realized character, while Vicky is an excellently-drawn if mel^ 
anc^joly, creation of ai^. over-refined sensibility caught in ^the turmoils -and 
contradictions of his own nature and ^of ^the world he, inhabits. Because Anand 
takes the whole manias his creative province, his artistic achievement, should • ' 
not be judged primarily^ on. the manner or thoroughness* with' which he treats' 
any one them.e, but r'ather on the skill with x^7h^ch he j)resents^ his dynamic . 
vision of- man, embodied in individual characters, 

. " . . . \ ; . ' ; . 

In spite of this bias. on Professor Naik's par t', '.however, .;M>c 'i?aj 
'Inand is a §olid work of Criticism of *the kihd that will. have val«ue*both 
for fhe scholar and f^r the general reader of Anand's 'fiction. I 

y . ^ . ' . . ' . 

. • . ' ^Marlene Fisher 

Manha^ttanville College ' ; - ^ ' * 
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DEBEN BH.\TTACHARYA, trans. aiTc! ed. , Love Songs dffehandUas: The Poet"* 
Prie st of Bengal, London: George Allew & Unwi^/ 19677!^72...ppi. , 40s. 



'he MivTOv oj vhe Sky: Song s"^ of the Bauls fvom 



BeKgal, London: George Allen & .Unwin, 1969, 120 pp., 25s, 



The people of Bengal have always remained outside the mainstream of 
Hinduism. They have always .developed schisms in the Vaisnavite and Saivite 
movements of the Hipdu religion. As a result of Sri Chaitanya's popular 
Vaisnav renaissance movement in the sixteenth century, the Vaisnavites were 
made to come down from their pristine pedestal to the dust of CQmraon, every- 
day life. It was strange that this popularization of the movem^ent spelled 
a brilliant resurgence in Bengali literature, ^nd particularly its lyric 
poetry- Mr. Deben Bhatt;.acharya has clearly made this point by his render- 
ing of the love eorlgs o^ Chandidas. When Chandidas equatep his God with 
his lover, he not only removes the so-called mystique of God, but also makes 
Him or Her one of us, whether He be Krishna or She be Radha^ Thus the , 
^ popularization of the Vaisnav theme restated in a much more simply and 
easily unde3;;standable language' the old Upanishadic utte>aiice "I am He/' 
Here lies the genius of Chandi3as. 

Mr. Bhattaeharya in his translations 9f padavali collojt^ns maintains 
a painstaking literalness which at times interf eresvp^^ "the 'f luent"T>rici 
of the original. However, wfe understand the prpikiem that Mr, Bhattaeharya, 
^faces: he is trying to repopul-arize the popular songs of Bengal's spft eart+i 
for the ma(;iadamized surface of London atid £Iew, YorH, a horrendous taski* ' 
Thapt he has;; succeeded even slightly speaks gf his capacity as a literary 
interpreter and translator. *" ' - * 

As a translator Mr. Bhattaeharya has succeeded far better in his second' * 
attempt with B^ul songs^ of bengal. Jh^. translations bring out t:.he simple 
sincerity of , the songs. "This reviewer, who^ lived in^ Birbhum for yea^s gnd 
had the opportunity * to 'listen to the Bauls, 'was moved n:o f iniT many of his 
favorite singers and songs listed by the translator. The short: sketth of 
the history pf the Baul cuit is an ^celletit, oyerall accounx that would" 
facilitate the readers' understandings of these songs. It/is a f^ct of life\ 
that we shall always* cherish and admire this band of Baul singers who, by 
their conviction, remain steadfast to their^^^yj^of music, 'their feelings" of 
nearness to the Eternal, and their insistence on Oneness in^ land that, has 
been torn apart again and- again by differences of religion, language afi'd 
beliefs. ^ / • ^ - ^ 

/ - \ • ' , . ^ x ^ 

We can be' sure that these two efforts on the. part of Mr. Bhatt,achaj;^a 
to make available ' to the English-speaking publiQ the living lyrics of 
Bengal's popular Vaisnavite and Baul.i^alts will do' away with the cobwevs 
of mystery that still clutter the ordinary Western mind regarding the crea- 
tive thought and writing^ of India. •/ . , 
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AMMA, 7hirjA Peers. Trans, by the poet Madras: 
^Longmans Ltd., I97O, 60. pp. Rs 17.50. • ^ 



AbduMa^ Orient 



cb6ugh translated by Rabindranath Tago^e l^imself, it has been said 
^ fis'tinctively Bengali Gitaniali songs are seriously impaired by 
idering into English.. ^ ^ 



^ 'Poers by Balamani Amraa must have suffered even more severely 

dn th^ir transformation into English from they6rlginal Malayalam. With 
the exertion of one long poem, these, too,^re translated by their author. 
In the English versions many , of the poems ifave a weak, thin tone that - 
certainly would not have warranted the o^eted Sahitya Adademi Award, which 
Balanani received in 1966. Also, the themes are too repetitiously confined^ 
to the expected feminine^ role: Perhaps the poet, in this her first publica-' 
tion m Ejiglish, was inflOanced by /false assumption as to-.what t;he 
English-reading public would ^pe.eit of a ''lady poetess"; or — as I heard 
one Bengali scholar remark abou|: Tagore's" t:.ra\islatiof)s' of his own work ~ 
perhaps Balamani 's connnand of English is inadequate to the demands of her 
own o(;Jmposition, j \ 



4 



The reading of this slim volume, then, is overshadowed by the constant 
desire to be abl*e to approach its thirty poems through the rhythm and*music. 
or the mother tongue. Malayalam is a Dravidiari language of extreme south- 
western India. It expresses an ancient and rich culture with power and 
beauty. The reader of this collection longs for similar adequacy in- the- 
English versions. 

Balamap/Amma Nalapat, bon> m prala in 1909, comes from a family~^~~^ 
of schdl9^s and writers. Sinte her early .years were spent wUh her "uncle, 
the poei Nalapat Narayany^Ienon, we^recognize his* inspiration in her choice 
of ppetry as her wtit ing' Vehicle . Certainly, he shquld be largely ... 
crextUed with her turning to writing at an early age. But. it is the 
famq^is Malayalam ^joet Vallothol (Narayana Menon Vallothol," 1878-1958) whom 
Balamani Amma acknm^j^dges as h.^ major influence*. ^ ^ 

1 " 
Krishna Chaitanya speaks of- Vallothol ' s finding "his self-fulfillment 
in profound hia^-liQMglL and giving expression to this in his verse!! ThiSs. 
.may be said alSj^f^a lamani , a majority of whose poeras in this collection^ 



-turn to th^meTof family life, especially of mother anJ child: "A Mother's 
Heart," ",Tears ,". "Sorrow , " "Grandmothlr ,".."To,My Daughter." Balamani's 
interest in home and family is also evident in the titles of several of her 
major collections such as Amma (Mother) » 1933, her second book, but, the " 
first to attract wide public, and l-fuihassi (Qrandmother) which brought 
her. the Sahitya -AU^demi Award in 196^ ' However , it seems to me that the 
poet's finest expression — at lea^t in these English renditions — is 
found in those- poems that go beyond the personal scene to these that reach 
"to the roots of Hindu culture. / 

« • ' , / 

"Mahabali^" in which the j)oet' responds^inpersonal" ecstasy to the*, 
annual vLs:^t to eartTi of the ^ruler of the-afulef world, is on,e of the 
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3tro9gefet poeijis amon*g the thirty. Sureness of touch and ^rong 
rhythm are sustained throughout. Although*it might be ufuair -^to* term 
the piece "derivative," nevertheless tlie voice of Ta^g^y^ seems to ' 
echo through the lines. ^ 

*" ^ 

0 moment supremel 

It lights up my soul^ke the flame of a votive lamp. 
My eyes are set close and^' clear thereon and other things 

fade and fail. ^ ' . 

This-indeed seems most precious of all phat I have earned in 

a long and abunHant life. * ' . 

This morning, amidst the lights of sacrificial fires, the 

immanent one reveals himself to, me. 
To me, he who rules ^ver .heaven , 'earth and hades comes, 

asking for my world as alms. 
All that is mine I shall now. place in the outstretched hands 

of^od. 

Be kind to measure, and take, 0 4:©rd of Karma, the three realms 
I have won by dint of effort.- 



Nothing i^^sked here, nothing is taken, or hoarded. 
'Only iae^sant -sacrifice is here. 



Still,, one'thin^ I feel it hard to part with; 
The intense joy^of serving others. ' 
But you command 'me to forego even that and find' Peace. 
Then 0 Lord, take my ^offering 
All the waters in my pitcher should reacjf - 
Your palms. ijnly the blind try. to restrain the flow, r . . 

. Again, though th^metaphor of the pitcher is an appropriate and 
common one in the ind:^am setting, t^e final^Unes above bring to mind 
a .freedom song by Tagore:, ' . * ' * . » ^ * 

* ' ' < 

Now, come woman, carrying your vessel of sacred water . . . 
Ccftaa, n^ble women, witli" your vessel ot sacred water ... • ^ • 
Come, suffering w^irian , bring yolir btjmming* jar of rfimembrance^ ^ 

"At Banaras," another composition with strength and purposeful 
expression, also arises from religious demotion. Metaphors are especiall 
felicitous, and the bin-ding^bf^ a nobl^ past ta the -clamoring- presen^t : 
^aptly expressed. - ' - . * • ' 

^ " Modern buildings, s^^s of learning^ huijimixig ^'tre^ ts 

. A^l fdded away. ' \ ^- f v ^ - ;^ »\^^ ' • 
Past ages have left their fpotprint's '\ ' fi 

/ ' On the banlcs of the.Gan^ar , ' . ' ' . ' *i ^ \ * ; ■ 




^ *T!ie atici'&nt city stood. ne^r- 

flcricjihg .6ahga .in he^jatm^. * ^ . ' . 

(0 Godde§s^ are not th*e *gh*a*ts. your arms* outs^'lre'^ched?) 
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The water flows 

Offering nectar to the dying souls; 
The burning. pyres glow op' the sanely shore, 
And pilgrims hasten to the temple. 

•in this^rning ghat, all the sins turn to ^s-hes '.^ said 

the pri^s4t. . • 

Through his incantat 
^ I heard of the origin and^thi^iHg-of— C he v orld 7 
Of the sins of doing'' art of the sins o^ not doing. 
Of merit and of- the mignt of purp.fied souls-,- 

-I return, the hem of my sari trailing 

Through the filtl^y lanes. • 

Yet look back at the river 

That washes our dirt and ashes away, 

Only the final, unnecessar^;^fi;^ ("Aild its calls come to meV'^^eakens 
the total powerful irg^^^on of time and tradition. 

_ Simila^i^ther Goddess" and "The World Mother" achieve effective 

spiritual experience. In fact, b basically • 
tradiO^l mndu attitude permeates all the verse in- this collection 
frout^e opening "Benediction" (1930), which hymns the joy "of a mother's 



V 



The first cry of the child was a ^.I^Iatitra' 
Sanctifying their love. 



It 'was the music from the flute 

Of Krishna, embodied Bliss eternal. 

-^-to the closing ''The Story of the Axe" (1966). 

.^nn 71^ l^^'^'l the Axe" portrays a repentant Earasurama sitting 
atop Mahendra Mount.a^n3 contemplating, past and present as he looks 
down on Kerala, th^ land he^ created from the agony of .h^s annihilation 
of the KshaChriya cl-an m revenge for their killing of his BrahmW i 
father. Thxs .eventeen-part poem of more than 280 lines was translated 



ef 



K- Seshan on conjmission of ^the Department of Education, Gove 
Ind/a. With the exception of- several awkward inversions" a ^ 



choices, of Ehglish terms, the transla,tion h^s a .sureness of touc 
and .a -.poetic sinew too often lacking in- Balamani' s translations. 

J Thfi-openi^ig 'lines thro^wi^h the poet V love. of her native 
Malabar -Coast: ^-r^^'"; - . . * 

» * • 

^ the tranquU, silent mount Mehendra, ^ 
>61<ing far aw^y, 
lights and sounds*, " . 
rse through my- faet'* into the Ear t{r. • 
B4lC)l^^ my eternal '^seati; sWy /£oa,m-l\iid^' : 
^Wrned^By ocean, waves, fl^sh* ahd fad.e3' 





'0' 



'X, 



V"' 




feath-the -blue, t ' . ' 

ke a green plantain- leaf , s p read '-(Sut. for a feast, 
There lies a land, wkich I w^tch from where I sit • 
The embodiment of my poyer, 
Of ^iir*, qf action and ^of knawiedge; 
The dream of a sage's son. \ ^ 
There the newly harvested Mddjy knd- the blossoms 
Waft their scent; X j 

There nature now holds a festival; 
There the children twang their toy-bows ' " 

And the women dance. 



we thln^n/^^'^' "''^« ^ '^^"^^^ overload meaning w>^^ 

we think of the poem's impact on the school children of India,^_|aSli 



'frhat emphasize the need for" unity: 

^]ay heaven and earth be united in that Iknd 

dfs 



/ 



And all that is b^st in the Brahmin and 
Mingle in harmony. 

and for humanity, emphasized in the final lines: 




hathriya races. 



This consolation I have [Parasurama iiuses] 
This land adorns itself, these people revel. 
Not for' me; / \ 

^ Nq^r for this warrior ever haun^ by memories o1f>^ast crimes^" 
, But, for Mahabali, who found ^trength in humility ^ ' 
And saw the Lord in the fo^ th^t pressed him down, 

^ In conclusion, something;mIi^ be said further about .the Angli- 
cization of the poems Balamani offers in her maiden volujile in EnglisJ 
..lost of the frequently unfortunate lines that seriously/mar the vaZes 
can be laxd to a liinited understanding of English idiom. As a ^It 
,what IS intended to be moving borders too often on the ludicr;^ 
For example: / ' / f^^a, 



Fingers that have to scribble the first le^on of 
^'S^lf-sacrifice on mother's bosom. ("B^if^lction") 



Humanity develm)ed, gets inflated 
And"' bursts itseJ^f. ("Life")'* 

Tl;re dried up.^t^ars are mo^e potent. 
Than the ^'ripping ones^X ("Tears") 



po your* eyes,* riveted on mji, wrinkled face,. 
Strive to^-shov'e away, clods of senility. 
To see the love oozing inside? * 



For the ripples o¥ moohligh^!that^danp 
' -^s you embrace, , " 



lalong her eyes, 
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And for the nectAr dripping fibm her thrilled bosort' ' 
. - , As your lips touch it.? ("Grandmother".) ' . 

: ^; ^ 

In this dew-wet courtyard, -reading your poems *' 
I wonder, did your spirit which causes li'fe to fiow&r ' '-. : < 
^ Hurt you more " than -the bpdy:which grew In me like a blossom, 
ihese cocoons you'formed toput to sleep " ' • 

The worms gnawing a,t.your c5re , burst open. 
And wings, rising fluttering; and jostling. 
Swarm my mind. 

\ . . . ^. ... . • • . 

Your power of turning worms into butterflies 
;■ ^ . Comforts me. (''r.e.j-Iy Daughter") 

Archaisms in choice of words^-"The-»breath doth grow thin"— and ."r, ,,- 
.|e^-century "poetic" inversions-='in a t.ar droVsJ the wiselnes T^' 
th^seed oi^ desire that became the Earth." "t^at strange illu^iorfsT • 
Make man- divide his heritage / Into fragments worthless?" "TheJr 
enliven were no more there." "Long did I wander in Bharath . I ' 

''ont^^rZ^V-^^^^^ T ""^ kinsmen." Such ineptnesses 

cry out for workipg over by a competent craftsman in English, pre- 
•tejable an English-language poetri^ * • ^ = 

is my hope that Balamani Airai^ may turn Ihivty ?6-ems-ox other ' 
of ner works-over to arv English or American .pub^i^r 'i.ith permission " 
to th. T?fT "'"''"^ for^English readersfso that we may appreciate 

to the full tne talgnt that^ moved her country Ls-official literar^ 
aca amy to extend to her its most respect ree^grfition- Thfere i^enough 
that shines through to make the non-yalayalSm <readk ask 'for more ■ 
more gracefully done. . ' • v. /•,>,.• ^ ' ■ . 



University of Hawaii - ^ -/ ■ . ^Dprothy , Blair Shimer 




NOTES / 

, 1. of ■Aaiayalam Literatw^e/ Ne^' Delhi: Orient^Longmans Ltd., 1971. 

2. Rabindra^ath^Tagore^.e^s /Vlqutta: ^isva-Bharltl, 1942. pp. ' 43.45, " 
-3.^ tor a^.fhe soutli^ost/^oint of tl^e Southern Ghats mountain ^hain. /' 




'f^at^^a^^s. 'traduction . de la .Wngue.ibraj avec introdiction , 
rn^s et glossair^e de Charlotte Vaudeville. - Paris,:. Gallimard, ^971. 

'^AAi^t\T%F''^T^f Charlotte; Vaudeville's works is a y^elcoitf^ , 
^ddxe^on CO tT^e\small but growifig body of translations from tl^e'med: 
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vBrnacular literatui?es of India* Conceived on the same model a§ her 
earlier v^ume^of Kabir translations (Au ^Cc^aret de yAmour. Paris: 
Gai:^imardr"i959) , it provides an excellent introduction, to. the greatest 
, poet of the North India Krishna Ma^citf tradition. It should, be, of 
valae both to the ^generaf reader- interested in sampling. another classic 
and to the beginning student of medieval Hindi literature^ for whom * ' 
it can be a first Step into t-he poetic world of Surdas.i 

^ 'This world is one which until recently Ra^ been little. known. outside 
India: Tulsidas and Kabir attracted early Western translators and have 
continued to be studied, translated and commented /upon in. English and 
'other Western languages; but the works of Surdas have . remained virtually 
untouched. The only predecessors to Vaudeville's book. are an obscure 
and highly inaccessible dissertation written in Germany in , the 1930'^s 
(Janardan Misra. The Relig-ious Poetry of Surdas. Patna, 1935) and a 
more recent unpublished volume of translations designed for language 
teaching at the University of Chicago (S.II. Pandey and N.H. Zide. 
The^ Poens ,of Surdas. University of Chicago, 1963). Reasons for this 
neglect pf one of the great poets of India are not hard to fihdc To • 
the basically'Protestant outlook of the early Indologists and the 
Briti^sh scholar-administrators 'l:he Krishna cult was basically repugnant/ 
and thus its devotional?*'literature not worth being' studied seriously. 
Later on this same negative valuation of the Krishna tradition would 
become one of the hallmarks of the so-called Hindu Renaiss'anc-e, a cer- 
tain eml^arrassment at the figure of krishna precluding much enthusiastic 
translation of Krishna poetry ;by Indians themselves. Finally, - it should 
be ^pointed out that the poetry of Surdas, though sung even today in all 
parts of India, has been closely associated with the sectarian Vallabha 
movement, and thus never had as universal an appeal as that of Kabir 
or Tulsidas. VaudeVill'e'.s aim in* the Pastorales is to -rescue Surdas 
. from tKis temporary obscurity forced upon him by history and make him 
available to the French-speaking . reader in a S3nnapthetic light. This she 
does primarily by letting the poems speak for themselves. 

> The book contains an introduction, translation of. 176 padas from 
the Sur^^agary a ^short but handy glossary, ^nd a reference /table 
:riabling the reader to find the originals in the two-volume Nagari 
Prachj^rini Sabha edition of the SUr-sagar. The introduction is a model » 
of clarity and succinctness. In a series of compact. assays. Vaudeville ' 
provides an overview of the historical period, the ''century.of Akbar" 
which sat/* the rapid spread of Krishna hhakti and its Braj . literature 
throughout the northern half of Indiai; discusses the contribution of the two 
.great sixteenth-century preachers of the Krishna movement, Chaitanya 
and Vallabha^; presents and passes judgement on th^ existing sources 
for the life of Surdas; and describes the nature and contents of the 
SUr-sagar. The general reader will find all this quite informa^tive, 
and jTfiay 'be helped to achieve a sympathetic understanding of the Krishna 
bhakti phenomenon by the analogies to elements of medieval European 
cult'ure and Christian devotional religion which are implicit in much 
of what is said. For example; Chaitanya and Vallabha are characterized as 
"clpostles of the Krishnaite faith^V and the wandering Vaishnava sadhus 
are de3<:ribedas a gentle "army'of holy men " an expression whicn brings t 
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raind the Tn/«idicant orders of medieval .Christendom. Again, the t^las 
of Krishna which- are celebrated in song and. around which the devotional 
religion revolves are perceived as constituting a "geste" r- i. e"' 
a romance or h'eroic legend cycle - akin, atv least functionally', it is 
impli^, to the famous "gestes" of medieval Europe, while ^ 
ofRadha and Krishna performed during the vas-llU is seer 
i^r th£ sense in which the Mass is & "mystery"— a sacramei 
^...odying a secret religious truth. The Bhakta-mamis 
0S the Golden Legend" of tiorth Indian Vaishnavism, whiU 
by th^ Krishnaite poets ajid court patronage to the sta'tu^-oi/xeaaing 
literary language of North India, is described in Sunijii Kumat^atterii' g 
, words as the "royal language" --the closest approximation CoV^KinJ's 
English- ever to develop during *the Mughal period. Fin^Tly. the titJf' 
.of the book itself evokes the ^^s torai^-gen re -k^ntg^ieval European 

ITsll'V.TJrTlTZ'i^"'' '''^ b^i-^allr religious mbtivktion 

,of Sur s poetry, buy^lps suggest wherein-its charm lies. How valid 
all these analog!^ really are maj^^-questioned, but they are onlv 
meant to be suggesfeiv^. The^^^n effeet of this analogizink- is'to 
predispose the rea^-- particularly the European reader - to app Aching 
the poetry with ^I^fcain degree of empathy - Can more be asked?' 

_ Of interest to the specialist will be the extent to which Vaudeville's 
mnerpretation of th^ rise of Krishp. UakH, the triumph of Braj and the 
historical figure of /Surdas differs from that of most modern Hindi 

-^ra^n'lUlS'r '""^"l '^'^^""'"^ '° sixteenth-century Krishna ' 

^^-ar-.t phenomeppn m North India as a militant ressurgenc^ of HinduiJi 
against agress^ve Islam, or perhaps as^aa escape from'tiie vid¥^sJtude1 
of the age. Vaudeville .stresses the role of the suf is/in helping prepare 
•the ground for the bhakti message and points out that the Stee^th century 
was in fact an age of unprecedented Muslim tolerance. Were the rapltf ^ 
development of Bij^j as a literary language tends to be seen as « reaction 

11 I'npositio^v of foreign Persian, culture by the Muslim rulers, 
ITrZ f f Phasizes tte extent to which the- Mughals were enthusiastic 
lTrZT'°l .^'■'^l^''''^- on the question of the 'historical 

Surdas, Vaudeville disagrees fundamentally with the most prominent 
Handi scholars who have written about Surdas (Ramchandra .Shukla, 
Prabhudayal Mittal, Vrajeshvar Varma, among others). These scholars 
accept as basically true the traditional account" found in the hagiographic 
literature of_the Vallabha sect: Surdas was blind from birih- he 
Defame a sad^u at a young age; until he met Vallabha he sang only the 
ytnat/a type of devoti^al hymn associated with nori-sectarian Ma^i ^ ' 
Vallaoha made him a disciple and instructed 'him "in the llUs of Krishna- 
the rest of his life was spent in composing songs for the daily round of 
worship at the Vallabha temple* of ' Shri Nathji. , The Surdas, mentioned in 
the Muslim sources as a- poet at the court of Akbar cannot have been 
the same man. Vaudeville on the other hand ^es the sectarian account 
as a late fabrication designed t;o hide a fairly convincing case for a 
very different life history: Surdas w^s the "son' of a famous singer ' 
at Akbar s court; he received his musical -and poetic training in that 
brxlliant setting and became himself ^a cTpurt singer; an ardent devotee 
of Krishna, jTe;7aBHti^M6--fea4en4^-*e-xDmp^se songs about Krishna's lilac- )i 
in ol^ age, blind and weary of the pomp of the court, he retired 
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to the banks of the Yamuna and sang out his heart in vinaya hymns. 
The whole controversy has serious implications for the way in which the 
Sur-sago]!' is studied and for a future critical edition of the text. 
. It is unfortunate that Vaudeville h&s not spelled out these implications, 
. and has in fact omitted all discussion of two extremely pertinent aspects 
of Sur's poetry: its virtuosity in terms, of metre, alliteration, 
simile and other poetic devices prized by the tradition of courtly poetry, 
and the place it occupies In the ritual cycle of the Vallabha sect temples. 

The heart of Vaudeville's ■ book, the translated padas, is divided 
into two sections: the "Pastorales' proper are-poems of the various lllas 
of Krishna as a child and young cowherd, and the ' Prieres (prayers) are 
Sur s vzmya songs - hymns of praise, contrite prayers and supplications, 
exhortations to devotion. The 'Pastorales' section has been constructed 
with a view to presenting the basic outline of the Krishna story, from his 
arrival in Gdkul as an infant to his departure for Mathura and its after- 
math. However not all the important episodes have been included. Instead 
there i^s a concentration on the themes most important from the point of ' 
view of bhakti^ Krishna's childhood, the call of the flute, the magic night 
of the ms-Ula, the pangs of separation felt by the gopls after Krishna's 
departure. Completely absent from the selection of padas are the adventures 
with the various demons, the lifting of Mount Govardhan, the dan-llla, • 
(Krishna s stealing of the gopls clothes) and the m^-tlla (Radha^s displeasure 
at Krishna s infidelity). The omission' of these last two is quite surprising 
in light of Vaudeville's stated opinion that Surdas was a court poet, for 
they are precisely the themes which are underplayed in the bhakti tradition 
but emphasized in the courtly tradtion of Krishna lore. 

Surdas has always been nfost famous for his songs about Krishna's 
childhood — little vignettes which convey at once the atmosphere of 
humble village life, tjie delight and wonder of a child's world, the ten- ' 
derness of parental love, and the deeper truth alkjut the real nature of 
this -particular child. Vaudeville's choice of childhood pa<ias 'very 
effectively acquaints the reader -with Sur's rich and sensitive treatment 
of this theme, One of the most delightful poems is that in which little 
Krishna complains to his mother that his topknot is not growing in spite 
of ^11 the-.milk.she makes him drink "Haiyi kabahin badhaigl c6tl"/No. 11/): 

» I 

. , ^ > Mamarij^ quand dona pousseront mes oheveux? 

*• Tu me doilhes tant &e lait a bo ire — 

et ils restent toujours courts!' 
Tu m'avaip dit que ma tresse a moi serait bientet 

longue et epaisse .comme celle .de Balram, 
Et qu'a force^de p*igner, et de natter' dt 'de baigner, 
^ - ^ tresse a -moi trainerait a terre comme un gros serpent noir! 

C est que tu ne me donnes que du.lait cru, encore et toujours 

au lieu de pain et de beurre!^ 
SOur-Dds-j Ahl benis soient les deux f reres, 

Hari et Haldhar! • 

Maman, ^uand -^ona pousseront mes oheveux? 
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{Mother^ when is my hair going to grow? 

You give me so much milk to drink' — 

but it's still shorti 
You told me my topknot would soon be 

long and thick like Balram's, 
And that combing/ braiding and washing it ' • ^ 

would make it drag on the ground like a big black snake I 
All you give me is ^resh milk all the time 

instead of bread and butter I 
SurdaSy blessed be the two brothers, 

Hari and Haldhari * 

• ^ Mother^ when is my hair going* to grow?) 
* * 
The choice of murall songs is also quite effective, conveying as it 
does the whole range of emotions which the flute arouses in the hearts 
of t\xe gopis ~ restlessness, longing, jealousy,* spite ~ and bringing- 
out the dramatic element which is present in Sur's tteatment of this 
second theme, the gopii ("Sunau ika bata ho Braja nari^VNo. 58/); 

0 femmes du\Braj^ ecoutezrmoi' im peu! . 

A quoi bon vous mertre en colere 

et pourquoi m* rnjuriez-vous? * 
Vous vilipendez ma caste et ma lingnee, 

mais moi je suis d*accord^sur touti 
Ce que vous dites, moi je le di6 aussi; 

c'est bien du bois qu'il m*a prise . . , 
'Non, ce n*est pas a cause de'mesr bonnes actions ' 
' que Shy^ m*a posee sur ses levresi 
Sdur-Das, c' est le Seigneur qui m'a fait grace: 

est-ce que cela vous etonne? 



0 ferrmes du Brajj eooutez-moi un peu! 
(0 women of Braj^ listen to me a while I 

What^s the use of getting angry * 

and why do you insult me? 
You malign my caste and my lineage, 

but I agree with all thati 
What you say, I 3ay it too: 

he did take , me from the woods . . . 
It isn't because of my good deeds 

that Shyam placed me on his lips I 
SiCPdxxB ^ the Lord was gracious to md< 

does that surprise you? 

0 women of BvaQ, listen to me a whiU!)' 
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When it comes to the theme of . the vas^-lZtay Vauderville is somewhat 
hampered in her choice of songs by the need to bring out the~narrative 
sequence of that eventful night ~ the irresistible call of the flute, 
Che gopls running oat to the forest, the frenzied dance, the "water-sports," 
Krishna ^s temporary temporary disappearance, and finally the secret 
wedding^of Radha and Krishna. As a«result the sensuous ecstasy of the 
ras-ltla portrayed by Sur elsewhere comes across only in a few of the 
selections. As to the theme of separation. Vaudeville has done well to 
include relatively few of the more traditional vil'oha songs and to give 
prominence instead to the new "bee-song" genre created by Surdas : more 
dramatic because of the confrontation between Uddhav's doctrines and the 
depth of feeling of the pining gopls y the bhramar-glts are also one of the 
few instances to be found anywhere of devotional literature which is 
genuinely humorousi Witness for instance the songs where Uddhav is made 
out to be a peddlar of unwanted ideas, 

Avec un plein chargement de livres de philosophie, 

tel un Ban j Ira avec sa caravane .... /No. 108/ 

(With a full load of philosophy books, 

like a Banjara with his caravan . . . .) 

— ideas which no one is interested buying: 

Voici qu'on commence a rire au Braj : 

ton "Yoga", cache-le vitel ^ ^ 

Tu vas de-ci et de-la pour faire voir /ton "Atm^n-Brahman" , 

celui qui est cache dans tous les^(jorp^^ 
Tu te promenes avec tW "Qualif ie-non-quafif ie" sous iW bras: 

mais personne n'en veuti . . • /No. 109/ 

(N6w people are starting to laugh in Braj : 

go hide your 'Yoga' quickly I 
You go here and there to show your 'Atman-Brahman, ' 

the one which is hidden in all bodies I 
You walk around with your ' Qualif ied-non-qualif ed' under ^our amu 

* but no 'one wants iti . . .) . - 

• The "Pastorales" section makes very lively reading. Tile streamlined 
narrative framework, the emphasis on dramatic situations^, and the fact that 
all the poems chosen are short ones ensujres that the reader's attention 
will not flag. This in unfortunately not the case with the "Prieres" 
section. Though Vaudeville has included in it some of the best loved 

of Sur's songs ("Carana-kamala bandau Hari rai"/No. 129/, "Hamare prabhu,^ 
auguna cita na dharau"/No. 160/, "Aba main nacyau baHuta Gupala'VNo. 151/), 
the general effect is one of mono'tony.. It would hardly be fair however 
to blame this on Vaudeville's selection of songs: it 'is rather the 
vinaya genre itself which is responsible. Whereas the poems describing 
Krishna's iZtas can be enjoyed at a certain level apart from any participa- 
tion in the devotional or even the musical experience,^ the vinaya songs really 
need to be actively performed or listened to in- order \to be appreciated. 
There can be few more dull experiences than trying to read a hymnbook from 
cover to cover! This brings up the problem which all translators pada lang- 
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^uages inevitably come up against: the^basic inadequacy of mere verbal 
K translation when one is dealing with a^genre in which music and text are 
•so closely allied \s to be inseparable. 

Leavin'g aside the question of the limitations of the purely verbal 
idiom, we •may end with a few comments oti the quality of Vaudeville's 
translations. Her chief aim is to be faithful to the* original and yet 
easily comprehensible to a non-specialist French-speaking public. As 
a result, ^and by her own admission, she has occasionally taken liberties 
with expression for the sake of greater clarity (e.g., in No. 106, "quel 
sont les Jeux qujil aime" for "kihin rasa men abhilasi") , but the depart 
are on the whole quite minimal and usually Justifiable. Vaudeville has 
no pretensions "6f being a poet and does not claim to have created good 
French poetry" or to have reproduced any of the poetic effects of the I 
originals. There are however certain virtues to her translations beyondl 
those ;of accuracy and clarity. To begin with, she succeeds to a considelr- 
al^le extept in preserving the overall structure of the original poems, j 
Her phrasing follows closely the divisions of the poetic line, reproducing 
the original caesurae and units of meaning. For example. 



res 



Amara-udharana, asura-samharana , antar^ajami trJLbhuvanarai 



is rendered 



Pour le salut des dieux, pour la destruction des demons, 
Lui qui demeure dans tous les coeurs, le Seigneur de 

-.1' universi /No. 1/ 

(For the salvation of the gods, for the destruction of the 

. demons/\. 

He who dwells in all hearts, tha Lord of the universe!) , 

Another veny simple d-evice which helps preserve the structure is that of 
having the teka printed in italics at both ends of each song so as to make 
it visually stand out! as the refrain that it is — somethitig no /bther 
translator of padas seems to have thought of. 

A second feature which'helps make the translations successful is 
that excess use of Indian words has been avoided. Vaudeyille has trj^d 
as far as possible to convey the meaning of distinctiv^ Indian^^ltural 
terms by means of reasonably close French equivalents , retegS'^ng the 
original words to, footnotes, where their esoteric character is less apt 
to disturb the general reader. Thus pasanl is rendered as ''sevrage" 
(weaning), saligvam as "le dieu de la famille" (the family god), Amarpur 
as "sejour d'eternite" (etem^al abode), and so on. 

' Finally, Vaudeville has an undeniable ^ift for the well-turned phrase 
and the "mot Juste", which gives her language an uncommon sharpness 
and vividness. For the French-speaking person, lines such as 

Le Seigneur au teint bleute, e-ntre deux belles au teint clair: 
On dirait une emeraude sertie dans un pillier d*or. /No, 60/ 

'Verge on being memorable. If all scholarly^ tr^lati6ns of Indian literature 
were as readable as Vaudeville's Pastoral^s-^ere might cease to be calls 
fdr abandoning the whole enterprise in favor" of "transcreation." 
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BARBARA STOLER MILLER, trans, and ed., Phantasies of a Love-Thief: ' 
The Cai^rapahaZHka Attributed to Bilhana, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1971, vii + 233 pp." $1^1.00. 

Barbara Miller's' latest essay at bringing Sanskrit, poetry up-to-date 
translation and text of the amorous lyric Caujfapanaasika succeeds in the 
unxque way we have already become accustomed to: sensitivity in tex 
preparation, felicity in translation, and awareness of' literary valu 
joined in a creative 'synthesis which has become Ms. Miller's standar 
service to Indian letters. 

• The present volume, an elaboration of the author's di^ertation, 
addresses the complex text problem with judiciousness- Sharing only -five 
verses, the two text traditions are treated as," in effect, separate works- 
tne critical apparatus aims only "to discover the most conservative elements 
m the manuscript traditions and. to restore, the least corrupt forms of each 
re.cension on the basis of the ipanugcript material available." (Introduction 
t- 6), So we have really a s&vaka\ not a vanaZsikZj the reader should be - ' 
s^are tfiat he is getting 100 £pr the price of fifty. 

Ms. Miller's method is the leaUo diffiailior, but used with circum- 
spection, for tnere has been much conflation among the Ms sources, if not 
our tight "inflationr," that is, recreation by later poet-scholar?. The 
interesting application of the method here is in the classification of 
manuscripts themselves, where stylistic independence (p. 138) is taken as 
sufficient cause of "conservatism," even where that method identifies 
Obscurities which are resolved in other and more numerous manuscripts. Given 
the peculiar academic biasses in the medieval IndiaffleSsned tradition 
it is not always that tbe~mQre difficult versioiy4ouid ^ taken ^s more 
■ Qrigmal than the simp-ler. Scholar-poets may hi just as.e^ager to show ^ 
their erudition, as tfiey are ^ubject to the inektable urge to clarify. 
Nevertheless, the emp\iasis o^ style does permit Ss^ milel to advance 
an engaging theory of ^j;ii6n of origin" (Maharastr&^iSu^^at) where 
conservative manuscripts abound, and thus to account for the two text- 
recensions and sheir variety of readings by text-migrations to North and 
South India. Doubtless, a similiar model would serve in unravelling many 
text-histories from the medieval period, a period whose relative Vecentness 
casts at least the shadow of authenticity on historical reconstruction and 
attribution. 

V 

In support of this text-model are also two appendi<i-^s, culling froin 
Bilhana^s other works and th6 Rajatoj^amginl as much as can be Jfearned of 
Bilhana s wanderings, and reproducing Jhe illuminations of -^tha oldest ' "* 

conseryative' manuscript (p. 125)', itsVl< clearly inRajasthani style 
jGujerat?). '1 -'J 

The translations themselves are unpratentious, but their gentleness 
is a far from unassuming foil, cleverly emphasizing the imagery of the 
original text, letting it emerge without unnecessary help: 
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Even now^, ^ , * 

if I suddenly capture her face i^n my miud, 
I see eyes outshining brilliant stars, 
loye's pale glow ^ 
heightened by a light touch of sandalwood "^^i 
soft cheeks streaked with curving lines of^.ujusk*. 

(WS '22, p. ^3) 



X 



The t^ransl^tion is ,both elegant ani accurate, but eschews any pretense 
a,t.^ coping with the recherche alliterations (taralatarataraksm) or the 
complex internal syntax (aaprstaoanda^ as neuter 

bahuvrlhi qualifying asyam) of the Sanskrit. A more "faithful" stylistic 
version would have found oblivion among the dusty tones of overly 
responsible scholarship The accuracy of image deserves more forceful 
comment. In a way the terseness of the Sanskrit bahuvrlhi aims by a very 
different route at just the contrastive starkness of image that emerges from 
Ms. Miller's understated, almost descriptive lines , 'where even the 
artificial regularities of scansion are used to diffuse, then refocus 
attention: "love's pale glow heightened by a (light) touch of sandal(wood) 
oir' ~ which is one compc^uud, leading to the beautifully precise coda: 
"soft cheeks streaked with curving lines of musk" ~ whose scansional 
regularity is reinforce^d by al»literations o'f velars (in the Sanskrit!) 
and sibilants (noti). ^ ^ . ^ ^ 

Nothing more need to be said about these translati^ons. Without seeming 
to trv^^f^f^^m^rk of many modem "transcreators" of Sanskrit verse), Ms. 
h±lle€ has giverNufi poems which do not need their originals to be appre- 
ciated; and at the same time the originals are, if anything, made worthy of 
respect in the result. Such is the reality of transcreation. 

The literary values which infuse these poems are integral in the 
translations. Seeing th^ genre clearly, that of love in separation — 
with subsidiary fantasies (phantasies) of love in union — Ms! Mill*er 
tries to convey the arCiiEicial standards of the foreign style in the 
universal descriptions appropriate to i{ie subject itself. If the Ifidian 
theoreticians are *right, love needs no other support than its evocation 
in studied language to become for us also an esthetic event. The emphasis 
on mood, well maintained in "these translations, gives a key to transcending 
the cultural one-sidedness of the poetry^ Possibly, Ms. Miller has chosen 
the easiest genre (her translations of ntti arid vairagya in Bhartrhari do 
not come through \as \7e.ll); but I think she has even here turned it's 
disadvantages to advantage, as where cultural anomalies or peculiarities 
become ih the translations instruments of poetic license: 

. . I remember my love's -face 
colored with shining saf^^ron-powder 



\ 



a moon disc I ^ ' ^ 

released by the demon Vclil>se. (N -10, p. 21) 

Even these stylized images are taken for what they may haVe been in 
the distant origins of Sanskrit pqetry: powerful signs-of the mysterious 
impersonal harmonies ia'^our*\atures. Thus^ the exotic is tamed. 
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The book itself is a beautiful example of the printer's art exempt 
from most of the diacritical vagaries which reviewers love; One could 
'suggest emendations^ or quarrel with the appropriateness of certain 
renderings, but even in disagreeing, I am obliged to recognize the 
purpose and principle of the author; she has establis?ied heij right to 
have her way. 

My chief regret is that Ms. Miller's efforts ii) the "service of the 
Sanskrit lyric*, by their brilliance, may cause otiiersf to gj.ve up in 
despair. And I wonder if she can trans-I^e everything fox us? 

( ) 

^ • ^ \^ Edwin Gerow 

The University of ^Chicago 



FOOTNOTES 



1. Cf. Bhartrhari, Satakatrayam, trans. Barbara Stoller Miller (New York: 
Columbia University Prass, 1967). 

2. Why jlveti, N 11 (p. 21)? She said (or did not say) jlva J j not 
'^jZva^ unquote I" " 11 ' 

3. t^rchati, -^^sharply strikes," N 34 (pp. 36-37); excellent i/i English, 
.but probably closer to -"arrests^^ (my mind)." 
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